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‘* EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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From Green Mountain. 
BY WILLIAM REED HUNTINGTON. 


I. 


Two seas our eyes beheld—one dark, one light; 
And one above the cther; for a screen 
Of billowy cloud lay, level-poised, between 
Ocean and sky, in undulation white 
As snows of Zembla. Halfway up the hight 
That caps Mt. Désert, spellbound by the scene, 
We stood and marveled. Had there ever been, 
Since Israel’s pilgrim march, so weird a sight ? 
Meanwhile'the sailors, beating to and fro 
On shadowed waters, dreamed not of the still, «+ 
Pellucid beauty of that upper day; 
Their captive eyes saw only from below, 
While we, from our sheer lookout on the hill, 
Scanned either level, happier-placed than they. 


II. 


Brief our advantage; presently the sun, 
Nearing the noon-mark, gathered all his might, 
And smote those vapors till they broke in flight; 
Not hastily, for panic there was none, 
But with slow movement Eastward, one by one, 
The cloud battalions drifted from our sight, 
Till everywhere, from verge to verge, was light; 
And those below saw clear, as we had done. 
God shows enfranchised spirits, such as thine, 
Dear friend, dear brother, who beside me stood 
That morning on the mount, both sides of things, 
The dim, the bright; the earthly, the divine. 
Spirits in shadow see but one. Oh, would 
The days were born of which the Sibyl sings! 


New York City. 





The Apple-Trees. 


BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE. 


Ou ho, the apple-trees! 

Ah me, the apple-trees! 

All through the long, sad, gentle weather 
They and the wind together 

Take all our orchard ways, 

As in the old, old days. 


The odor of young blooms 

Is blown across the rooms; 

But where are they we used to know, 
The folk of long ago— 

Our own folk going through the sun 
Ere yet the years were done? 


The empty house begins 

To fill with ancient dins; 

April brings back to you and me 

The young, the far, the free— 

Even to this house among the trees, 

The old, old apple-trees. 

Oh ho, the apple-trees! 

Ah me, the apple-trees! 

With rocking boughs they front the sky, 

And all the winds pass by; 

And ever with them come and go 

The folk we used to know. 
Ba.timore, Mo. 


Affairs in England. 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 


WE have been celebrating here the coming of the 
yzlad Easter time, by a rejoicing over the success of 
the British and Egyptian Army in Egypt. Sir Her- 
bert Kitchener and his troops have, as the phrase 
goes, ‘* wiped out’’ the Dervish Army, and, as every 
second person you meet now says to you, ‘‘ The way 
is open to Khartfim.”’ I am told that England, Ire- 
land and Scotland have great cause for rejoicing over 
this triumph, and it was undoubtedly a great victory 
telling splendidly for the skill of Sir Herbert Kitchener 
and the gallantry of those whom he commanded. 
But I do not find myself able to get into any actual 





raptures over the event. Ido not quite know what 
we are to gain by getting to Khartfim, and I find 
that most of those who rejoice over the opening of 
the way there know just as little as I do myself. I do 
not believe that one Englishman in ten thousand has 
the faintest idea of what our rulers mean by opening 
the way to Khartfim. I know that the English pub- 
lic have never been consulted on the subject, and that 
not one man in ten, even in the House of Commons, 
has any clear ideas as to the real object of our policy 
in Southern Egypt. Therefore, I find myself a 
little out of tune with the general rejoicing, and 
I-cannot help thinking of the brave fellows, offi- 
cers and men, who died to accomplish this 
triumph, and of their lamenting families at home; 
and I have not yet had explained to me by any 
competent authority what are the precise benefits 
which compensate the nation for this sacrifice of gal- 
lant lives. Now, I am not a member of the Peace 
Society, and never have been—I do not know whether 
there is a peace society in England at present—and I 
am as ready as any of my neighbors to throw up my 
hat in applauding a victory won in what is called a 
just and necessary war. ButI have not yet been 
quite satisfied that these recent warrings in Egypt are 
just and necessary, and therefore I do not throw up 
my hat. I have often thought of late how much we 
miss the clear voice and the strong influence of a man 
like Joan Bright, who could stand up in the face of a 
whole impassioned country and condemn a war—any 
war—which was not shown to be just and necessary. 
There is no voice now in England like that of Mr. 
Bright—no voice coming from a really great orator, 
who ventures to stand up for the Gospel of Peace. So 
far as I know the pulpits of the English State Church 
have not much concerned themselves of late years 
about that Gospel of Peace. Now we get into a war, 
no one-knows why—a war of which all we know is, 
that it certainly is not a war of national defense; and 
when our brave soldiers win a victory, we are bidden 
to rejoice; and if any one expresses the slightest doubt 
as to the occasion for the joy, he is at once set down 
by the majority of his acquaintances as a Little-Eng- 
lander, or.an Irish Nationalist, or some equally objec- 
tionable person. Perhaps the time may come when 
the memory of Prince Bismarck will be less honored 
by thoughtful and impartial men for his triumph over 
Austria and over France than for the noble declara- 
tion which he once gave forth, that the Eastern 
Question was not worth to Prussia the blood ofa 
single Pomeranian grenadier. 
May I touch on the same subject in a somewhat 
lighter tone? A great complaint was made to me 
here the other day by an English friend, about the 
manner in which the honors of war have been 
distributed by the newspapers, in regard to this 
Egyptian Expedition and to the fighting on the 
northwest frontier of India. ‘‘Why is it,’’ my 
friend pathetically asked, ‘‘that we hear so much 
about what the Scotch regiments did, and what the 
Irish regiments did, how the Highland piper here 
kept the battle going, and the Irish drummer there 
made the enemy take to his heels, and the poor Eng- 
lish soldier never gets a show at all? They must do 
some of the fighting, poor fellows,’’ he urged, ‘‘cer- 
tainly a great number of them get killed in these va- 
rious actions; and why do we never see a word in the 
papers about the West Somersetshire or the East 
Gloucestershire ’—I am not certain that I am giving 
these territorial designations correctly. I endeavor- 
ed to console my friend, while admitting the general 
truth of his statements. 1 pointed out to him as one 
explanation, that the war correspondents are, in nine 
cases out of ten, Scotch or Irish gentlemen, and, fur- 
thermore, that there are numbers of English and Irish 
men in every so-called Scottish regiment, and num- 
bers of plucky Scottish men in every English battalion, 


Still he did not seem satisfied, and maintained 
that it was a hard case for the Englishmen. I could 
only plead that, after all, the Englishmen could not 
have everything to themselves in these days of a 
cosmopolitan press. 

I have lately received, through the kindness ot 
Mrs. Isabella Field Judson, a copy of the life of her 
father, Cyrus W. Field, published by Messrs. Harper 
Brothers. I had the honor of a long and intimate 
acquaintance with Cyrus Field. It was at his urgent 
recommendation that I paid my first visit to the 
United States a great many years ago, and he was 
the last friend to say good-by to me on my latest visit 
there. We have all read, and many of us have 
written about, the services Cyrus Field rendered to 
his own country and to England and to the world. I 
well remember some services he rendered alike to his 
own country and to England which have not made 
themselves so widely known. My memory goes back 
to the days of the great American Civil War, when 
only two daily papers in London, the Dazly News and 
the Morning Star, had the judgment, the knowledge 
and the courage to stand up for the cause of the 
Union. Cyrus Field was often in London during that 
eventful time, and I well remember the strength 
which his wise counsels and his practical. knowledge 
of all the facts involved were ever ready to give to 
the conductors of both these journals. We had a 
hard struggle in those days with nearly all the news- 
papers and all of what is called Society, and all of 
those who hung on to Society and took its sayings as 
law and gospel—with all these arrayed against us I am 
not likely to forget the strength which we received in 
that struggle from the counsels of Cyrus Field. 

There seems good reason to hope that many of Mr. 
Gladstone’s reminiscences of public events and public 
men have been put into shape by him and are to be 
reproduced in permanent form. The reading public 
of all countries could hardly have a more valuable 
bequest. 

So far we have not had many remarkable produc- 
tions in literature here this year. 1 think that Mr. 
Bodley’s exhaustive book on France and Mr. George 
Gissing’s masterly study of Dickens stand in front of 
all competitors during thattime. Mr. Bodley’s book 
is in its way as complete a study of France under the 
present Republic as Mr. Bryce’s book was of the 
United States. Mr. Gissing’s volume on Charles 
Dickens is a marvelous piece of thorough criticism 
done by the hand of one too loving to indulge in 
extravagance of mere adulation, too sympathetic to 

miss one single touch of the author’s genius and the 
author’s purpose. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


About the Naval Officers. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


A WAR between the United States and any mari- 
time power must of necessity be mainly waged by the 
navy; and the navy is directly controlled by its com- 
missioned officers. It is, therefore, of interest at the 
present time to know howthese men are qualified for 
the very responsible work before them, and what 
their organization is. 

Broadly they may be divided into two classes, 
known as the ‘‘line” and the ‘‘staff.” Line officers 
are essentially military. They handle the ships, fight 
them, and enforce discipline. The staff officers are 
divided into corps, each having certain specific du- 
ties. Thus there is a corps of engineers, who man- 
age the motive engines of the ships; one of surgeons 
and one of chaplains, whose duties are obvious; one 
of paymasters, who have charge of all financial mat- 
ters connected with the pay of the men, etc.; and one 
of naval constructors, who design and attend to re- 
pairs and alterations of the ship’s steel hulls. There 
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are some other corps who never go to sea, as, for ex- 
ample, the professors of mathematics, stationed at 
the Naval Observatory and Ordnance Bureau, and 
the civil engineers who pursue their calling mainly in 
the navy-yards. The Marine Corps is an organiza- 
tion similar to that of the army, and its duties when 
on shore-do not differ from those of the regular in- 
fautry, except that it is stationed in navy-yards. 
Afloat, the marines man the guns, as do the regular 
sailors, but their special work is police and sentry 
duty. They have their own commissioned officers. 

The officers of the line in the navy are arranged 
in a single list by seniority; beginning with the 
grade of rear-admiral, and soon down through com- 
modore, captain, commander, lieutenant-commander, 
lieutenant, lieutenant junior grade, ensign and naval 
cadet. The staff officers are arranged in separate 
lists of their own. Thus the engineers are classified 
as chief engineers, past assistant engineers,and assist- 
ant engineers; the surgeons as medical directors, 
medical inspectors, surgeons and assistant surgeons; 
and the members of the pay corps as pay directors, 
pay inspectors, paymasters, past assistant paymasters, 
assistant paymasters. The grades in the marine corps 
are similar to those ofthe army and range from colo- 
nel to second lieutenant. 

Viewed from any standpoint the most important 
officers on board ship are the officers of the line, be- 
cause in them resides the power of command. No 
matter how high the rank of a staff officer such 
power is not in him. Even if he have the relative 
rank of a commodore he cannot assume command so 
long as there is even a naval cadet present and on 
duty. In fact, no staff officer possesses what is under- 
stood as actual rank. He has the title of pay director 
or surgeon or chief engineer, and with it he may have 
the relative rank of a commander, or a lieutenant 
commander, or a captain; but heis not a commander 
or a lieutenant commander, or a captain; nor is he 
properly so addressed. 

In time of peace allof the line and engineer officers 
of the navy must be graduates of the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis. Marine officers and paymasters are 
sometimes taken from the same source. The course 
of study there extends over four years, after which a 
two years’ cruise at sea must be made before the 
final graduating examination. The cadet then takes 
his position, determined by his graduating standing, 
at the bottom of the list of ensigns if he goes into the 
line, or at the bottom of the list of assistant engi- 
neers if he goes into the engineer corps. He then be- 
gins to climb the ladder which is to lead him to the 
position of rear-admiral in the one case, or chief en- 
gineer in the other. So long as he behaves himself 
and possesses what the late Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy aptly terms ‘‘the negative virtue of keep- 
ing clear of courts-martial,” and so long as he is able 
to pass satisfactory physical and mental exami- 
nations as he goes from grade to grade, his 
upward movement depends upon nothing but hiscon- 
tinued existence. If he gets into trouble and is 
court-martialed the sentence of that body may de- 
grade him some numbers in rank, but nothing short of 
special gallantry during war can ever alter his relative 
position in an upward direction. If he was graduated 
from the-Naval Academy as No. 2 in his class, the 
man who was No. 1 in the same class will always be 
his senior and superior officer, whether they be naval 
cadets or rear-admirals; and the last man in the 
graduating class of one year will always be the senior 
and superior officer of the first man of the gradua- 
ting class of the next year. This seems on reflection 

a little odd, because the four years’ course is no dif- 
ferent for the man who graduatesin ’98 than for the 
man who graduates in '97, and as merit is supposed 
to determine the position of the men in a given class 
so that the most meritorious man is No. 1 counting 
from the top, and the least meritorious is No. 1 
counting from the bottom, it seems inconsistent that 
the man who has done the worst in a given class 
should always outrank the man who has done the 
best in the class next afterward. But to the naval 
officer educated under our present system, there is 
nothing anomalous about this. Inthe bottom of his 
heart he always retains a lurking belief that he is 
somehow a superior being to the members of the 
class who graduated the next after his from. Annapo- 
lis, no matter how long he or they may live; and as 
he unhesitatingly ascribes that attribute to the grad- 
uates of the class next above him, he always stays 
confirmed in his opinion that he should be so re- 
garded by those who immediately come after him. 
At the same time, it is an astonishing fact that the 
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relative positions which a pack of boys, ranging in 
age from eighteen to twenty-two, assume on leaving 
college, should be permitted to govern their rela- 
tions and their responsibilities and their success in 
their career throughout all the rest of their lives. 
Certainly this is not true in any other profession or 
calling. 

But when one begins to look for anomalies in the 
organization of the line of officers of the navy, many 
others will be found. It will be discovered, for ex- 
ample, that this is the only organization in the civil- 
ized world where promotion is the result of strict se- 
niority, and not dependent upon selection based on in- 
dividual merit. This is not dependent upon discipline, 
because in other bodies, the Roman Catholic Church, 
for example, there exists discipline fully as strict as 
in any military organization, arid yet there nothing 
but.selection prevails, just as it does in all industrial 
and mercantile establishments, in other departments 
of the Government, and, indeed, in other parts of 
the navy outside of the commissioned officers. Sail- 
ors are given their ratings as boatswains—mates, quar- 
termasters, etc,, by selection. Warrant officers— 
boatswains, gunners, carpenters and sailmakers—are 
made by selection. Even the commissioned officers 
themselves get their original places on leaving the 
Naval Academy by selection; but after that they go 
up as infallibly, and in the same order as do elevator 
buckets, and fall off and over at the top at the end 
of their career in a similar way. 

Another curious thing about them is the multifa- 
riousness of the acquirements which they are expected 
to have—not required to know, perhaps, in explicit 
terms, but given to understand that if they do not 
know them they will get intotrouble. Thus every 
line officer is now required to be an expert seaman, 
navigator, gunner, torpedoist, international lawyer, 
diplomat, electrician, engineer, geographer, astrono- 
mer and surveyor. He can specialize in any of these 
branches that he chooses, but is not likely to get 
much thanks for it if he does, and certainly no pro- 
motion or other substantial reward. If fortune has 
gifted him with the genius to invent, he has a rocky 
way before him. His inventions, even if patented, 
stand a chance of being confiscated by the Govern- 
ment without pay or gratuity, and himself looked 
upon askance by his comrades because he has imposed 
upon them the study of other things in addition to 
those which their multiple duties compel them to 
learn and understand about. In fact, the naval offi- 
cer who desires to pass through life in the easiest 
possible way, finds his best course is simple medioc- 
rity. Most of the officers of the navy who distin- 
guish themselves by any particular inventive or liter- 
ary ability get out of it. 

As a naval officer’s career in point of time is 

marked out in the beginning, he knows just how 
many years of active work there are before him, pro- 
vided he keeps his health. At the end of forty years’ 
service he can be retired, on his own request, with 
pay reduced about twenty-five per cent. At the age 
of sixty-two he is retired whether he likes it or not. 
Why a naval officer is supposed to wear out two years 
earlier than an army officer is not clear. No matter 
how young in feeling he may be, no matter how plain 
and obvious his efficiency, no matter how much bet- 
ter fitted he is than the man who is going to take his 
place, on the morning of his sixty-second birthday, 
out he goes. At the age of 61 years and 364 
days he may be a rear-admiral in command of a 
squadron, and when he comes aboard his flagship he 
will be received by all of his officers in full dress with 
the marine guard paraded, and the drums rolling and 
the guns saluting his flag. At the age of 61 years 
and 366 days he can come aboard if he likesin ashore 
boat, but nobody will pay any official attention to 
him whatever,.and he will find himself shorn of the 
whole of his glory. Itis a great change from an ad- 
miral to a private citizen, and involves sometimes all 
the consolations of philosophy. 

All these are matters of detail in which in peace 
times the public takes very little interest—not half 
as muchas, through its representatives, it should take. 
In time of war, however, they assume a new and se- 
rious importance because these are the conditions 
which have surrounded the men who, more than all 
others, are to carry that war to a successful ending. 
Of all the evils of seniority advancement the stagna- 
tion of promotion in the lower grades which has ex- 
isted for many years past is the worst. It is the re- 
sult of graduating large classes from the Naval 
Academy during the Civil War in order to fill the 
places of the naval officers who went South. The 
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officers now heading the lieutenants are about forty- 
seven years of age. Ofthat period they have spent 
five years as midshipmen, three years as ensigns, 
three years as junior lieutenants and ‘twenty-two 
years as fulllieutenants. It is certain that men who 
have been kept in subordinate positions until they 
have passed the age of forty are as a rule seldom 
fitted to assume great responsibilities. 

But now the war has come, bringing with it a new 
prospect to the naval officer who had nothing before 
him but routine ending in retirement. Men who have 
reached command rank at an age which, in the ordi- 
nary course of events precludes their ever hoisting 
their own flags afloat, now see the double stars of the 
admiral blazing before them. For the rear-admirals 
are made during war by selection from all grades down 
to and including that of commander, and no man can 
be selected who shall not have been recommended by 
the President by name to Congress for its thanks, 
for especially gallant and distinguished services. All 
of our existing admirals will be retired for age before 
the present year ends, and if no promotions to that 
grade be meanwhile made for special cause, we shall 
find ourselves with a navy without admirals. 

Of the three officers who are in command of the 
fleets actively engaged in war, two, Dewey and Schley, 
are commodores, and the third, Sampson, is a cap- 
tain. Commodores Dewey and Schley are command- 
ing under their own broad pennants. Captain Samp- 
son has an appointment as Acting Rear-Admiral, a 
position of questionable legality, and somewhat anal- 
ogous to military brevet rank. It gives him all the 
privileges and power of a rear-admiral, but without 
the pay. All three of these officers have had the 
good fortune to reach the command grades early in 
their career and while still in their thirties. Com- 
modore Dewey entered the navy in 1861, and reached 
the grade of commander in 1872. Commodore 
Schley became a commander after eighteen years’, 
and Captain Sampson after seventeen years’ service. 
By way of contrast, it may be noted that there are 
now on the active list men who have served eighteen 
years, and are still junior lieutenants. 

The professional histories of Dewey, Schley and 
Sampson are much the same. All of them have filled 
the posts to which they have been called, as they 
gradually mounted the ladder, with distinguished 
ability. All have held the positions which are re- 
garded as prizes in the service—for each one has been 
a Chief of Bureau in the Navy Department with the 
temporary rank of Commodore long before seniority 
entitled him to that grade. Schley went to the far 
North and rescued the Greely Expedition, and went 
to the far South and commanded the ‘‘Baltimore”’ 
during the Chilean disturbance. Sampson has made 
a great reputation as an ordnance officer; and no man 
has-done more than he to establish American manu- 
facture of American guns and to make them. as they 
are, the best inthe world. And, as for Dewey—the 
thunders of applause with which the whole land is 
now ringing for his magnificent victory at Manila 
drown the more prosaic recital of his admirable ad- 
ministration as Secretary of the Light House Board, 
Chief of Bureau and President of the Board of In- 
spection, and even of his gallant service on the Mis- 
sissippi during the Civil War. 

And as to their personality, it is as different as well 
can be. Schley is genial, dashing, American in his 
keen sense of humor, an excellent disciplinarian, a 
very skilful sailor, and exactly the right man in the 
right place when in command of a flying squadron. 
Sampson has no nerves. It is doubtful if he ever ex- 
perienced the emoticn of fear, or has any conception 
of what it is. He is quiet, reserved almost to auster- 
ity. He is a highly scientific and severe student, and 
indeed has something of that air. The naval officers 
who have sailed with him say that asa commanding 
officer he is ideal. His ships have always been mod- 
els of all that men-of-war should be, and that de- 
scribes his fleet now. He can be relied upon to put 
13-inch shell exactly where they are wanted every 
time, and to do it with the steady and immutable 
certainty of the rising tide. 

Dewey is more of a man of the world. He likes 
his club, he is fond of hunting, he is very debonair. 
On duty he is inclined to severity—and every one 
under him knows that the mark has got to be toed. 
His ships, too, have always been. typical—and not 
merely in general efficiency but in every detail, for he 
has a very keen eye to spot the slightest relaxation. 
His great achievement proves that he has that high- 
est ofall qualities in the sea fighter—professional bold- 


ness, He went into that harbor of Manila in the 
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blackness of night, when the enemy never dreamed 
he would dareto do so. He weighed all the chances 
of the submerged torpedoes, and deliberately took 
them. He maneuvered around that bay after he got 
in with an astonishing freedom which showed that 
he knew the depth of water at every little shoal and 
reef. He smashed those Spaniards at short range, 
and then at long range, and stopped in the middle 
of the fight to recuperate, and then went at it again 
and hammered harder than ever. 

As these last lines are written the news comes that 
Commodore Dewey will receive the thanks of Con- 
gress. He has most gloriouslyearned them. The 
retirement of the fine old warriors of the last con- 
flict will not leave us without a twin starred flag 
afloat. And Admiral Dewey passes to the head of 
the Navy. 


New York Ciry. 





In Cuba. 


BY LIEUT.-COL. GIBERGA, 


Or THE CuBAN INFANTRY. 


THE Cuban soldiers, poorly armed and poorly fed 
and weak in numbers, have become heroes in the 
eyes of the kind North. True, we have heroes among 
us, and we alltry to fight bravely for our country. 
We willingly give up lands, professions and quiet to 
join the torn ranks of the little army; and we win 
many wonderful victories. These victories are due, 
toagreat extent, to the fine qualities of our own 
men—to their dash and skill; but partly to the inex- 
perience of the troops sent against us by the Spanish 
Government. Boys of seventeen and under are forced 
totake up arms against men for whom they have no 
real feeling of enmity. They are rushed about 
through a country they do not know; they are treated 
like dogs by most of their officers, and harassed by us 
from daylight til! dark. Few of their old troops are 
left to fight us. They were men of mettle and knowl- 
edge of warfare, and often proved too much for us, 
manfor man. But the new recruits are fighting un- 
willingly in a cause they do not love, and if we have 
any pity to spare from our own people it is forthem. 

The Cuban in his early boyhood is trained in the 
use of the machete. In time of peace he uses it to 
cut cane and firewood and as a tool in carpentry 
work; but when he rides to war it becomes more 
deadly than the American army saber or the old-time 
rapier. Every countryman, white or black, owns a 
machete, so in this respect our men are easily armed. 
Many of our cavalrymen are without carbines, but as 
the wild charge is the most effective method of 
breaking the enemy in our guerrilla fighting, the man 
with nothing but his machete is not entirely useless. 
When the Spanish commanders hear that we are 
somewhere in the vicinity and march into the hills to 
subdue us, our horsemen divide into small squads of 
ten or twelve and our infantry lie in ambush. When 
the Spaniards are near enough to make sure targets, 
we open fire on them from the brush. Sometimes 
they answer this volley and charge at the smoke, and 
sometimes they turn back and make a dash for safety. 
In either case our little bands of horsemen break in 
upon them from every side, fire and cut and retreat. 
The Spanish officers may try to form their men into 
squares, but very often their attempts are unsuccess- 
ful, so we cut them down asthey run. This is our 
way of coping with the superior numbers of Spanish 
regulars sent out to beat us back into servitude, 
Sometimes the victory is ours, often it is theirs; for 
once in the open their numbers tell. We would not 
be able to carry our system of ambush and deadly 
attack into operation, but for our relays of scouts 
who keep the main body of our army notified of every 
movement of the enemy. 

Most of the colored soldiers fighting for the Cuban 
cause are in the infantry, being too poor to own 
mounts of their own—and in our army every man 
supplies his own horse or else goes on foot, We have 
been under arms for over three years, and during all 
that time have known no such thing as pay-day. 

Americans have too great a fear of catching yellow 
fever in Cuba. The truth of the matter is that our 
pasteral districts and our hills are as healthy as any 
country in the world, and that the disease rages only 
in the vicinity of Havana, and there it is partly due 
to the carelessness of the Spaniards in their sanitary 
arrangements. If the American soldiers who come 


over to help us gain our liberty, keep under canvas 
at night, drink spring or distilled water and avoid eat- 
ing too much fruit, they will be spared for the Span- 
ish bullets, 


But these Spaniards! Pshaw! Kindly 
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bombard Havana with a few of your big ships and 
give us all the rifles we have wanted so long, and we 
will win the island. 


Tampa, FLoripa. 


St. Tammany’s Birthday. 
THE FIRST OF MAY. 
BY ALICE MORSE EARLE, 





THE first day of May can lay claim to have been 
for some years a distinctively American holiday, and 
with unique pretension and unusual honor; since it 
was arbitrarily chosen and appointed, not in com- 
memoration of any great event or action in history 
(as was the fourth day of July), but as a day suitable 
through beauty of season to be assigned as the nom- 
inal birthday, and celebrated as the anniversary day 
of St. Tammany, the chosen patron saint of Amer- 
ica. 

The name Tammany is so associated to-day with 
New York and New York politics that many will be 
surprised to know that the Society of Tammany was 
not of New York origin; nor was the great sachem 
Tammany, to whom thetitle of saint was given and for 
whom the Society was named, an Indian of Manhat- 
tan. He wasa Delaware Indian of the Lenni-Len- 
nape confederacy of Pennsylvania and New Jersey; 
and had he ever set foot on Manhattan Island he 
would have risked his scalp at the hands of the Six 
Nations. 

It is said that when the army of patriots of the 
Revolution had no saint to fight under and to give 
protection (since St. George had to be given over 
wholly to the British), search was made among the 
native great men of America for some one worthy of 
canonization, and, naturally, they selected the warrior 
whose reputation of having whipped the Devil made 
him particularly fit to set against the saint who had 
vanquished the dragon. 

The Pennsylvania troops under Washington’s com- 
mand were the first to inscribe St. Tamanend upon 
their banners; and the great Sagamore, under the 
various spellings Tamanend, Temane, Taminent, Tam- 
ing and finally Tammany, is to this day the only 
native American who has been canonized. The tra- 
ditions of his life are many. He was tried sorely by 
the Devil; by cajoleries, affliction, stratagem, and 
finally was assailed by main force. The battle be- 
tween Tammany and Satan waged for many moons, 
while forests were trampled underfoot and stamped 
into prairies; and at last the Devil in despair was van- 
quished and retreated to Manhattan Island, where he 
found a welcoming home and congenial friends. 
Certain traditions place the wigwam of Tammany at 
the site of Princeton College, New Jersey; others 
make him the first friendly native to welcome Wil- 
liam Penn; his name was reverenced among his peo- 
ple as a mighty brave; for whenever and wherever he 
lived he certainly exhibited to an extraordinary de- 
gree the qualities of a savage hero, andchis life illus- 
trates the highest ideal found among the Indians. 

Naturally, when an Indian saint was chosen by the 
army the celebration in his honor assumed an Indian 
form, and recollections of the old English May-day 
also influenced the rites. A wigwam waserected, and 
a pole crowned with a liberty-cap and bearing toma- 
hawk, wampum, etc., was planted near it. Tam- 
many was personified by a comrade dressed in skins, 
feathers and war paint, who delivered a ‘‘long-talk” 
full of exhortations to patriotism, courage, and all 
manly virtues. Then all danced, in imitation of a 
war-dance, with feathers and bucks’ tails in their 
hats. 

The practice of observing the day spread throughout 
the army. Forts were named for him, and St. Tam- 
many was everywhere honored until just before the 
last war with Great Britain, when General Dearborn, 
then Secretary of War, forbad the festival in the 
army as fostering debauchery among the troops. 

It is one of the singular incongruities of history that 
a nation of men who hated the red man with a fervor 
born through sight of savage atrocities, nourished by 
knowledge of savage treachery, until it became almost 
an instinct of hatred, should have adopted as a guid- 
ing saint one of that abhorred race. St. Tammany’s 
popularity was not confined to the army; poets sang 
his praises; plays were written of his life; societies 
everywhere throughout the Southern and Middle 
States sprang up bearing his name. At one time St. 
Tammany’s Day bade fair to exceed Fourth of July in 
popular regard andcelebration. In Philadelphia and 


other Pennsylvania towns the observance of the day 
Eddis, writing from Annapolis soon 


was universal. 
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after the Revolution, said of St. Tammany’s celebra- 
tion: 

** Besides our regular assemblies every mark of at- 
tention is paid to the patron saint of each parent domin - 
ion; and St. George, St. Andrew, St. Patrick and St 
David arecelebrated with every partial mark of nation- 


al attachment. General invitations are given, and the 
appearance is always numerous and splendid. The 
Americans on this part of the continent have likewise 
a saint, whose history, like those of the above vener- 
able characters, is lost in sable uncertainty. The first 
of May is, however, set apart to the memory of Saint 
Tamina; on which occasion the natives wear a piece of 
buck’s tail in their hat or in some conspicuous situation. 
During the course of the evening, and generally in the 
midst of a dance, the company are interrupted by the 
sudden intrusion of a number of persons habited like 
Indians, who rush violently into the room, singing the 
war-song, giving the whoop, and dancing in the style of 
those people; after which ceremony a collection is 
made and they retire, well satisfied with their reception 
and entertainment.” 

Jacob Hiltzeheimer wrote in 1785 of a celebration 
on May-day of the ‘‘ St. Tammany Anniversary ”’ that 
‘‘a large number of gentlemen collected with tickets 
in their hats which cost 8s. 6d., but afforded us ample 
food and drink.’’ He then tells of the forming of a 
ring and choosing of a chief and council. 

Thomas Twining, a close observer, wrote during 
his sojourn in Philadelphia, on May 2d, 1795: 

‘Having noticed some unusual bustle about the 
streets, I was informed that there had been a review 
of the militia that morning to celebrate the anniversary 
of St. Tammany, the titular saint of America. St. Tam- 
many’s Day was the day before, but that being Sunday, 
the celebration of it had been deferred till to-day.” 

Thus it may be seen that the Tammany of New 
York was originally one of many Tammany societies 
in the country. It belonged to Philadelphia quite as 
closely as to New York. Its charterdescribes it sim- 
ply as a charitable institution; it often gave substan- 
tial aid tothe needy. It undertook the establish- 
ment of a museum of natural history, which after- 
ward in the hands of P. T. Barnum became a valuable 
property. It rescued from an ignoble resting-place 
the bones of the Prison Ship Martyrs of the Revolu- 
tion, and gave them the most remarkable funeral 
this country has ever witnessed. It has performed 
many other worthy deeds. Its popularity arose at 
first from its social attractiveness. In the compara- 
tive absence of clubs and the assembly-rooms of 
many of the present secret societies, the meetings of 
Tammany afforded a social resort. As the poet 
Halleck wrote: 

‘‘There’s a barrel of porter in Tammany Hall 
And the Buck-Tails are swigging it all the night long. 
In the time of my childhood ’twas pleasant to call 
For a seat and cigar mid the jovial throng.” 

One quality was lacking in Tammany. It was never 
aristocratic, never fashionable. The May-day parade 
was deemed vulgar; the jovial meetings far from 
choice. Many great men were members. Aaron 
Burr was its guiding spirit in its infancy, but the 
general membership was far from elegant or select. 

Tammany was a recognized counterweight to the 
Society of the Cincinnati, which, on account of its 
distinguished: membership and hereditary principle 
was looked upon with great alarm by Republicans. 
The sweep of Democratic ideas is plainly proven in 
the fact that Tammany, at first recruited from the 
common folk, has made Presidents and formed poli- 
tics, while the Cincinnati, which included Washing- 
ton, Hamilton, and all the leaders of the army, never 
had political influence enough tocontrol a town elec- 
tion. Indeed, at one time Hamilton planned an 
association of Federalists, similar.to Tammany, with 
the Indian mummery left out. 


Brook yn, N. Y. 





Da Capo—May! 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS, 


‘* Tus annual lilt of poets in the spring— 
When will it cease ?’’ demands our satirist. 
I answer: Never, till, in vain, ye list 
For whistle of the bluebird on blithe wing— 
Not till the brown thrush cease his caroling 
’T wixt sunset and the purple evening mist— 
Till oriole-flute and orchard-bloom break tryst 
And at his door the wren no longer sing. 


Ay, not till Nature’s heart of love grows cold,— 
That heart which unto tuneful worship stirs, 
And rhythmic blossoms from the sod upbrings; 

Ay, not till then, altho the earth wax old, 
And all shrines else forego their worshipers, 
Shall bird or poet fail, in spring, to sing! 





This May morning, for the first time this season, ] 
heard the Baltimore oriole and his new whistle, with 
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which he isso pleased. To myear, the bird is always 
trying, but never quite succeeds in reproducing, some 
half-taught, or half-remembered aria from celestial 
opera. Itis the time, also, when a quick eye notes 
the quick flitting among the blossoming apple-trees 
of many a transient warbler that after some few days’, 
or perhaps only hours’ sojourn is seen no more, borne 
northward to its own predestined place of resting—to 
raise a brood whose young flight we shall never see. 
If a bird werea philosopher instead of a lyric poet, 
what subtleties of reasoning might not he indulge in, 
on this same subject of instinct, compelling the ver- 
nal and the autumn migration! As it is, he does the 
traveling, and leaves man to account for the origin 
of this singular custom in the bird’s world. Among 
the blossoms of springtime, how little attention we 
pay to those upon our shade and forest trees. And 
yet it would be well worth while to give them a 
glance. I do not speak of such gorgeous efforts as 
the tulip-tree puts forth (making a brightautumn out 
of season, as it strews its flowers); nor yet of the 


honey-locust, with its rich, fruity blooms. But 
there are so many varieties of maple _ blos- 
soms, each sort sedulously marking its own 
special moment in the schedule of the un- 
folding season; also, the birches, ashes, and, 


much later, the chestnuts, invite our admiration, 
each with its own ‘‘hanging-garden’”’ of curious and 
lovely green flowerage. So many; and yet of speci- 
mens brought without the companion leaf how few 
could be identified by the casual observer. Here 
stands a cottonwood, not vaguely suggesting rela- 
tionship tothe willows; with itsdrooping, caterpillar- 
like tassels of bloom. Some of these, with the var- 
nished bud-sheaths are already there upon the 
ground. These polished bracts that inclose the 
young leaves smell sweet with a scent like the wax of 
honey, in which a little of the honey still remains, 
gluey to the touch. Or say that the tree, laden 
with the aromatic gifts of the season, has, in turn 
been dropping balsam for free medicine! A beauty, 
also 1 note, that has a touch as of conscious artifice. 
This is the unique mode of vernation practiced by 
the hickory or walnut tree, whose big leaf-buds have 
all the promise to the eye of being about to disclose a 
true fiower instead of mere leaves. The thick calyx- 
like envelop parts, as if to show half-folded petals, 
richly tinged with red, a distant simulation of 
magnolia. But this is all. A few days and the red 
has been replaced by green; the bud was but a leafy 
twig, now resolved into threes and fours. 

But when I[ am looking for beauty, in these affluent 
days of a world recreated, I feel that I need not lift 
my eyes from the ground in my search for it! I was 
ehchanted, held spellbound this morning by the look 
of a raindrop as it lay on a partially unfolded leaf of 
clover (the clover not yet wide awake from its night’s 
sleep). It was a veritable liquid blossom; for I 
would not compare it to anything so merchandizable, 
so drossy, as diamond! [I find adistinct pleasure and 
a soothing sense of relief in resting my eyes upon the 
grass at thistime. The blades arealready tall enough 
to begin that mysterious touching of lances and elfin 
challenging, when, apparently, no wind stirs them. 
I observe that the grass grows with special vigor and 
greenness above a certain big ant-hill—as tho the 
chief occupation of the industrious community had 
been agriculture. My Georgics shall record that 
about this point in the season the ants are particu- 
larly active and enterprising. Their hills are cov- 
ered with crumbly pellets of soil, for some purpose 
and in some way (I know not how) thus worked up 
by the inhabitants. 

An ethereal accolade, as it were, touches eventhe 
meanest of creatures, at this divine season of the 
year, and in some measure bids it to be a revealer or, 
at least, a harbinger of beauty and joyful grace. 
When I saw a water-snake swimming in a shallow 
bay of the creek, and with exquisite cunning con- 
forming to the rippling and ‘* protective’’ serpentine 
lines of the water itself, I forgot the primitive feud 
of Eden, and hailed the enjoying and thankful crea- 
ture—much in the Ancient Mariner’s frame of mind! 
At another time, sitting on a warm bank, it was no 
small pleasure to listen to the frogs in the near shal- 
low pools, all astir, as they were, with grotesque and 
boisterous life. One individual was close enough for 
us to Observe quite distinctly his dark olive coat, 
striped with waving black lines (suggestive of the 
water-snake and the reptilian relationship). His 
copper-colored eyelid slowly winked in the sunshine; 
and we misquoted our Shakespeare with regard to 
adversity and the jewel in the ffrog’s] head! Inthe 
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evening and at a little distance, the Batrachian or- 
chestra, in its entirety of sonorous volume, seemed to 
me now like the reverberations of a monster shell, and 
now like the comfortable purring of some great feline 
creature who might be dozing in the dark hollow be- 
yond the nearer meadows. The little tree-toad’s 
voice, however (which, during all the years of my 
childhood 1 thought was that of some late-chirping 
bird!) came clear and staccato, at marked intervals, 
quite distinct above the droning chorus of his near 
kindred in marshy pool and grassy swale. Rightly 
are they named—these wistful, inquiring voices of 
the early spring—which we call ‘‘the peepers,” and 
which haunt the penumbra of the evening shadow. 





A day spent in the woods; and I know that the 
tapestry curtain of my dreams, to-night, will be 
broidered with wild-flower varigations, in flickering, 
changeful patterns. There will be patches of cress 
and spring beauty, of adder-tongue and purple violet; 
of dicentra and bluebell; also mysterious mounds of 
mandrake pushing up through the dank, rich mold, 
and showing quaint figures of tonsured monks. some 
of them just transmigrating into Chinese mandarins 
with half-opened umbrellas. And, through and be- 
yond this dream-tapestry, will be heard the haunting 
genius of the place, the ‘larum of a high-holder or 
the faintly derisive laughter of the long-wintered 
crow. 

The seasonal color series, traced from mid January 
to middle May, might be scheduled as follows: gray 
and white; gray and adust or reddish (the first 
promise of the buds); reddish and amber or olive 
(the leaves just unfolding); finally, full green of the 
triumphant leaf-tide of summer. But as yet, tho 
distant woods begin totake the curving outlines of 
foliage, the leaves themselves are yet tender and in- 
fantine, almost piteous in their frailty and veined 
pinkiness, when seen near at hand. This even- 
ing, as I stepped outdoors to enjoy the fine sunset, 
the wind, gentle tho it was, had a new sound, no 
longer the hollow sighing of bare branches, heard 
for so many months past, but an intercepted, flutter- 
ing, tentative sound, the first attempts at talking, 
made by the young leaves of the year! By to-morrow 
evening, their speech will have become more articu- 
late; and so, on and on, till all the leafy vowels and 
consonants are conquered and they utter themselves 
with summer-time eloquence. But, for me, this first 
whisper of the dooryard maples in spring, has in it 
something of wondrous, pathetic charm—one of .the 
many indescribable fascinations of thé season. 


IN THE CHILDHOOD OF THE MAY. 
There is joy and there is pain, 
In the childhood of the May ; 
But so subtly blent the twain, 
That more one-in-one are they 
Than the song and its refrain, 
Or the sun-flecked shadows’ play! 


There is pain and there is joy 
In the childhood of the May,— 
Pain obscure and pleasure coy :— 
Which is dearer who can say? 
If the pain we would destroy, 
Pleasure, also, we must slay ! 


There is joy and there is pain 

In the childhood of the May; 
There are thoughts we cannot chain, 

Yet they hold ethereal sway ; 
Sunlit gossamer—beaded rain— 

Half conceal them, half betray! 


Dreams once dreamed by girl and boy, 

Half-rememtered dreams are they, 
Time can never quite destroy. 

Give them welcome, give them way,-- 
Subtle pain and subtler joy, 

In the childhood of the May! 


West New BriGuton, STATEN IsLann, N. Y. 


Liberals and Liberals. 


BY THE REV. JAMES H. ECOB, D.D. 


Now that the Liberal is so much in evidence he 
ought to be defined. There are two distinct classes 
of liberals. They are as sharply differentiated from 
each other as from the conservatives. In the first 
class are those who demand liberty in the truth. In 
the second class are those who demand personal lib- 
erty. This is a difference by a whole diameter. It 
is a difference profound as spiritual life itself. 

The first class, liberals in and for the truth, are 
spiritual men, devout men, believing, godly men. 
The second class, the ‘‘ Personal Liberty Party,” are 
men who seem to have taken their faith by hearsay 
rather than by experience. The first are essentially 


Spiritualists. The second are essentially materialists. 
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The first ask nothing for themselves, but everything 
for the truth. The second demand little for the 
truth but much for themselves. The first claim lib- 
erty of speech, not for the exploiting of their private 
notions, but for the unfettered utterance of the things 
given them of the Divine Spirit. The second demand 
a ‘*free platform’’ for saying what they please. The 
first are puritans in conduct, laying rigorously on 
heart and life the highest laws of holy living. The 
second are liberal in conduct, claiming the right to 
drink wine and smoke in public, to attend all sorts 
of entertainments as they choose, to be easy in Sab- 
bath observance, to engage in all sorts of games pub- 
licly and privately. The first, in their preaching, in- 
sist strenuously upon righteousness as the substance 
of Christian lite; interior and physical righteousness 
for the individual, righteousness for the private and 
public life of society, political righteousness for 
the nation. The second are given much to 
preaching on such subjects as ‘‘ Too Strict Observ- 
ance of the Sabbath,’’ ‘‘Cannot the Church Redeem 
the Stage?’ «‘ Amusements vs. Blue Laws,’’ etc. This 
comparison might be prolonged, but enough has been 
said to show that there are liberals and liberals. 

The attitude of the true liberal is characteristic 

and determinative. To him truth is infinite, like 
God, whois the truth. He therefore insists that no 
man shall attempt to put this infinite truth into 
‘«thimbles of definition’’ and force those little defi- 
nitions upon other men as a norm of faith and prac- 
tice. He does not object to definitions; he may even 
accept them as cordially as his conservative brethren; 
but he insists that we must always be mindful of the 
boundless margin which lies outside of our defini- 
tions. He also insists that that great margin of out- 
side, undiscovered, unformulated truth is God's 
truth; that we must ever keep our windows open 
toward that land; expecting. praying for more light 
and truth. Here lies the fundamental objection of 
the true liberal to dogmatic creeds. He never ob- 
jects to creeds as reverent attempts to systematize 
what truth we have, but he resists as an impertinence 
and blasphemy the creed as a bar to the great outly- 
ing fields of God’s truth. He may believe every ar- 
ticle of the creed as sincerely as his conservative 
brother; but he will never wear it asa yoke, much 
less will he ever think of putting it as a yoke upon 
the neck of his brother. For example, in the Pres- 
byterian controversy the liberal men (I speak whereof 
I do know) were not Briggs men. The majority of 
them did not agree with Professor Briggs’s conclu- 
sions, either in criticism or theology. They did be- 
lieve that a Christian scholar should have the right 
of free investigation in every department of thought, 
and then the right of full, unprejudiced hearing before 
the Church, Altho every conclusion presented by 
such a scholar should be rejected, he must be pro- 
tected in his primal right of seeking the truth and 
presenting his conclusions frankly, fearlessly to the 
Church and the world. How else will the Church 
maintain her good name as the lover and promoter 
of the truth? 

The true liberal differs from his conservative 
brother chiefly in this, he believes not less, but vastly 
more. He rarely denies the conservative’s doctrines 
but sees in them attempts to utter a great truth, a 
truth too great for categorical statement. It must 
be spiritually discerned. He insists upon his privi- 
lege not only to read between the lines but to read 
on after he comes to the end of the lines. 

The true liberal differs from his conservative 
brother in one other important particular, yet it will 
be observed, it is not so mucha matter of ‘‘substance 
of doctrine’’ as of locating emphasis. The liberal 
lays emphasis upon truth exferzenced, rather than 
upon truth systematized. He likewise lays emphasis 
upon ¢ruth transmuted into conduct, rather than upon 
truth as an answer to intellectual demand. In fact, 
the sincere, godly conservative and the true liberal 
are nearer together than they think, They differ 
just enough to secure the highest interests of the 
truth. They need each other. They complement 
each other. The one conserves and brings forward 
the neglected factors of the other. 

As for this other man, with his little claims of per- 
sonal liberty, he is not only the enemy of both con- 
servatives and true liberals but of the truth which they 
both love. His contention for fersona/ liberty inthis 
great, needy, sinning, suffering world, borders close 

upon thecontempt ofall earnest souls. He seems never 
to have had a touch of the ‘‘ world-pain”’ which wrung 
that cry from the great heart of the Apostle: ‘I 
could wish that I myself were accursed from Christ 
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for my brethren, my kinsmen according tothe flesh.” 
This personal-liberty liberal needs a good, old- 
fashioned, sound conversion. 


Denver, Cot. 


Admiral Dewey and the Philippines. 


BY PROF, DEAN C. WORCESTER, 
Or MicniGan University. 

THE first heavy blow at Spain’s barbarous colonial 
policy has fallen, and curiously enough it has fallen 
upon those in power in a colony thousands of miles 
from the one in which her maladministration has 
finally provoked the interference of the United 
States. There should be no regrets over this cir- 
cumstance, however, for if conditions in Cuba justi- 
fied the uprising of the people against the Govern- 
ment which oppressed them, then the Philippine in- 
surgents are thrice justified in their revolt. 

Commodore Dewey’s victory in Manila Bay was no 
less a victory in the cause of humanity than it would 
have been if won in Havana Harbor. Its conse- 

quences may be further reaching than the wisest of us 
can see; but while we are waiting for definite tidings 
there can be no harm in attempting to get a clear 
idea of the conditions which have confronted him, 
and which he is likely to be called upon to face. 

Manila Bay, in which the battle of May 1st took 
place, is on the west coast of the great island of Lu- 
zon. It extends in a northeasterly direction, its 
greatest length being some thirty-five miles, and its 
circumference about a hundred and twenty. It istoo 
large to afford safe anchorage, and the approach of 
the typhoon season will bea serious menace to our 
ships. Manilasuffers more or less from these fright- 
ful storms almost every year. In 1882 twelve vessels 
were driven ashore off the city in a typhoon, while 
others were dismasted or wrecked by collisions. In 
September, 1890, a number of vessels were wrecked. 
Quite recently the ‘‘Gravina,’’ one of the stanchest 
vessels in the archipelago, foundered at the mouth of 
the bay, a hundred and sixty-eight souls perishing 
out of a hundred and seventy on board. It will be 
well, then, for our Commodore to familiarize himself 
with some one of the several unfortified and safe 
anchorages in the northern part of the archipelago. 
The barometer affords unfailing indication of the 
approach of a typhoon long before it is dangerously 
near, and there is usually time togeek a refuge. 

At its entrance Manila is some ten miles wide. On 
the north side rises the lofty mountains, Mariveles. 
The mouth of the bay is divided into two passages 
by the island Corregidor, near which are two large 
rocks, called respectively Fraile (Friar), and Monja 
(Nun). Near Corregidor is asmaller island called 
Caballo (horse). Thereby hangs a tale. In the early 
part of the seventeenth centurya Mexican vessel 

brought to the islands a beautiful girl, who entered a 
convent, but, falling in love witha friar, fled with him 
to the mouth of the bay, where they hoped to be able 
to take ship for Mexico. The elopement caused much 
scandal, and they were pursued by an alderman (cor- 
regidor), captured, and returned to Manila in dis- 
grace. The point where they were overtaken has 
ever since borne the name of the girl (Maria Velez), 
and the imaginative native assures you that Corregi- 
dor is the avenging alderman, and the two rocks are 
the guilty couple. The connection of the horse with 
the episode I forget. 

The passage to the north of Corregidor is deep, 
but only about two miles wide. It is at present swept 
by guns on both island and mainland, and Commo- 
dore Dewey showed his good sense by slipping quietly 
inona dark morning. The fortifications have been 
recently and hastily constructed, and are not provided 
with search-lights, The southern channel is much 
larger, and perfectly sate to one familiar with it; but 
dangerous rocks and shoals exist in it, and must be 
carefully guarded against. Once in possession of 
the land batteries, Dewey can hermetically seal the 
mouth of the bay with one or two of his ships. 

Manila itself lies to the entreme east side of the 
bay, on both banks of the muddy river, Pasig. It is 
divided into the old city and the new. The old city, 
or Manila proper, is surrounded by a moat and mas- 
sive walls, constructed in the sixteenth century and 

still in a good state of preservation. They are, how- 
ever, useless against the guns of modern vessels. 
Antiquated old bronze guns on rotting wooden car- 
riages crown the walls. At the time of my departure, 
in 1893, there were but two modern high-power guns 
in the works about the city, but others have been re- 
cently added. New Manila is on the north bank of 
the Pasig and is entirely defenseless. All parts of 
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the city lie exposed tojdirect fire from thejbay. The Chinese, of whom there are some forty thou- 
Many of the houses, especially the native huts, are sand in the city, practically monopolize its retail 
constructed of highly inflammable materials, and at business. Their superior industry and business in- 
this time of year, when the dry season is at its hight, telligence make it impossible for the pure-blooded 
would burn like tinder. The city is almost without fire native to compete with them. He, therefore, hates 
protection, having to depend upon a few antiquated them most cordially, and never lets slip an opportu- 
hand engines and to obtain water from the river nity to plunder them. That he is quite willing to mas- 
direct. A serious conflagration would inevitably fol- -sacre them has been repeatedly and abundantly de- 
low a bombardment. monstrated in the past, and in the intense hostility be- 
The Pasig is always turbid with mud, and has_ tween Chinese and natives lies one element of dan- 
formed an extensive bar at its mouth, which does ger. 
not admit of the passage of vessels drawing more than The Spanish half-castes, altho constituting but 
fourteen feet. The channel leading to the mouth of about two per cent. of the population, must be taken 
the river is narrow, tortuous, and could be effectively intoconsideration. They have the best of reason for 
defended with a few torpedoes; but, fortunately, being what they are, a restive set, eager for the op- 
there is no necessity tor the vessels of our fleet to portunity to avenge the slights and wrongs under 
enter the river. The trading vessels which ply be- which they have long been compelled to suffer in 
tween the capital and the provinces,or between Manila silence. Many of them have held confidential posi- 
and Hongkong, are all planned with reference to tions, and know the whereabout of treasure and 
crossing the bar, as it is both expensive and risky to valuable documents, 
discharge into lighters in the open bay. Finally, we are told that a strong force of insur- 
Cavite, eight miles distant, on the southern shore gents is at the very walls. It is unfortunate that at 
of the bay, has an arsenal, a patent slip for vessels this critical juncture we should be compelled to de- 
with a hydraulic hauling power of 2,000 tons, and a pend in the least upon their co-operation. They are 
second smaller slip with a hauling power of 500 tons. there for a purpose of their own, and no one who 
Here Commodore Dewey may make minor repairs to knows as I do what they have been calied upon to 
his vessels if he can capture the place beforethe slips submit to in the past can have any doubt as to what 
are destroyed. The fortifications of Cavite are more that purpose is! They cam be little else than an un- 
powerful than those of Manila; but since he has suc- disciplined mob. They have already tasted blood, 
cessfully faced the combined fire from the forts and and they have found it sweet. With arms in their 
the Spanish fleet, he can hardly experience great dif- hands, they are beginning to feel their power. For 
ficulty in reducing the forts with the fleét destroyed more than three centuries their rulers and spiritual 
or rendered useless. advisers have set them an example of inhuman bru- 
Commodore Dewey did not enter the ‘‘innerhar- tality. Human life is a cheap thing with them. 
bor’’ on the morning of May ist, as we have been What is to be expected of them? 
assured, for there is no inner harbor to enter unless Verily, the Governor-General of the Philippines 
it be the Pasig River, which he could notenterin any must be a humorist or a fool, with his platitudes 
event on account of the bar, and did not needto about the loyalty of the natives! Whatsoever a man 
enter atall. Hedid run the batteries at the mouth soweth that shall he also reap! Does one rule apply 
of the bay, attack the Spanish fleet under the very to men and another to nations? For three hundred 
guns of the Cavite forts, and utterly destroy it. To years Spain has been sowing the wind in these islands; 
fail would have been to be annihilated. Hecould islands which ought to have been converted into one 
hardly have hoped to run the batteries again with of the garden spots of the earth. For one I could 
crippled ships; and when it is remembered that his stand by and watch her reap her harvest with little 
vessels are almost unprotected, and that the Spanish regret, but itwould bea different matter it we were 
Admiral compelled him to fight in a part of the to reap it forher. 
bay beset by shoals, the result is a splendid testi- The foreign population of Manila-—and, for that 
monial not only to his bravery but to his remark- matter, every law-abiding non-combatant in the city, 
able skill, To have come through such an engage- be he native, Spaniard or American—is entitled to 
ment without the sinking or grounding of a single protection, It is the business of Spain to furnish this 
vessel is a record of which not only the commander protection until the city falls; but thereafter it will be 
of our Asiatic fleet, but the American people may our business. If reports as to the strength of the in- 
well be proud. surgent forces are correct, it will take a stern hand to 
The Spanish fleet once destroyed, it would remain hold them in check. The laws of civilized warfare 
for Dewey first to silence the batteries in his rear, are not taught Spanish subjects, either by precept or 
and second to reduce Manila itself. Once silenced example; and these insurgents have much to learn 
the batteries at the mouth of the bay will stay before they will make safe allies for any civilized 
silenced, for effective communication between them nation. 
and Manila can be maintained only by water, the The restoration and maintenance of order in Manila 
distance and lack of good roads interfering hopelessly will be no small task; but when this is accomplished, 
with communication by land. The extensive swamps_ shall we have doneour whole duty? The moraleffect 
on the north shore of the bay afford an obstacle to of Dewey’s victory in the provinces will be tremen- 
the construction of roads which would be most seri- dous. They seem to be already ina chaotic state. In 
ous under any circumstances, and Spain has never some places hostilities have long since broken out 
considered it necessary to construct roads in the between natives and Spaniards, while the refusal to 
Philippines even where it could be done easily. pay taxes has apparently become general. The na 
Surprise has been expressed that Dewey did not at_ tives have been taught to believe that Spain was the 
once get control of the cable, and the public do not most powerful of nations, and that resistance to her 
seem to realize that the cable lands on an out-of-the- mandates was absolutely hopeless. When they have 
way and exposed part of the west coast of Luzon, rebelled it usually has been not with hope of success , 
many miles from the scene of the recent naval opera- but in the apathy of utter despair. When they learn 
tions, coming overland from this point to Manila. that the Spanish fleet has been wiped out in a few 
The cable office is in the midst of the fortifications, hours, that Manila has been bombarded and reduced, 
and will not come under our control until Manila there will be an awakening such as these islands have 
falls. never seen; and there will be anarchy in the Provinces. 
Spain doubtless has a heavy force of troops in the With the means at their disposal, the provincial au- 
city, and after the guns are silenced it may still be no thorities will be powerless to cope with it, and life 
simple matter to occupy the place; but even with the and property will be in danger. 
Stars and Stripes floating over the captured fortifica- Fortunately, except for the Spaniards, there are 
tions, Commodore Dewey will find himself face to few Europeans outside of Manila and Ilo Ilo; but, 
face with what may prove his most serious problem. richly as they may deserve it, we could hardly con- 
To understand this problem inall its complexity, one template with equanimity the plundering and mur- 
must understand Manila and its population of 300,- dering of the Spanish friars and planters who are 
000 souls, composed of pure natives, Chinese half- scattered throughout the archipelago. es 
breeds, Chinese, Spaniards, Spanish half-breeds, The Philippine Islanders are in no condition to 
English, Germans, French and Americans. govern themselves at the present time. We must 
Here are all the essential elements foranexplosion, govern them or keep our hands off. 
and a mere spark may bring it. The pure natives A small body of resolute men could restore order 


constitute about 68 per cent. of the population, Such and maintain it, especially as in the present case they 
civilization as they have acquired has not im- would have, or could easily win, the confidence of 
proved most of them, The criminal class is numer- the elements likely to prove disturbing. American 
ous, and the non-criminal class is excitable and dan- troops would be comparatively safe here so far as 
gerous when aroused, 


their general health is concerned, There are plenty 
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of places in the islands which are notoriously un- 
healthy, and there are also plenty of places which are 
the reverse. Yellow fever is almost unknown. Epi- 
demics of cholera occur, but they are infrequent. 
The heat is trying, but not necessarily dangerous. 
The swamps and jungles breed malaria, but the lime- 
stone isiands, like Guimaras, Siquijor and Cebu, 
cure it. 

With the islands under our flag, and order re- 
stored, what next? Shall we hold them until a war 
indemnity has been collected, but ultimately return 
them to Spain? Shall we keep them ourselves? 
Shall we sell or give them to some other civilized 
nation? These are questions which we must 
eventually face. Ido not hesitate to reply to the 
first one in the negative, but wiser heads than mine 
must answer the other two. 

If we are waging a war for humanity’s sake, then 
why, in thename of common sense, should we throw 
away more than half our results after they are won? 
Has there ever been such a thing as a well-governed 
Spanish colony? Is there any foundation in fact for 
the belief that there ever will be? Has not Spain 
demonstrated beyond a peradventure of a doubt her 
utter unfitness to govern even herself? If the Phil- 
ippines again fall into her hands the unfortunate 
islanders will be forced to shoulder a heavy share of 
the war debt. Smarting under the sting of utter de- 
feat, Spain would attempt to avenge her losses on 
those who turned against her in her hour of need. 

It is safe to say that every outrage and every act of 
injustice perpetrated in Cuba within the last ten 
years can be duplicated twenty times over in the 
Philippines. After giving these poor people a 
glimpse of what it means to live under a stable and 
decent form of government, shall we allow Spain to 
again apply to them her fifteenth century methods? 

True, the Philippines are remote and Cuba is near. 
Does the factor of distance enter into right and 
wrong? We know it does not. It is cnly that we 
realize what is seen, or near at hand, while distant 
events are veiled in a haze of unreality. If the Ameri- 
can people understood the conditions which exist in 
the Philippines, they would sooner think of returning 
Cuba to Spain thanof restoring her East Indian pos- 
sessions. 

And let it not be forgotten that the islanders them- 
selves will have to be taken into account. They can 
seek refuge where Spanish troops can never follow. 
Give them a little confidence, put arms in their 
hands, give them leaders, let them feel their strength, 
and Spain can never again subdue them. Arms they 
are certainly getting. Leaders are produced by such 
experiences as they are at present going through 
with, In nearly four centuries Spain has never really 
conquered these islanders. Within twenty mites of 
the capital of Mindoro are savages who never saw a 
white man until 1 went among them. For oneI do 
not believe that the end of the present war will find 
Spain ia condition to maintain even such semblance 
of order in the Philippines as she has maintained 
heretofore, nor would it be any kindness to her to 
give her the opportunity. The sooner she is com- 
pelled to stop sucking the blood of her colonies and 
develop her own resources the better it will be for 
her. 

Looking at the matter from a purely material stand- 
point, there is no room for doubt as to the -richness 
of this group of islands. Few Americans realize 
their extent, much less their possibilities. Luzon 
and Mindanao are islands of forty and thirty-five 
thousand square miles respectively, and a number of 
the other islands measure five to eight thousand 
square miles. The soil is enormously productive,even 
under the present primitive methods of cultivation. 
There is an abundance of magnificent timber on 
many of the islands, and ebony and other very valu- 
able woods are to be hadin plenty. Gutta-percha is 
abundant in the southern part of the archipelago, 
a fact which is not generally known, as it has never 
been handled commercially. There are valuable 
mines of gold, copper, iron, coal and sulfur. 

In spite of the restrictions imposed on business by 
Spain, the commerce is at present large. Under fa- 
vorable conditions it would increase enormously, 
Without going into further detail, I may say, without 
fear of dispute, that these islands would make a rich 
and important colony for any nation with the 
strength and the inclination to give them a decent 
government, and with the energy to develop their 
latent resources. 

Whether we want such a colony, at such a dis- 
tance from home, is another question, and one that 
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I do not feel called upon or able to discuss; but 
one thing seems to me certain. If we oncetake the 
Philippines it is our duty either to develop their 
resources and give them good government, or to 
turn them over to some other nation that will. 


Camp Life at Chickamauga. 


BY CHAPLAIN T. G. STEWARD, U.S.A. 





THE daily press has kept the country well in- 
formed of the doings of the soldiers in the camp in a 
general way; but the flaming scare-head dispatches 
have done but little in giving a picture of the real life 
that is going on here. 

On April 24th the first religious service on the 
ground was held in the camp of the Twenty-fifth In- 
fantry, Chaplain Prioleau of the Ninth Cavalry, 
assisting the Chaplain of the Twenty-fifth in conduct- 
ing it. As we were without books of any sort, the 
regimental band furnished all the music, playing 
beautiful sacred airs in the place of singing. 

Saturday, April 30th, the Ninth Cavalry took up its 
line of march for Chattanooga, to take the cars for 
Tampa, Fla. This move robbed us of the presence 
of Chaplain Prioleau and left only your humble serv- 
ant to serve as Chaplain for all this armed host as he 
thought. But the cheering had hardly died away 
over the departure of Chaplain Prioleau’s regiment, 
before that great big, full-souled preacher of joy, Chap- 
lainC, C. Bateman, appeared in the camp. His visit 
to my tent was like sparkling water from a Montana 
stream. 

Some ugly things have been said about the colored 
soldiers by a few of the Southern papers; but it is 
remarkable that such papers as the Chattanooga 
Times and Charleston Mews and Courter have spoken 
out boldly in defense of the black regiments. The 
sentiment in this locality appears to have improved in 
this respect since our arrival, two weeks ago. 

While there appears great and serious earnestness 
on the part of the officers and men assembled here, 
and there is a willingness to serve the country and up- 
hold the flag, as is evidenced by the number of men 
who are now re-enlisting as their time expires, yet 
there is very little of buoyant enthusiasm. The sol- 
diers of ourlittle, but thoroughly loyal and thorough- 
ly trained army, will fight. But with them the whole 
affair is a serious problem, in the solution of which 
they may become canceled factors. Bullets and 
fever are death-producing agencies, and it is against 
these our boys in blue are to march. 

Then again three things, each of them enormous, are 
going on in haste, and all going on at the same time, 
to wit—the reorganization of the regular army, the 
creation of a volunteer army, and war. All of 
these have their effect upon the camp. Officers of 
wide experience are leaving the regular army, to 
take higher positions in the volunteer army, while at 
the same time the enlisted strength of the regular 
army is to be trebled, principally by inexperienced re- 
cruits, and this to be done under the pressure of ‘‘On 
to Cuba.” 

Sunday, May 1st.—Beautifully the morning opens 
while reveille is sounding in a dozen different camps. 
How sweet and peaceful all nature, and how in har- 
mony with the quiet, leafy bowers are the spirits of 
the camp. ‘‘HowlI do enjoy pastoral scenes,’’ re- 
marked a veteran field officer, as he looked far into a 
grove ofoaks and pines. But mess call, sick call and 
guard mount following in rapid succession, impress 
upon us that we represent the nation militant. At 
the close of the ceremonies of guard-mounting the band 
played a selection of sacred airs, which threw a hush 
over our whole camp, causing many to think of child- 
hood, home and the church of their fathers. 

A little before twelve o’clock a circular came 
around calling on all the officers to submit a list of 
articles, both for themselves and their men, which 
would be the minimum baggage they could go into 
the field with in a tropical climate. The object 
sought was, to carry the maximum of fighting material, 
and the minimum of what might be called /¢ving ma- 
terial—just what was strictly necessary to keep up 
life. My own list under these restrictions was: one 
telescope valise, one roll of bedding, one-camp table, 
one camp-stool. 

During the day our camp was thronged with vis- 
itors, and exciting games of baseball were played. 
It ten minutes before three o'clock in the afternoon 
the church call was sounded, and at three a large 
number of soldiers and civilians assembled in the 
grove near headquarters. The band played ‘‘Oh 


think of a Home over there,” and ‘‘ Beulah Land,’’ 
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and then played ‘‘ Old Hundred,’’ the congregation 
joining with it in singing: ‘‘ Praise God, from whom 
all blessings flow.” 

After prayer I read a part of the fortieth chapter 
of Isaiah, beginning with ‘‘Comfort ye, comfort ye 
my people, saith your God.” I then spoke of the 
Gospel as a message of comfort because it announced 
the pardon of sin, the love of God, and eternal peace 
and bliss. After the sermon the assembly joined in 
singing: ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” led by our ex- 
cellent band. Many soldiers from other regiments 
came to shake hands with me, and one asked for the 
chapter I had read. There are some active and 
strong Christians in the camp, but they make only a 
small minority when compared to the careless and 
non-professing. The soldiers’ temptations are very 
great, and their helps to godliness weak and few. 
Christian reader, do pray for the soldier. As I close 
this article a solitary cornetist is playing ‘‘ Auld Lang 
Syne,”’ for his own comfort, and the notes find wel- 
come in many hearts as they ring out in the moon- 
light. There! Just as I expected, and almost feared, 
he has now switched off to ‘‘ Home, sweet home.” 
His refrain was too sad, and he now turns to a lively 
air, giving me an opportunity to wipe my eyes and 
close this paragraph. 


CHICKAMAUGA NaTIONAL Park, GA. 


Our Washington Letter, 


BY MABEL HAY BARROWS, 


AT present we have two Congresses, one on the 
hill, one in the town—one for the men, one for the 
women. The mothers are here and the grand- 
mothers, and the maiden aunts! And they all flock 
to the Opera House to attend the three daily sessions 
of the Mothers’ Congress. It is quite proper that the 
maiden aunts should go, as what the mothers learn 
by practice they may learn by theory and observa- 
tion. The foyer of the theater is a kindergarten 
bazar. One young mother, from a region where 
kindergartens are evidently scarce, is taking a com- 
plete ten-minute course in training from the clerk, 
who explains the gifts and amusements. A benevo- 
lent grandmother looks over the piles of children’s 
books. Teachers study the music readers and pic- 
ture plays. The choice of wares range from photo- 
graphic buttons of Miss Willard to shredded wheat 
biscuit. Peace flags, purple, yellow and white, wave 
on one side, and stars and stripes onthe other. The 
entrance is filled with women frdm all parts of the 
country, chatting gayly, comparing notes of experi- 
ence, pinning on their badges as delegates, and col- 
lecting the catalogs offered for distribution. One ex- 
cellent thing freely circulated is the book list sug- 
gested by the Congress. It contains short but sug- 
gestive lists for the reading of parents and children, 
graded from the kindergarten to the time when ro- 
mance is appreciated. The books are well chosen 
and systematically classified. 

Within the theater a large audience may be seen at 
any time during the day. The sessions begin early 
and last late, for there is much tobe said. The sub- 
jects chosen for papers and discussion cover a wide 
range of ground. There is the mother’s point of 
view in varying phases, the rich mother, the heathen 
mother, the worried mother, and the twentieth cen- 
tury mother. The child comes next, not only the 
normal happy baby, but the blind, deaf, or invalid 
sufferer, and the feeble-minded little one. The fam- 
ily as a whole must be eonsidered, its circumstances 
in foreign countries, its needs here, and its beauty 
everywhere. Many practical questions are alsotaken 
up—the training of nurses, the folly of ‘‘ showing off” 
children, the importance of legible handwriting 
(good!), and child literature. 

The teachers have their share; music, art, re- 
ligious instruction, discipline, manual training, ven- 
tilation, story-telling—everything that the teacher 
should understand, from the kindergarten up! 

Among the speakers are many whose names and 
work are well known: Mrs. Theodore W. Birney, 
President of the Congress; Mrs. Mary L. Dickinson, 
Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, Mrs. Helen H. Gardener, 
the Countess di Brazza, Mr. Anthony Comstock, of 
the Society for the Suppression of Vice; Dr. Mary 
Wood-Allen, of the Purity Society; Mrs. Kate Bar- 
rett, of the Florence Crittenden Missions; Dr. Barr, 
who spoke in behalf of the feeble-minded children; 
Mr. Ralph Waldo Trine; Mr. Edward G. Allen, the 
authority on the blind; Dr. Gallaudet, who told of 
errors to be avoided in teaching the deaf; Miss 
Amalie Hofer, of kindergarten fame; Miss Mary E. 
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Burt, Professor Dubois, of Atlanta University; Dr. 
Hailmann, the United States Indian School Superin- 
tendent; and Mrs. Margaret Bottome, of the little 
silver cross. There are a score of other bright women 
and sympathetic men; in fact, a goodly feast is set 
before us and we are cordially invited to partake. 
There is a good showing of public spirit to enhance 
its attractiveness, and a broad, impersonal stand- 
point that is refreshing. It is a fine undertaking of 
Mrs. Hearst’s, this gathering together of representa- 
tive and zealous mothers. With suchan impetus the 
Congress should be continued without further assist- 
ance from Mrs. Hearst, who last year paid all the 
expenses. 

What an impressive thing is the commencement at 
the Gallaudet College for the Deaf! The swift, silent 
language, so bewildering in its rapidity, fascinating 
in its grace, pathetic in its stillness! The serene, 
earnest faces, the expressive hands, and the joyous, 
appreciative manner! It is all very strangeto the un- 
initiated. 

There were several unique things about the ex- 
ercises this year. Dr. Gallaudet went abroad last 
summer to visit and consult with the leading teachers 
of the deaf on the Continent. In France he was 
especially well received, as he holds to the improved 
method originated by the Abbé Del’ Epée, a method 
which has fallen somewhat into abuse and neglect in 
France, tho the leaders are trying to reintroduce this 
combination of oral and manual speech. So strong 
an impression was made by Dr. Gallaudet, that the 
deaf people of France planned to send him a tribute 
of their respect, Contributions were sent in from 
different parts of the country for the purpose. A 
few weeks ago there came to Kendall Green their ex- 
pressions of gratitude—a colossal bust, modeled by a 
deaf-mute, of their first benefactor, the Abbé Del’ 
Epée. During the early part of the exercises the 
bust was hidden by French and American flags. 
When the time of the unveiling came (for Dr. Gal- 
laudet has turned this personal tribute into a gift to 
the college), two of the students, pretty giils in pink 
frocks, drew aside the flags. The French Ambassa- 
dor then replied for his nation, speaking slowly in 
French that Professor Fay, who was interpreting to 
the students, might translate his words into English. 
But it was more wonderful than that. The Ambas- 
sador spoke in French, and his thoughts were at once 
expressed by Professor Fay in the language of ideas, 
which knows neither English nor French. Interpre- 
tation without translation is unusual; but Dr. Gallau- 
det affirms that he had no difficulty in communicating 
with the deaf in France, Germany, Switzerland and 
Italy; language was not a barrier, 

The patriotic element, which is never lacking nowa- 
days, was expressed by two young girls, with suitable 
ribbons, who recited ‘‘ America.’’ One of them, a 
deaf-mute daughter of deaf-mute parents, who has 
been given a voice by this training, recited it orally. 
The other spoke in the more eloquent language of 
the hand. 

Besides the orations of the students, read by the 
faculty, but told by the writers in their own way, was 


a fine address by General David B. Henderson, of ' 


Iowa, one of the Republican leaders in the House of 
Representatives. He is always eloquent, always stir- 
ring, and under these impressive circumstances, 
which evidently affected him strongly, his words to 
the students were something to remember. 

After the exercises in the chapel, the favored ad- 
journed to afternoon tea at Mrs. Gallaudet’s, where 
they expressed their wonder over things accomplish- 
ed as they sipped their lemonade. Already summer 
leave-taking seems to be at hand. Few other invita- 
tions would have called forth such a wide response at 
this late hour; but the attractiveness of the home 
and the cool, fresh grounds, green with new leaves 
and pink with crab-apple blows, in addition to the 
welcome within, repaid the dusty journey through 
the most uninteresting part of Washington. 

From the deaf to their cousins, the blind, is no far 
cry. While the city has had its attention drawn to 
those whocannot hear at Kendall Green, a lady from 
England has been trying to interest us in those who 
cannot see. Fifty years ago Dr. Moon, of Brighton, 
lost his sight. He was too old to be trained like the 
blind children, and his stiffened hands had lost their 
delicacy of perception. The embossed type then in 
use was too complicated for him, so he studied out a 
system of his own suited to his needs and those of 
other adults who have lost their sight. This type, 
which now bears Dr. Moon’s name, is widely used in 
England among those who have become blind late in 
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life. Its simplicity makes it legible to the hardest toil- 
worn hands. When we realize that seventy percent. of 
the blind are adults for whom no provisioa is made 
by the training schools, we see the need of such a 
system. A large majority of these sufferers are 
among the poor where the working members of the 
family have no time to read aloud to the poor 
prisoners, nor to lead them to the public readings 
given for their benefit. To meet their needs Moon’s 
Society was started in England, with branches in 
many other countries, as this type is used to express 
over four hundred languages. This movement pro- 
vides public and circulating libraries embossed in 
the Moon type, and sends teachers into the homes of 
the blind to show them howto read. One such so- 
ciety has been started in Philadelphia, and it is to 
be hoped that more will grow upin this country. 

Miss Moon, the daughter of Dr. Moon, has given 
her life to carrying on her father’s work. She is well 
known in England and the colonies as the honorary 
Secretary and Treasurer of Moon’s Society. At pres- 
ent she, with the help of her brother, Dr. Moon, of 
Philadelphia, is trying to arrange for such a circula- 
ting library in Washington. The Congressional Library 
provides a cheerful reading-room for the blind, and 
gives them publicreadings. Mr. Thomas Nelson Page 
and several other authors have kindly offered their 
services and read from their own writings. The diffi- 
culty is, however, that the majority of blind people in 
the city have no means of getting to the Library, and 
the embossed books may not betaken from the build- 
ing. Miss Moon’s enthusiasm and devotion will sure- 
ly make themselves felt in this country. It is a pity 
that her stay is limited to a few weeks, for in six 
months she might accomplish a great deal here as an 
apostle to the blind. ‘ 

Governor Brady, of Alaska, gave an informal talk, 
the other night, to some friends of the Indian and the 
Alaskan natives. For twenty years he has lived in 
Sitka, and his pretty wife has been there more than 
half that time. If people would follow this example 
and make their homes there instead of going to Alas- 
ka for the purpose of getting what they can, and com- 
ing away without giving any return, the evils of a 
shifting population would be done away with. Few 
of us know how moderate is the climate of Sitka. 
This winter the thermometer touched sixteen degrees 
above zero at its lowest point, and in Washington, 
where we pride ourselves on our mild weather, it fell to 
nine degrees above. A country where the grass grows 
breast-high in spots, where wild currants ripen in the 
woods, and where radishes thrive in the garden, cannot 
be so unhomelike, after all! But it will not be entirely 
homelike till the people can own their homes. Gov- 
ernor Brady, eight years ago, took up a claim of 160 
acres of land in Sitka, paying for it at the rate pre- 
scribed by Congress. Since then he has put thou- 
sands of dollars into surveying, improvements and 
lawyers’ fees, and yet the Land Office cannot grant 
him a title to this spot which for all these years he 
has made his home. No wonder, with such discour- 
aging experiences on every hand, that visitors are 
more frequent than residents. But Congress has now 
the subject in hand. : 

From all this it might seem that Washington had 
become alarmingly serious. But we must not forget 
the Circus and the Horse Show; and next week comes 
a third congress—the ‘‘Congress of Rough Riders 
and Buffalo Buill’’! 

While we are dozug as usual, we cannot fee/ as we 
did before the war came on, Wild elation over 
Dewey’s victory is tempered by sympathy for those 
who must live in long suspense till word from the 
Pacific squadron brings them good news or bad from 
their dear ones, 


Fine Arts. 
The National Sculpture Society’s Ex- 
hibition, 1898. 


ANY one whose associations connect sculpture with 
funerary and park monuments only, should be taken, 
for the revision of his ideas, to this lastand latest word 
of the eighteenth century upon the subject. The first 
exhibition of the National Sculpture Society, given in 
1895, was the only one in history where sculptors have 
banded together to create a beautiful exhibition in which 
their work was a primary interest; and this year, the 
valiant innovators have followed their own precedent; 
for Paris even, where scultpture is at its best, could 
not afford it one, in creating an exquisitely beautiful 
effect of sculpture combined with landscape gardening, 
color and architectural setting. In the Vanderbilt 
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Gallery, bounding a little formal landscape garden, 
with walks and beds of bloom, is a square colonnade; 
and between the classic columns stand replicas of six 
of the heroic bronzes that look down upon the rotunda 
of the Congressional Library. On the west side a 
Chateau d@ Eau is created, where water tinkles down 


.some pale green steps between pink hydrangeas, and 


above is ‘‘The Reading Youth’’ from the Garfield 
monument, by Mr. J. Q. A.Ward (instead of the Pan, by 
Mr. Barnard, unhappily belated at the foundry). All 
around the gallery arealleys between evergreens, and 
branches of fir are massed high against the walls; and 
there are seats where one may enjoy without weariness 
the beauty of form and color, the fragrance, and sound 
of bird-notes and of falling water. 

The middle room, now ‘‘a conservatory,”’ is trellised 
over with ivies, and in the center isa delightfully orig- 
inal little fountain, its motive a small nude child hold- 
ing a struggling duck in its arms, while baby ducks in 
high relief stretch up about the pedestal and spout 
water from their clamorous beaks. One can imagine 
the relaxation that this work has brought to Mr. 
McMonnies in the intervals of monumental labors. 

Over one hundred sculptors are represented, and de- 
signs, realistic and fantastic, in wood, marble, bronze, 
silver, ivory, iron, terra-cotta, plaster and porcelain, 
from miniature to collossal in size, proves the diversity 
of the plastic art in its adaptation to all tastes and to 
varied needs. 

One smallest room is a memorial gallery, and the 
beautiful tomb is here which Mr. Duveneck, the 
painter, made for his wife—‘‘ Connudialis Amor de 
Mulcibre fecit Apellem.”’ NWHow beautiful she is as she 
lies with folded hands, one long palm branch laid upon 
the slight, shrouded form! Mr. Adams’s relief for the 
bronze memorial for a mausoleum floor is also here, its 
graceful border of lilies and poppies treated with all 
the delicacy of the early renaissance. A portrait of 
the late Mr. Olin Warner, hanging opposite, is sur- 
rounded by his work; noone stronger or more capable 
in forceful plastic portraiture has arisen to fill his place. 
Reliefs quite hold their own with the round in the in- 
terest of the exhibition; but of them all, Mr. Bartlett’s 
bronze door for the Clark Mausoleum is the most un- 
convincing because the least convinced. The poppies 
flourishing in exaggerated scale and relief about the 
border are done, however, with joyous abandon. They 
are the result of one of the earliest efforts in this coun- 
try to cast in cire perdue—an attempt not yet successful, 
as may be seen by comparison with the bust of Dr. 
Holmes, by Mr. Brooks, cast in Paris by the same ar- 
tistic process and placed by the entrance door. 

Other interesting reliefs are the portrait of Commo- 
dore de Kay, by Mr. Louis St. Gaudens, exceedingly 
well reproduced in the catalog; the doors for the Con- 
gressional Library by the late Olin L. Warner and Mr. 
Herbert Adams, and the reliefs for the Hahnemann 
monument in Washington noted in other exhibitions; 
Mr. Adams’s most artistic portrait of three children, and 
Mr. Mowbray Clark’s portrait of two children; Mr. 
Lukeman’s portrait relief for a monument, and Mr. 
Calverly’s severely studied medallions. A medallion 
portrait of a girl ona horse, a joyous, decorative, grace- 
ful composition by Mr. MacMonnies who, as his brother 
artists say, ‘‘ can model anything,” is reproduced on 
a small scale, and again ona still smaller scale, by the 
new reduction process just introduced into this coun- 
try by the Henri-Bonnard Bronze Company. One more 
relief and we have done. It is ‘‘ My Sister Yale,” a 
beautiful thing executed in exquisitely grained and 
toned marble with a strong feeling of Donatello bythe 
brothers Piccirilli. There are said to be seven of them, 
all marble-cutters; and if you ask any one of them who 
did it, he answers ‘‘ My brother.” 

Probably the noblest work of the whole exhibition is 
the group of three figures from the John Boyle 
O’Reilly monument in Boston, by Mr. D.C. French. 
There is a largeness, a nobility about Mr. French’s 
work which few men attain. These qualities are dis- 
tinctively his whether in a composition of several fig- 
ures or in the execution of folds of drapery—in the 
Herodotus of the Congressional Library, or in the dear 
girl holding a basin, for a memorial in Milwaukee. 

Another kingly work is the ‘‘Indian Hunter,” a 
bronze, by Mr. J. Q. A. Ward repeating the one in 
Central Park, intended to mark the site of the home 
of James Fenimore Cooper, at Cooperstown, N. Y. 
And powerful, dramatic modeling is rarely carried fur- 
ther than in the ‘‘ Symbol of Life,’’ and the ‘* Vuiture 
of War,” by Mr. Charles Grafley, of Philadelphia, who 
also contributes a portrait bust. 

Of these there are many and excellent; Inness and 
others, by Mr.Hartley; Julia Marlow anda portrait bust 
in tinted plaster by Mr. Adams; a lady, by the eminent 
Parisian sculptor, Dampt, and the Hon. Henry Bar- 
nard, by Mr. Jaegers may be mentioned. 

Mr. Bitter, not unlike Mr. MacMonnies in idea, but 
less graceful in execution, has put in bronze a boy with 
geese fora fountain. A charmingly playful rendering 
of a nude baby is Mr. Tholenaar’s Cupid Captive, sent 
from Paris, and it would be difficult to suggest the 
humorous and decorative way in which Mr. Linder has 
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used baby heads forterminals of andirons. Mr. Lin- 
der is evolving a most original, fanciful and beautiful 
style of his own in decoration; it is not at all commer- 
cial, but whimsical, graceful and entirely his own, as 
in the large panel with a relief figure. 

There are several reminiscences of Barye’s small 
sculpture of animals, and the best appear to be the ex- 
cellent study of a ‘‘ Buffalo,” by Mr. A. Phimester Proc- 
tor, and a horse, all carved in the blast of ‘‘ Winter,” 
by Mr. Borglum, of Cincinnati. 

Miss Potter sends again, from Chicago, several of her 
little plaster sketches of society girls; but one goes 
further, andis a sweet suggestionof a ‘‘Young Moth- 
er.” 

The loans include ivories, coins, figurines from Tan- 
agra, and reproductions of antique bronzes—so as to 
cover suggestively many fields of sculpture. Surely the 
originators of the exhibition may be held in honor for 
their breadth of view, and the artless public could not 
be led by gentler and more agreeable means toward an 
appreciation and love for plastic art than by this last 
transformation of the Fine ArtsGallery. Would thatit 
were thronged! 

In the members’ room is a collection of photographs 
of sculpture, and the models of sun-dials in competition 
for the prizes of $500 and $250 offered by Mr. Thomas 
Hugh Kelley. One of the models was sent from Au- 
stralia and one from England. 


Music. 
How Does the Professional Musical 
Performer Make a Living? 





NoT every pianist can expect to be paid such sums 
as Paderefski, or Rosenthal, or young Hofman. Not 
all the eminent and busy singers can look for the 
fee for a single evening of opera or concert appearance 
obtained, quite as a matter of course, by Mme. Melba, 
Mme. Sembrich or Mr. Tamagno. To possess areal and 
established reputation as a great violinist may not nec- 
essarily ‘‘ pay’’ as does the engagement in a concert of 
Mr. Sarasate. For these are exceptionally popular, 
proclaimed and ‘‘ drawing’”’ musical stars. And it may 
as well be said that the vogue before the rea/ public 
—the public that don’t know or care about music, as 
well as the public that do—in other words, the widest 
public—determines how many hundred dollars an 
afternoon or evening of music-making is worth to you. 
Your genius must be ‘‘ got up” to its highest pitch of 
perfection, oh yes! But your name must be ‘‘got 
up” too, if you are really fortune-hunting in music’s 
field. One thing must follow the other, cause and 
effect. 

Let us first speak briefly of the vocalist. In Europe, 
on quitting a conservatory, a promising young singer 
is usually snapped up at once by some responsible mu- 
sical theater. This especially is the custom in France. 
On the strength of his or her talents and industry and 
tact, all personal qualities, a good deal depends when 
he or she is after this start duly an associate of some 
good lyric house. Such a beginner is set to work in ear- 
nest. He hasa small salary that will increase as a use- 
ful reputation increases. But in no case canan operatic 
singer in Europe, England considerably excepted (Rus- 
sia somewnat excepted) look for a quarter of the sum 
by performance or by season that a star often gets in 
the United States and in parts of South America. That 
must be plainly understood. But the permanent and 
home-work is remunerative enough in European music- 
al cities to enable a favorite singer to live there in com- 
fort, and even luxury. Outside operatic engagements 
and tours are permitted—on royalty—according to the 
course of the singer’s career. Concert-work is allowed 
and added. Sometimes a successful singer finds time 
for teaching while in full vogue, tho this is not com- 
mon nor wise. Then come benefits and a pension de re- 
traite, that insures to an artist a certain small income in 
retirement and old age. Taken all in all, the European 
artist in opera, if well-placed or judicious, can earn an 
excellent income and enjoy a brilliant career, without 
having that really enormous prestige which is indeed 
a capital to a few singers, male or female; to relatively 
a few in a hundred. 

In our country, however, the conditions of a distinct- 
ively operatic career at present are less fortunate and 
safe than those above. Here, an operatic career has 
no peculiarly local basis, established and, in fact, legal. 
The operatic engagements come as they may come, in 
two kinds. One comes by a singer’s belonging to one or 
another of the very few really large and metropolitan 
companies, and singing under the conditions—but never 
the salary—of foreign artists, and singing in a foreign 
tongue, for a rather short ‘‘season”’ in each twelve 
months. The other operatic work comes in taking up 
the career of a light-opera singer in English, and, if 
possible, achieving soon ‘‘a star ’’ position therein. 
These operatic conditions are almost alternatives. 
Neither of them can be depended on as permanent and 
prudent fields of work, tho large sums are frequently 
madeinthem. The adoption of the one is almost in- 
evitably a sacrifice of the other. 
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But the"singer who does not enter upon an operatic 
career will do wisely, as soon as competent, to geta 
church-choir position, at a salary likely to be increased. 
Oratorio and general high-class concert-work must be 
persistently aimed at. And the incidents of outside 
musical communities must be made useful. Teaching 
will almost inevitably follow, and with a good name for 
voice-building and for method, a competence, and often 
much more than that, can be built up. A composer’s 
and a conductor’s good will are valuable things. But 
our large cities are overcrowded with good concert- 
singers and teachers of merit. Patience and some 
money to depend on during the struggle, are invaluable 
aids to success. 

The instrumental musician lives by his concert work 
essentially, and makes his income by his power to draw 
audiences to a concert. 
tised name, a proclaimed distinction are everything. 
His metropolitan appearances, his tours, his music-fes- 
tival engagements are often enormously remunerative, 
as we know. Or, when not enormously so, they can be 
at least satisfactorily to his profit. A pianist or violin- 
ist who cannot get a thousand dollars for his one ap- 
pearance, surely need not turn up his nose at 4 hundred 
dollars or even at fifty, every now and then. It does 
not take many hundred-dollar engagements to add ap- 
preciably to one’s income. Then, too, there may be 
counted-in the mystic connections in the interests of 
musical-instrument manufacturers, a large if very pri- 
vate spoke in many a player’s wheel. There are also 
the contracts made as members of an orchestra. The 
teacher’s work can begin early, and be valuable soon. 
The organist has his salary from achurch. There are 
ways in which an accomplished solo artist can be bene- 
fited by the business of the music dealers. 

But—as matters in the musical profession now are, 

one element, not yet mentioned, is of vast, of formida- 
ble importance. An author’s success with his book, 
however clever the book, largely depends on his pub- 
Jisher—on the publisher who has push, money, a busi- 
ness sense of the book. The painter cannot do half as 
well as he might, when he is without a zealous, promi- 
nent picture-dealer. Just so the musical artist must 
have an energetic, and, if possible, a motable agent. 
That agent can make or mar the artist career and live- 
lihood. On him depends the real money-making, over 
and over. To his conscience and care falls the respon- 
sibility, business details of advertising his singer, keep- 
ing the name before the public, securing good engage- 
ments—and more than just incidentally of getting the 
most that he possibly can get out of the singer’s com- 
pensation or capital in return. Often the agent is asad 
rascal, a very leech, a Shylock of art. Often he needs 
the law to circumvent his dark tricks and to bend that 
strong arm with which he drives his luckless slaves, the 
singers and players, as with a rod of iron. Sometimes 
a young singer is handicapped for years by the exacting 
terms of an early contract to a dishonest or grasping 
agent. But, on the other hand, a really successful 
agent is a leverage of the first order, if a performer be 
competent and fairly on guard. Hecan make the flower 
of a cereer a double blossom, where the artist alone 
cannot begin to do so. The agent, as ‘‘ careers” in 
music now go, is almost the size gua non; for worse orfor 
better. In reckoning the artist’s ability to sit down in 
his own warm corner as the heyday of earning fame and 
name is over—or the artist’s power to make music ‘‘pay,”’ 
by marketing histhroat or his fingers as one might mar- 
ket corks or burlaps—the agent is a good deal of a Grand 
Turk in these, at best, hazardous consummations, de- 
voutly to be wished. The artist who faces you from a 
musical stage, of an evening, is doing it for so much 
money and must so do it; as well as from a love of mu- 
sical art. His gift are his wares, like boots or bonbons. 
He has a good chance, with ordinary good luck and 
good sense, of making them rather more valuable. But 
be it remembered, now and ever, that as a breadwinner 
and dependence, the boots and bonbons are more secure 
commodities than musical genius, even if it be the best 
in the world. 





Sanitary. 
The Onward March of the Plague. 


BEHOLD how wide an extent of mischief a few un- 
checked microbes can create! is a natural exclamation, 
when we read that the plague has appeared in Calcutta, 
on the opposite side of India from Bombay, and that 
as long ago as the first of April it had a firm hold on 
Jeddah, the port of Mecca. To look at the map and 
see that it has found lodgment on the direct route of 
people coming from India to Europe thrills one with 
horror; but in vie w of its possible, almost probable, in- 
vasion of Europe the onlooker from this continent feels 
that no measure can be too strong to check it. 

The great difficulty, as all the world knows, that Eng- 
land has had to contend with in India, is the ingrained 
religious and caste prejudices of the natives; and it was 
too radical a measure to be ventured on, to suspend the 
pilgrimages from Hindustan to Mecca till there was a 
certainty that the plague had been stamped out in Bom- 
bay. It would have quickened the already formidable 
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political fermentation among the Mohammedans and 
raised the cry that ‘‘ the Infidel was trying to crush the 
True Faith under the pretense of protecting the public 
health.’’ The whole world would have hailed the 
strongest sort of repressive steps in corraling the dis- 
ease right where it was, as.a purely humanitarian meas- 
ure. 

In the extremity of fear Europe looks to another 
source for success. The Quarantine Board of Health 
at Cairo has begged the Egyptian Government to pro- 
hibit the pilgrimage for this year, and the Ministers 
have forbidden the issuing of passports to intending 
pilgrims. “Zhe final decision rests with the Khedive; 
and that he is not insensible to the appeal is shown by 
his heeding the warning of what happened a little more 
than a century ago, when nearly a million of Egyptians 
were swept off by the plague imported from Mecca. 
He has decreed that those of his subjects who go there 
will have to remain for six months should the scourge 
reach the Holy City. But as native officials would be 
employed to enforce this regulation, wealthy pilgrims 
will find little difficulty in evading the rule when they 
choose. 

The point at this moment is to isolate Jeddah bya 
sanitary cordon, amply aided by an adequate armed 
force. While this is hoped for, it is most discouraging to 
read of the fanaticism that still holds sway in Bombay, 
where many natives fully believe that part of the liver 
is cut out from still living persons, and boiled to 
make a medicine to be administered to plague-patients, 
and frightful stories are told of the efforts made to de- 
ceive the ‘‘ searchers,”’ whose business it is to discover 
cases of concealed sickness and death. A man has 
been found to be seated at a table with card-players, 
who was dead, and another had been placed in an alley- 
way in a standing position, and fastened there; and in 
view of it all we are not surprised at the following, taken 
from the Bombay Advocate of India: 

‘‘To-day, for the first time in his memory, the English- 
man in Bombay, in taking his morning ride, meets English 
ladies on their way home froma night’s nursing duty, under 
the escort of an armed guard. Weare sure that we shall 
have many with us when we say that on the day on which 
an Englishwoman who has come out to nurse the poor of 

Bombay has to pass through the streets behind a loaded 
rifle her mission should be brought to an abrupt end. Now 
that the violence of the people whom they have come to 
tend and to care for has come in asa supplement to the 
risks of pestilence, and the strain of labor and night 
watching, it seems to us that the time has come to tell the 
poor of Bombay that English nurses will no longer thrust 
themselves upon their indulgence.”’ 
And now the cable tells us that the plague has broken 
out in Hongkong. 





NOTWITHSTANDING the brave fight against the abuse 
of Christian charity seen in the ‘‘ free dispensaries’”’ of 
New York, there are fields where we hope benevolent 
impulses may not be chilled by the wrongdoing of dis- 
honorable and miserly persons, who are willing to ap- 
propriate the provision made for the desperately needy, 
wheu they are amply able to pay for medicine and the 
doctor’s fee. It is past the imagining of a high-minded 
person how this can be done. There is one class of cases 
that appeal to pity almost more than any others—we 
refer to those afflicted with cancer—and especially when 
the cases are so advanced that hope is definitely aban- 
doned, when the sufferer becomes a burden to himself, 
and more than that to those who have to care for him; 
and, painfulas the case is in itself, it is acomfort to know 
that it is not overlooked in the plans of systematic 
benevolence in the city. The New York Skin and 
Cancer Hospital has just dedicated a new building— 
March 5th—at the corner of Second Avenue and Nine- 
teenth Street: It is a four-story fireproof structure; 
there are about one hundred beds in the various de- 
partments, and one addition that supplies a great de- 
sideratum, viz., private rooms, where paying patients 
can be cared for, of course enjoying all the benefits of 
the service of nurses trained to care for that class of 
troubles. Of course this has all the latest improve- 
ments in hospital work; and in no sphere of human 
activity has experience brought forth more beneficent 
results than in that for caring for the most desperately 
diseased of poverty-stricken mortals. Hydrotherapy 
for those skin diseases that can be benefited by it is 
fully providéd for in the basement. 


..-.The calm persistence of the women who belong 
to the Health Protective Society, of New York. in their 
endeavors to abate the spitting nuisance in the street- 
cars, is altogether worthy of praise. Last year cards 
were nailed up in conspicious places, urging people to 
desist from this filthy and unsanitary practice, and they 
certainly did help to abate it; but the public is a very 
unimpressible mass, and has again lapsed into care- 
lessness, and now these indomitable women have a new 
scheme—tickets bearing the words, ‘‘Do not expecto- 
rate on the floor, by order of the Health Board ’’—to be 
handed to those passengers who are seen breaking the 
law. They are resolved to keep up the effort, till the 
law has been fully tested, by complete enforcement, on 
the one hand, or by its repeal, if Americans are too 
hopelessly horrid to be reformed. 
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Education. 


No stronger proof of the wonderful advance made 
by Japan can be imagined than to find her technical 
schools presented in a leading London paper as a model 
for England. Inthe Japanese official report, technical 
schools are described as institutions in which instruc- 
tion is given scientifically and practically in such sub- 
jects as agriculture, industry and commerce. The 
number of technical schools includes 4 Government, 36 
public and 8 private establishments, besides a Govern- 
ment institute for training technical teachers, anda 
branch technical department. The recent efforts of 
the Japanese toextend their foreign trade excites pecul- 
iar interest in the higher commercial school. It is 
chiefly designed to give instruction in those higher 
branches of commerce which are necessary to prepare 
persons forthe management of commercial affairs, or 
to enable them to become directors of, or instructors 
in, commercial schools. The course of instruction is 
divided into a main, a preparatory, and a post-graduate 
course, extending over three years in the former, and 
one year each in the two latter courses. The school 
enrols 375 students and has a staff of 37 instructors 
of whom 4 are foreigners. The majority of the 
graduates are engaged immediately by banking and 
mercantile firms; the Government service claims nearly 
allthe others. The remaining technical schools sup- 
ported by the Government are the Tokio Technical 
School, the Sapporv Agricultural School, and the To- 
kio Fine Arts School. Attached to the Tokio technical 
school is an apprentice’s school, in which practical in- 
struction is given in such subjects as are suitable for 
the.sons of men engaged in wood and metal work, to- 
gether with some supplementary lessons, so as to make 
them intelligent workmen. The course of study ex- 
tends over three years. After graduation, all pupils 
are bound to carry ontheir practical training under the 
supervision of the main institution, either at manu- 
factories or by apprenticeship under practically quali- 
fied persons for a period of two years. The Govern- 
ment also maintains an Institute for the training of tech- 
nical teachers. The Imperial University includes, be- 
sides the collegiate and professional departments, a 
highly developed college of engineering and a college 
of agriculture. Japan has had little difficulty in estab- 
lishing high standards tor admission and long terms of 
professional studies. The course of medicine extends 
over four years, while in the College of Law no definite 
term of study is fixed, but three examination periods are 
specially prescribed for each course. In all the other 
colleges, including pharmacy, the course is three years 
for each subject of study. The period of scientific in- 
vestigations to be carried on by students in the Univer- 
sity Hall is fixed at five years, of which the first two 
years must be devoted to study in the colleges to which 
they respectively belong, as post-graduates. The num- 
ber of students enrolled in the university in 1895 was 
1,620, and the number of professors, 161, including 16 
foreigners. The total number of foreign instructors in 
all Government, public and private institutions was 268. 
During the present year 11 students were sent to Euro- 
pean universities for special studies. It is noticeable 
that few students are now sent to the United States. 
The annual public expenditure for education amounts 
to nearly $6,300,000. The total value of public school 
property is placed at $12,399,000. 





....The notion that woman’s force in the educational 
world: is adapted only to the lower grades of teaching 
is rapidly giving way before her achievements as a su- 
pervising officer. The State Superintendent of Schools 
in Colorado is Miss Grace E. Patton, whose adminis- 
tration has been vigorous and progressive. Of the 59 
counties in the State, 27 have women superintendents 
of schools. Wyoming has a charming woman, Miss 
Estelle Reel, at the head of her school system, and 
nine women county superintendents. There are alto- 
gether 263 women serving as county superintendents 
in 24 different States. New York is represented by 8, 
Pennsylvania by 2. Naturally, the Western States 
have the larger proportion. There are also 12 cities 
reporting women superintendents of whom five are in 
the Eastern and Middle sections. The United States 
has been the pioneer in the work of advancing woman 
to positions of public trust, and has contributed more 
by her example to dispel ignorance, apathy and hope- 
lessness from the lives of women than any other single 
influence. It is the determination of students from the 
United States that has enabled German women to se- 
cure the slight concessions that the universities of their 
native land have made in their behalf. An American 
woman was the first of her sex admitted to Gottingen 
University, and another the first permitted to work in 
the biotogical laboratory at Strassburg University. 
The first petition from a woman, for the privilege of 
working for the doctor’s degree that the University of 
Heidelberg granted, was offered by an American. The 
record of the foreign fellowships created by the ‘‘ As- 
sociation of Collegiate Alumne,”’ is not only a striking 
testimony to woman’s intellectual ability, but a proof 
of the power of organized effort in breaking down su- 
perstition and injustice. 
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Science. 


ComMoN as the eel is, it is only during the past 
year that its singular life history has been completely 
worked out. The very young had never been known. 
There are certain eel-like fishes, called Leptocephalus; 
and that this form was the normal young or larve of 
fishes of the eel family was first suggested by our ich- 
thyologist, Theodore Gill. In 1886 a French zoologist, 
Yves Delage, proved experimentally that one species 
(Leptocephalus morrisii) changed into a young conger- 
eel. This was abundantly confirmed some years later 
(1892) by Grassi and Calandruccio at Catania, Sicily. 
These naturalists, says ature, obtained from the Med- 
ilerranean a large number of Leptocephali of several 
nominal species, and the complete metamorphosis of Z. 
morristi into young congers was traced in 150 individu- 
als, larve five inches long being reduced to congers 
only three inches in length. Other larve were traced 
to eels of two other genera. In the Straits of Messina 
one form named Leftocephalus brevirostris, which is re- 
markable for its small size and absence of spots, was 
found in the following year to be the larva of the com- 
mon eel. The greatest lengthof the larva is 3 inches, 
and the. reduction after its transformation is never 
more than three centimeters; so that the smallest ‘‘el- 
ver,’’ or young fully developed eel, is two inches long. 
It is inferred that the spawning of the eel and the de- 
velopment of the eggs and larve take place normally’ 
at great depths—about 250 fathoms—and that the larve 
are carried to the surface by the strong currents and 
whirlpools in the Straits of Messina. The metamor- 
phosis occurs in the winter months, occupying about 
four weeks. The eggs are fertilized in August and 
during the autumn, the larve being found in the fol- 
lowing spring and summer. The elvers, or eelfare, 
which ascend rivers, are about one year old. Hence 
probably two years elapse between the descent of the 
adult eels and the ascent of their young. 





....Facts indicate that Australia has been saved from 
the remarkable changes that mark other portions of the 
earth, and that the plants and animals which now exist 
there belong to races which have been utterly swept 
out of existence in other parts of our globe. Fossil 
botany aids in this knowledge. Australia is famous for 
its gum-trees, well known as the family of Eucalyptus. 
Many fossil species are now found in remote places. 
Dr. Lester F. Ward says that many fossils are found 
supposed to belong to the genus; but that one, cer- 
tainly recognizable, has been found in Clark County, 
Kansas. It is very near a species now existing in Aus- 
tralia, named Eucalyptus largiflorens, some slight varia- 
tion in the venation alone distinguishing them. He 
names it Eucalyptus gouldii. Asthespecies of this genus 
will not stand frost, it is not likely that the extinct ones 
would—and we may say that millions of years before 
man made his appearance onthe earth there was no 
frost in Kansas. 


....Prof. William Ramsay is continuing his researches 
on argon andhelium. He finds it impossible to resolve 
either gas into a heavier anda lighter element. He 
suggests it as probable that a third gas will be found, 
for which he is searching, with an atomic weight of 
about 20, lying between helium, which is 4, and argon, 
4o. Such an element would correspond to the second 
element in each of the seven groups of Mendeleef’s pe- 
riodic system, chlorin, sulfur, phosphorus, etc., he- 
lium and argon being the first and third. Professor 
Ramsay finds these elements in rare minerals. which he 
thinks represent a portion of the interior of the earth 
before consolidation, which in some unexplained way 
have come to the surface. This corresponds with the 
frequency of the helium spectrum in the stars and in 


Biblical Research. 


Just what the status of New Testament research is 
at present, according to the investigations and views of 
the most competent conservative scholars, can best be 
learned fromthe new ‘‘ Zinleitungin das Neue Testament,” 
by Professor Zahn, of Erlangen, of which the first vol- 
ume has made its appearance. Zahn is one of the very 
ablest scholars in New Testament literature, and the 
acknowledged protagonist of conservative research in 
this department. Some of his chief results are the fol- 
lowing: The oldest Epistle inthe New Testament col- 
lection is that of St. James, addressed to Christians, 
and penned by James the Greater, not by the son of 
Alpheus, but a real brother of Jesus. It was written 
about the time of the apostolic council, but not direct- 
ed against St. Paul. The readers were found among 
the Jewish Christians in Palestine and the neighboring 
districts before the foundation of the large South Ga- 
latian congregations by Paul. The Epistle was orig- 
inally Greek. Then follow the three oldest epistles of 
St. Paul. The oldest is Galatians, addressed to the 
South Galatian congregations founded on his first mis- 
sionary tour. It was written from a distance, probably 
from Corinth. Soon after this followed Thessalonians, 
the first in the summer and the second late in the fall 
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of 53A.p. All three are genuine. 1 Corinthians was 
written about Easter, 57, after a brief visit made by 
St. Paul at Corinth from Ephesus. 
for doubting its authenticity. 
ond stands inclose relationship. Then comes Romans, 
written in 58, in Corinth. There is no possibility that 
Rom. 16 is a small letter to the Ephesians. None of the 
imprisonment letters still extant was written at Cesarea. 
Philemon, Colossians and ‘‘ Ephesians’’ were written 
about the same time, namely, in all probability, in the 
second year of the first captivity of Paul in Rome. It 
is, however, possible that Paul may have written 
twenty letters in Cesarea, only, if this is the case, none 
have been preserved, but all lost, as, ¢. g., that men- 
tioned in 2 Peter 3: 15. Philemon and Colossians 
were sent to their destinations together. The errors 
that were disturbing the congregations at this time 
were not those of the Essenes, but the ascetic and 
philosophical views of a certain educated Jew. Ephe- 
sians is a circular letter, which the Laodiceans are to 
send tothe Colossians. It was not originally addressed 
to the Ephesians, but to the congregations of Asia 
Minor founded by St. Paul. As Ephesus was the point 
whence copies were distributed, it came to be regarded 
as an Epistle tothat congregation. Both are, ina cer- 
tain sense, but one Epistle and are of undoubted au- 
thenticity. Ephesians has not been modified by a fal- 
sarius,but isa Pauline product. Philippians was written 
in Rome toward the close of the first captivity, which 
ended with Paul’s freedom in the spring of 63. Zahn 
begins his study of the Pastoral Epistles with 2 Timo- 
thy, which was written toward the close of the Second 
Roman Captivity. In the meanwhile he had been in 
Spain and through friends had begun mission work in 
Gauland Dalmatia. He had also been in the East; again 
Timothy was at this time not the Bishop of Ephesus, 
but an assistant of the Apostle in the management of a 
whole complex of congregations. Neither this nor the 
other Pastoral Letters are unhistorical. Paul was 
released in 63 and was not in Rome atall during the 
Nero persecutions of 64. Peter was put to death prob- 
ably before Paul. In 63, or latest inthe spring of 64, 
Paul went to Spain, where he probably labored but a 
single year, as reported by the Acts of Peter. Then he 
went to the East. Whether in doing so he passed 
through Rome or not is uncertain. Timothy did not 
accompany Paul to Spain but remained at Ephesus. 
During the winter of 65-66 Paul was with Titus at 
Nicopolis. When Paul in the spring of 66 went to 
Italy, Titus probably proceeded to Dalmatia. In the 
summer of 66 Paul was arrested in Rome. Onesiphorus 
went there to visit him. It was on this occasion that 
Paul wrote 2. Timothy, and he was then beheaded, 
earliest at the close of 66, or latest before the death of 
Nero (June gth, 68). The Pastoral Epistles in their 
present form are genuine and have not been changed 
during the course of the second century. These re- 
sults are especially interesting when compared with 
the chronological researches in Harnack’s recent 
works. The second volume of Zahn, treating of the 
Gospels and Acts, will appear later. 


There is no reason 
With the first, the sec- 


....The Abbé Chabot has recently brought out the first 
volume of a work containing the Syriac version of the 
Commentary of Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Gospel 
of St. John. This Commentary, of which the original 
Greek version has been lost, is of marked importance. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia found in the Gospel of St. John 
an opportunity of expressing his doctrine on the na- 
ture and person of our Lord. This doctrine was con- 
demned by the Councils, and it is therefore not surpri- 
sing that almost all of the original writings of the author 
should have disappeared, while a portion of them have 
been preserved in Syriac in Eastern Mesopotamia 
where were stranded the followers of Nesstorius who 
was himself a disciple of Theodore of Mopsuestia. The 
edition of M. Chabot is based upon a good copy of one 
of these Oriental manuscripts, which was recently ac- 
quired by the Bibliotheque Nationale. The Royal Libra- 
ry of Berlin algo possesses a copy which, however, is im- 
perfect. The Syriac version is unquestionably ancient ; 
and M. Chabot is of the opinion that it is a work of the 
famous Persian School at Edessa, of the beginning 
of the fifth century. A small number of Greek turns 
of expression are to be met with in the text, but 
there are no transcribed Greek words as in the versions 
of philosophic works of the same period. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that the Syrians were already fa- 
miliar with theological language, whereas they as yet 
possessed no equivalents for the terminology of Aris- 
totle. 


....Prof. Dr. Peter Jensen, of the University of Mar- 
burg, Germany, who has been working so long on the 
Hittite problem on the theory, very likely incorrect, 
that the Hittites were an Aryan people, has an inter- 
esting and valuable article in The Sunday-School Times 
onthe Hittite religion. He makes the Hatti, or Hit- 
tices, to derive their name from the conjectural form 
Hatio, of which the first syllable is radical and connects 
itself with 4az, the radical of Haik, the native name of 
the Armenians, of whom he regards the Hittites as the 
progenitors. He recognizes three Hittite deities, two 
male and one female; but he uses only a small part of 
the available archeological evidence. 
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DIARY OF THE WAR. 
Cavité occupied by Commodore Dewey, Mon., May 2. 
Manila blockaded by Dewey, Mon., May 2. 
Sampson’s fleet sailed for Porto Rico, Wed., May 4. 
Eleven major-generals appointed, Wed., May 4. 
Supplies for insurgents landed near Mariel, Wed., May 4. 
Second expedition landed on Eastern coast, Thurs., May 5. 
French st’m’r “ Lafayette ’’ taken nr. Havana, Fri., May 6. 
‘‘Lafayette’’ released, Fri., May 6. 
Forts at Matanzas shelled, Fri., May 6. - 


THE war interest continues to center about the 
Philippines, little of moment having occurred in Cu- 
ban waters. The report referred to last week of the 
cutting of the cable between Manila and Hongkong 
proved correct, and the country was left without fur- 
ther news of the victory until the ‘‘ McCulloch”’ ar- 
rived at Hongkong with dispatches from Com- 
modore Dewey. These were received in this country 
on Saturday and fully confirmed the first and shorter 
dispatches by way of Madrid. The Commodore's 
orders were to capture or destroy the Spanish fleet, 
and never were instructions executed more thorough- 
ly. Fuller details show that the fleet after leaving 
Mirs Bay touched first near Bolinao, where the Com- 
modore wished the insurgent agents to disembark in 
order to open communications with their forces. 
They however refused. The fleet then arrived at 
Subig Bay, about thirty miles north of Manila Bay, 
on Saturday, and the ‘‘ Baltimore’ and the ‘‘Con- 
cord’’ were sent to reconnoiter. No Spanish ships 
werein sight, and the Commodore decided to risk the 
mines and proceed that same night at dark into the 
bay. This was accomplished with ease. There was 
no patrol, and there were no search-lights. The fleet 
took the southern course 
which was freer from rocks, 
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almost no damage was done on the flag-ship. After 
the battle was over the Commodore sent notice to 
the city battery, ordering it to cease firing or he 
would bombard, but made no effort to occupy the 
city, inasmuch as he had no troops. He, however, 
informed the Governor that if the local batteries con- 
tinued to fire he would bombard the city. The latest 
telegram from Commodore Dewey is to the effect that 
he has destroyed the entire fortifications at the mouth 
of the harbor and at Cavité and holds Manila abso- 
lutely in his hands. 





THE cable was cut by the American authorities in 
consequence of the refusal of the Spanish authorities 
to allow them to use it. The Spanish Admiral, it is 
said, advised the Governor to surrender the city 
in the interest of humanity, as successful resist- 
ance was impossible; and there are rumors com- 
ing from other sources that this has been done, that 
the Spanish troops have retired from the city, taking 
with them their arms and supplies, and that the situ- 
ation in the city is one of terror and great scarcity of 
food. On Monday there was a white flag over the 
arsenal at Cavité, and officers were sent ashore to ac- 
cept the surrender. There was some delay, and the 
soldiers took advantage of it to withdraw with their 
arms. The entire Spanish loss is stated as ten war- 
ships, several torpedo-boats, two transports, navy- 
yard and nine batteries. Including the losses ashore, 
it is estimated that the killed and wounded numbered 
about 1,200. The total value of property destroyed 
is estimated at $6,000,000. The American loss is eight 
men wounded, andinjury to the ships amounting to 
$5,000. The chief engineer of the ‘‘McCulloch”’ died 
of heat and prostration. About 250 wounded Spaniards 
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Department had no intention of sending any large 
body of troops to Cuba except for temporary pur- 
poses. The Cubans were to be armed and put in 
fighting condition, and aliowed to carry on the sum- 
mer campaign, with such help as they might need 
from the fleet. 


IN preparation for the organization of the army, 
both regular and volunteer, it was last week decided 
that it should be divided into seven armycorps, num- 
bered from one to seven inclusive, and that into these 
corps should be put both regular and volunteer regi- 
ments. In order that there might be a sufficiert 
force of major-generals and brigadier-generals prop- 
erly to officer these corps, the President sent to the 
Senate, which promptly confirmed it, a long list of 
nominations for major-generals, including eight pro- 
motions from the regular army and four civilians. 
The latter were Fitzhugh Lee, General Wheeler, of Al- 
abama, General Wilson, of Delaware, and General 
Sewell, of New Jersey. These were the only civilians 
who were nominated to this position, two of them 
ex-Confederates, and two of them from the North. 
There was also a long list of brigadier-generals, made 
such by promotion from the position of colonel; also 
a number of adjutant and inspector generals. To 
what commands the major-generals will be appointed 
is not yet announced. 





THE Navy Department has divided its attention 
between the Asiatic squadron and Rear-Admiral 
Sampson’s fleet. The latter brought his flagship, 
together with the ‘‘ Iowa,” ‘‘ Indiana” and other bat- 
tle-ships, with the monitor ‘‘ Puritan,” to Key West, 
for coaling, whence he sailed to meet, as was gener- 
ally believed, the Spanish 
fleet from Cape Verde, or 
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‘McCulloch’s” funnel. 
This brought afew shots 
from the batteries on Cor- 
regidor Island. Little at- 
tention was paid to these 
and the fleet kept on. As 
soon as it was light the 
fleet advanced near the 
Manila fortifications, and 
then turned toward the 
Spanish fleet; which was at 
«nchor. ‘A couple of mines 
were exploded just in ad- 
vance of the ‘‘Olympia’’ 
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to attack Porto Rico. At 
last reports his fleet was 
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off the northern shore of 
Hayti, just west of Porto 
Rico. It seems probable 
that he was directed first 
to encounter the Spanish 
war vessels, and after hav- 
ing disposed of them, to 
proceed to bombard and 
take San Juan and obtain 
control of Porto Rico. At 
last accounts the Spanish 
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which led the way; but 
no harm was done. The 
Spanish flag-ship advanced to meet the American 
fleet and fire was opened at 6,000 yards; but it was 
not returned until the distance was reduced tc 4,000 
yards, when the battle commenced. 

THE American ships passed backward and forward 
six times across the front of the Spanish, and every 
shot seemed to tell, while scarcely a single Spanish 
shot reached its mark, and none did serious injury. 
The guns of the fleet were enforced by the guns at 
Cavité, and the cannonading was terrific. A sin- 
gle shot from the ‘‘Olympia’’ raked the Spanish flag- 
ship throughout her length, caused her boiler to ex- 
plode, and killed her captain and sixty men. She 
then drifted away on fire, the admiral transferring his 
flag to the ‘‘ Castilla,’’ which was sunk shortly after- 
ward by a storm of shot. The ‘‘ Don Antonio” find- 
ing that she was sinking, nailed her flag to the mast- 
head and went down with all on board. Some tor- 
pedo-boats tried an attack, but were driven back and 
sunk. The battle started about half-past five in the 
morning, and at half-past eight was suspended fora 
few hours to give time for breakfast and rest, much 
to the disgust of some of the men who wanted to fin- 
ish the job at once. At noon it commenced again, 
but there was very little opposition. The Spanish 
ships were almost all Silent, and the Cavité batteries 
were in ruins, the finishing touch being given by the 
exploding of the magazine. The only casualties on 
the American ships were the injuries of a few of the 
men on the ‘‘ Baltimore,” resulting from’ the explo- 
sion of some ammunition near one of the guns, occa- 
sioned by a Spanish shot. Several shots, it is said, 
passed dangerously near Commodore Dewey, but 


are in the care of the American fleet. The great suc- 
cess with so little loss seems to have been largely due 
to Commodore Dewey’s promptness and _ skill in 
maneuvering. From documents found in Cavité it 
appears that the Spanish fleet intended to fight in 
Subig Bay, but were surprised. The Commodore’s 
plans, too, were most efficiently carried out by all the 
subordinate officers. 





THE Government naturally endeavors to keep all 
the movements of the fleet and of the army secret, so 
that it is very difficult to get trustworthy news of in- 
tended movements. The massing of regular troops 
at Tampa a week ago seemed to indicate that an early 
descent on Cuba was intended, and prophecies of 
such movement were made nearly every day last 
week, Two expeditions conveying arms, ammunition, 
and other supplies, were successfully landed on the 
north coast of Cuba last week, one in the neighbor- 
hood of Marieland the other east of Havana; but no 
troops, either Cuban or American, accompanied 
them. On Monday of this week it was reported from 
Washington that the Government had decided upon 
an immediate invasion of Cuba with a large force, 
consisting of 50,000 volunteers and 16,000 of the reg- 
ular army, with the determination to strike quickly 
and energetically and bring the war.to anend. It is 
impossible to say whether this report is anything 
more than guesswork. Preparations are being made 
as rapidly as possible for supplies for the volunteers, 
but, with very few exceptions, none of them have yet 
been mustered into the service of the United States. 
It will require time to muster them in and equip them 
and get them ready for any such movement. At the 
end of last week the indications were that the War 


report it as soon after 
it is sighted as possible. What promised to be 
an international incident was the capture last 
week ofthe French steamer ‘‘Lafayette’’ off Havana. 
She was boarded, and told that a blockade had been 
established, and forbidden to enter Havana. As 
soon as she was released she made all speed toward 
the harbor, and was again brought to and taken as a 
prize to Key West. The Government, however, or- 
dered her immediate release, as the State Department 
had promised the French embassy to give her safe 
conduct. While waiting to get news from Commodore 
Dewey, the Navy Department made all preparations 
for the dispatch of supplies and conveniences for re- 
pairs in the ‘City of Peking.’’ The Government 
has also decided to send several thousand troops to 
aid Commodore Dewey in taking possession of the 
Philippine Islands. The President asked Congress 
to adopt a resolution of thanks to Commodore 
Dewey, who has in the meantime been made an Act- 
ing Rear-Admiral. A bill allowing him to be nomi- 
nated Rear-Admiral has been sent to the President, 


THE Cuban Parliament, recently chosen under the 
new autonomic government, was inaugurated last 
week by Captain-General Blanco with great pomp 
and ceremony. While the decree of armistice has 
been recalled that of autonomy has been confirmed 
by the Cortes, and evidently some attempt is to be 
made to administer it. The majority of the new par- 
liament is composed of autonomists, while there 1s a 
strong minority of conservatives. The Captain-Gen- 
eral in his opening address expressed his satisfaction 
at the assembling of the congress, altho it was under 
distracting circumstances. Spain had fulfilled its 
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promise of reform made to the people of the island, 
as requested by the United States. He madea bitter 
attack upon the Americans for their ‘‘ambition and 
perfidy.’’ He insisted that the system of autonomy 
established isso complete as to bear close comparison 
with that of the British colonies and with that of the 
several States of the American Union. He appealed 
to all natives of the soil as Cubans and Spaniards to 
unite in disregard of party in support of her Majesty’s 
Government. He said he would submit to the Con- 
gress the laws necessary for the reorganization of the 
municipal and provincial systems, the administration 
of justice, the tariff and the finances. According to 
reports trom various sources the prices of provisions 
in Cuba have risen enormously. Meat is worth four 
dollars a pound and only small quantities are to be 
obtained. 





From Spain the reports are a confused mass of 
rumors of revolution and anarchy. Bread riots are 
increasing, and the political movements are such that 
no one would be surprised at any moment to hear 
that the Government was overthrown, the Queen 
Regent had fled, and that either the Republicans or 
the Carlists were in power. There has been continu- 
ous debate in the Cortes, and most bitter attacks on 
the Ministry, for its failureto meet the situation. On 
this point Sefior Moret, Minister of the Colonies, ad- 
mitted that there have been serious deficiencies, but 
claimed that it was unjust to hold this Ministry solely 
responsible, that all had hada share in it, and that the 
chief question now was not who was to blame but 
what could be done to repair the difficulty. This was 
not met with any enthusiasm, and, especially in the 
army, there are indications of hostility to the Govern- 
ment. There have been all sorts of rumors, suchas that 
General Weyler would lead a revolt, that Gen. Martinez 
Campos would be declared Military Dictator, in the 
interest of the young King; but there seems to be 
little basis for a sound judgment as to what may hap- 
pen, altho a reconstruction of the ministry is al- 
most certain. Madrid, Badajos and Alicante are 
under martial law, and orders have been sent to the 
governors of the provinces to put them under mili- 
tary rule at any moment should it seem necessary, 
without waiting for authorization from Madrid. 





AMONG the many troubles of Spain—the revolts 
in Cuba and the Philippines, the war with the United 
States, the riotings in Spanish cities, the threatened 
risings of the Republicans and Carlists, and the dan- 
ger of overthrow of Government and dynasty— 
must be included that of the. national finances. They 
were bad enough before the outbreak of the present 
war; they area great deal worse now. Spain has 
been endeavoring to get credits in the European 
money market, but, it is reported,without success. It 
is no wonder, when we consider how great is the pres- 
ent debt and how meager, comparatively, are the re- 
sources upon which Spaincan rely. The national debt 
in 1897 was computed at $1, 415,230,000, with an annu- 
al interest charge of $84,000,000, For several years 
the revenues have been less than the expenditures. 
Cuba has cost Spain enormously. In 1895, when the 
revolt broke out, the public debt of the island was 
$170,000,000, Since then the monthly expenditures 
have averaged $8,000,000, Last month the arrears in 
Cuba were $60,000,000, and the Cuban war had cost, 
including these arrears, upward of $300,000,000, the 
total Cuban debt being $522,000,000. Nobody would 
be willing to take Cuba at the price of the Cuban 
debt. Thecondition of credit in Spain is illustrated 
by the enormous advance in the premium on gold. 
Just before the present war broke out gold com- 
manded in Madrid a premium of 59.60. It rose 
shortly after to 62.30, then to 105 on Wednesday of 
last week, and to 115 on Saturday. That is to say, 
a gold dollar was worth $2.15. In other words, the 
paper money, whose value is determined by the 
amount of gold available for its redemption, had 
fallen enormously. The rapid decline was, doubt- 
less, due to the expectation that there would be a 
further issue of paper money by the Bank of Spain. 
Accordingly as this paper money is multiplied must 
its value decline. 





In England there is almost universal congratula- 
tion over the splendid victory at Manila; but there is 
also a recognition of the possible changes that may 
come in the general politics of the world through 
this manifestation of this country’s strength. This 
found expression in a speech by Lord Salisbury be- 
fore the Primrose League which has created a pro- 
found sensation throughout Europe. Full details 





‘are certainly re-elected. 
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have not yet been received, but he is reported as hav- 
ing spoken of the ‘‘living and dying countries of 
the world’’and of how the former were gradually 
encroaching upon the latter; of the corruption of the 
dying countries ‘‘so deep seated as to give the 
smallest hope of reform,’’ and of the partition of 
those countries as likely to lead nations into war. 
The passage, however, which created most of feeling 
wasthatin which he said: ‘‘ Dying countries are most- 
ly unchristian but, I regret to say, not exclusively so.”’ 
The Premier has been reported as much improved in 
health, but there were indications of weakness in the 
delivery of this address that arouse apprehension. 





For some time it has been said that the negotia- 
tions between France and England, in regard to West 
Africa, were in abeyance on account of the pending 
elections. Premier Meline did not wish to run the 
risk of an unpopular movement just before the elec- 
tions, lest they prove hostile to him. The elections 
took place on Sunday, May 8th, and were attended 
by less interest and excitement than has been the 
case for a longtime. The Government secured a 
majority sufficient in all probability, it is said, to 
enable it to dispense with the support of the royal- 
ists or of the extreme radicals, and the ministers 
No disturbance occurred 
anywhere, and the only notable feature is the com- 
plete overthrow of the backers of Dreyfus. MM. 
Jaures and Reinach were defeated, as well as all the 
known partisans of the Captain’s innocence. On the 
other hand, the anti-Semite and Boulangist leaders 
were re-elected. It is, perhaps, significant that in 
connection with this come reports of a much more 
serious situation in regard to the relations with Eng- 
land than at any time previous. Attention is par- 
ticularly directed to Lord Salisbury’s significant re-. 
marks in his speech to the Primrose League and to 
the fact that there has been exceptional activity in 
the mobilizing of the French fleet. In general there 
appears to be a wide-spread unrest, and the feeling 
that somewhere and somehow French activity must 
find an outlet even if it requires a war. 


For the past two or three weeks the situation in 
Italy has been increasingly serious. There were 
bread riots in Bari and Faenza the last week in April, 
on account of the continual rise in the prices of corn 
and flour. The Government apparently was either 
careless or incompetent, and the situation grew worse 
rather than better. The disturbances came to a head 
this past week in Milan, Florence and Leghorn, and 
were so serious that martial law has been proclaimed 
throughout Tuscany, one of the most fertile and best 
cultivated parts of Italy. In Milan the riots had all 
the appearance of a general uprising. The troops 
destroyed all the barricades, and several soldiers were 
wounded so severely that it was necessary to remove 
them to the hospital. In thecenter of the city a con- 
tinuous battle went on for two hours, and in some 
quarters the mob resisted until nightfall. According 
to reports 300 persons were killed and 1,000 wound- 
ed. The law courts, schools and public offices are 
closed and guarded by artillery. Twenty-five of the 
sixty-nine provinces of Italy are under martial law. 





THERE seems to be no prospect of clearing the Aus- 
trian muddle. The Reichsrath has again assembled, 
and gives token of the same spirit that dominated 
its other sessions. The first thing done was tocarry, 
by a majority of eight, a resolution for the impeach- 
ment of Count Badeni on account of the language 
laws, and this was attended by another outbreak in 
the House of the same tactics as disgraced the former 
session. The Ausgleich appears to be as far from 
arrangement as ever, and the conditional statement, 
the details of which are not yet given, which appears 
to have been rather favorable to Hungary, while 
meeting with cordial approval of the authorities at 
Budapest arouses the bitterest hostility in Vienna. 
The general impression left is that events are hasten- 
ing toward acomplete economic severance between 
Austria and Hungary. This is in entire accord with 
the desire of influential men in both countries, and 
even those who have been most earnestly opposed to 
it, it isreported, are being gradually driven to consider 
it as practically inevitable. Another fact of interest is 
that the law by which members were excluded from 
the House last November, has been declared uncon- 
stitutional, and this has aroused again the bitterest 
hostility between the Conservatives and the German 
National and Social Democratic Parties. The new 
Prime Minister,Count Thun, has announced a plan for 
a commission to considera constitutional arrangement 
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of the language difficulty, and is also understood to de- 
sire a reform in parliamentary procedure. Success in 
either of these lines is, however, generally considered 
very doubtful, inasmuch asno reliable majority exists 
in the Reichsrath, and without that it is felt that he 
can accomplish nothing. 


THE recently published correspondence of the 
English Foreign Office in regard to China makes 
known some significant facts. In October, 1897, 
England protested against the removal by China, at 
the instigation of Russia, of an Englishman in charge 
of the North China Railway, and was told by Russia 
that she could allow no province of China bordering 
on her own territory to be under the influence of any 
other Power. In January following, the Russian fleet 
received permission to winter at Port Arthur. Some 
English ships entered the same port. Russia pro- 
tested, claiming that it caused ‘‘ friction in her sphere 
of influence in China.’’ The ships did not remain, 
tho it does not appear that they were ordered away 
by the British Government, which claimed the right 
for its ships to enter any Chinese port. Following 
upon this came a statement from the Tsungli Yamen 
that Russia had uttered threats which made it diffi- 
cult for them to accept the Eaglish loan unless they 
could have certainty of English support. During 
February and March there was continued correspond- 
ence in regard to certain ‘‘ written” or ‘‘verbal’’ 
‘‘assurances,” England sought to secure assurances 
of the integrity of the Chinese Empire and the open- 
ing of Port Arthur and Talienwan. Count Mura- 
vieff spoke emphatically in regard to the first and 
third, but hesitated as to the second. Finally, he 
was authorized by the Czar to promise that Port Ar- 
thur, as well as Talienwan, would be open. Any- 
thing ‘‘ written,” however, he delayed to give, altho 
he indorsed the telegraphic statements submitted to 
him by the British Ambassador. As soon as the 
lease was signed, it appeared that Port Arthur was 
closed, and more recent news shows that the south- 
ern part of the port of Talienwan is being fortified, 
directly contrary to the repeated statements (verbal, 
however), of the Russian Government, and especially 
to the assurances given by Count Muravieff as coming 
from the Czar himself. The agreement as to Wei- 
hai-wei followed immediately on the receipt of 
this news; and now China has paid to Japan the 
balance of indemnity, about $70,000,000, leaving the 
place open for English occupation. The date of oc- 
cupation has not yet been settled. 


AN active canvass is going on in the various colo- 
nies of Australia in preparation for the popular vote 
on the new commonwealth bill. A great deal of op- 
position has been developed to the plan of the federa- 
tion, and the fight against it 1s being carried on very 
vigorously, particularly in New South Wales and the 
larger colonies. The main objections to the plan 
are (1) because it allows equal representation to the 
colonies in the Senate; (2) because its scheme for 
dealing with a deadlock between the two houses is 
regarded as undemocratic; (3) because its financial 
proposals will weigh very heavy upon the larger col- 
onies.. The third point is the one which is most 
strenuously contested. The financial plan proposes 
that the customs and excise dutiés of the colonies 
shall go to the Federal Government, which shall re- 
turn to the colonies the excess over its expenditures 
‘‘in due proportion.’’ The question is as to how 
this clause shall be interpreted. If the contribution 
of each colony is to be on the basis of population, 
Western Australia, for exampie, would have a comn- 
paratively small amount to contribute; if on the basis 
of income from customs and excise the amount 
would be vastly increased. Whether the returns be 
on the basis of collections or on that of population 
some of the colonies, it is pointed out, will greatly 
suffer. As to the second point, it is considered that 
it would have been far more democratic if a referen- 
dum had been adopted for the settlement of dead- 
locks between the two houses instead of dissolution; 
and much is made by those who contend for a demo- 
cratic constitution, of the provision allowing the 
smaller colonies equal representation with the larger 
in the Senate. It is pointed out that there might be 
a combination of the representatives of Tasmania, 
South Australia and Queensland, representing about 
a million taxpayers, which could overpower in the 
Senate the representation of New South Wales and 
Victoria, with more than 2,500,000 taxpayers. The 
discussion is very sharp, and the prospects of federa- 
tion are by no means as promising as they were. 
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Reparation, not Vengeance. 


THERE is a sound reason for the positive pro- 
hibitions of religion. It is found in the nature of 
man. We ought notto sin because it injures our 
moral faculties. It is not so much an injury to God. 
His being and attributes are not affected by human 
sinfulness. The joys belonging to the divine nature 
do not depend upon the actions of his creatures, tho 
we must believe that such actions may hinder his 
purposes and prevent many of his beneficent inten- 
tions toward us. 

It is entirely for our own welfare that the laws 
against sin were established. When one man ina 
passion of hate kills another, he suddenly destroys 
what he cannot give or restore. Both are fellow- 
creatures, the work of God’s creative skill; and the 
one destroyed had equal rights to the joys and priv- 
ileges of life with his destroyer. There was an enor- 
mous wrong, therefore, to the one slain. It wasalso 
a heinous offense against God’s good laws, made 
alike for the slayer and the slain. 

But does not the living murderer suffer great in- 
jury? It cannot be otherwise. The awful weight of 
the crime rests upon him; his soul is stained with the 
blood of his brother. 
ever prey upon him. 


The pangs of remorse must 
Beyond all this and beyond 
even the pain and ignominy of the penalty which the 
State will exact, is the moral deterioration which he 
undergoes. Thereis a loss of moral uprightness, of 
moral manhood, of soul integrity, which makes him 
other than he was, lowerthan he was. When he de- 
stroyed another’s life, he took also something most 
precious from his own. 

There is a reason why we should not kill, there- 
fore, apart from the sin against society and against 


God. The same reason operates in other and lesser 
sins. The indulgence of vices and sins means self- 
injury. A lie may be intended to injure another; but 


it is likely todo more harm to him who utters it. 
Blind anger may bring loss upon innocent persons; 
but it cannot fail to leave traces of damage upon the 
soul of him who indulges it. It is not easy to de- 
scrive the exact. nature dnd extent of that damage; 
but as a fact itis beyond dispute. The tendency of 
vices and sins is to multiply and to ramify. No man 
keeps himself to one vice or sin alone. When he enter- 
tains one, others come to bear it company; one indul- 
gence suggests another, and yielding becomesa habit. 

The passion of anger expresses itself in many 


ways; but none of these ways are satisfying. If one 
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has thirst, pure water will allayit, not fiery spirits. If 
one indulges anger it grows by indulgence, Hard 
words became profane words, profane words issue in 
blows. Hate is invited, vengeance and other fiends 
stand ready, and the soul is fired with deep malig- 
nancy. Anger and hate and vengeance never rightly 
settle anything. The man who broods over a wrong 
and studies how to repay it, will seldom measure what 
he gives by what he received. His object will be to 
give more. He is not careful to maintain an exact 
balance, but rather to turn the scales heavily on the 
other side, thus inviting retaliation. Anger metes 
out anger with hate; hate metes out hate with ven- 
geance. 

This is not consistent with the Gospel. The Gos- 
pel gives us the true theory of life. It takes it for 
granted that offenses will come; but it provides a 
sure remedy. 
matter becomes worse and worse; but when charity 
and forbearance and forgiveness are brought to bear, 
there is an end; for anger can be pacified, hate can be 
overcome, vengeance can be robbed of malice and 
made harmless. 

We are not at war with Spain because we hate her, 
but because we love Cuba and want it to have the 
blessings we enjoy. We are grieved, inexpressibly 
grieved, over the loss of the ‘‘ Maine’’; but we are not 
now engaged in a war to avenge the loss of the 
noble ship and her brave crew. Commodore Dewey 
has destroyed the Spanish fleet at Manila; but not 
because of the destruction of our battle-ship in the 
harbor of Havana. We do not knowand we do not 
believe that Spain ordered the ‘‘ Maine” to be blown 
up. There is not a scintilla of evidence, not a sus- 
picion, even, that the Government at Madrid directed 
the Captain-General of Cuba thus to make way with 
our ship, or that either was privy to it. Nobody 
has any reason to believe that the awful crime was 
ordered by anybody in official station. It was in all 
probability a conspiracy of a few individuals such as 
that which resulted in the assassination of Premier 
Canovas. We shall demand what is our due from 
Spain, probably apology and indemnity, because the 
crime might have been prevented if the Government 
of Spain had exercised due vigilance, 

Our judgment goes not with the war-cry, ‘‘ Avenge 
the ‘Maine,’ ’’ or ‘‘ Remember the ‘ Maine. An 
injury was done us, and we ask, not that it be repaid 
by blood, but that the measure of Spain’s responsi- 
bility shall determine the character and extent of her 
reparation. Reparation is not vengeance. We shall 
not be benefited by taking vengeance, but rather in- 
jured. Our Christian character asa nation will not 
permit us to take several hundred Spanish lives for 
those of the Americans who went down in the 
‘*Maine.’’ The cry of ‘‘ vengeance’’ is unworthy of 
a Christian people. It is instinct with the reckless 
cruelty of savages. Let us keep to law and Gospel 
even in war. This contest is a measure of power 
against power, not of hate against hate, nor of ven- 
geance against vengeance. 


, 





Dewey’s Great Victory. 

Full accounts show that nothing is wanting to make 
Commodore Dewey’s victory complete and satistactory 
to the last degree. We knew, fortunately before the 
cable was cut, that he had entered the bay at night, 
had given battle at dawn Sunday morning, May ist, 
had practically destroyed the entire Spanish fleet, 
with great loss of life, and had silenced the Cavité 
batteries. What we did not know was, how much 
our own fleet had suffered. The news indicated that 
none of our vessels had been disabled; but how much 
damage they had received and how many.of our men 
had been killed and wounded were to us, during the 
days of anxious waiting, a subject for painful specu- 
lation. Now that we know all—that not a ship was 
disabled, not a man killed—the victory seems almost 
miraculous. The wonder of it grows as the details 
are spread before us. 

It must be remembered that Commodore Dewey 
had a task of no ordinary character. He had to meet 
a fleet, very nearly, so far as could be learned, the 
equal of his own. He had to do this on their own 
grounds and on their terms. The harbor was full 
of dangers, dangers from hidden reefs, from planted 
mines and torpedoes. If one of his ships got out 
of the channel or struck a mine it was lost. If his 
plans should fail in any important particular sudden 
and irreparable defeat awaited him. For the com- 
bined fire of shore batteries and ship batteries must, 
if his maneuvers met with a mishap, prove very de- 
structive. 


When offense answers offense the. 
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But he is a cool, clear-headed man, and had laid 
his plans in- full view of the risks. The order to 
him by cable was, ‘‘to capture or destroy the Span- 
ish fleet’’; his own order to his men, ‘‘ to keep cool 
and obey orders.” His plans covered everything 
that could be known beforehand, and he made sure 
that the officers of every ship understood them. No 
proper precaution was omitted. It wasthus that he 
prepared foremergencies and organized victory. 

It was generally supposed that he took the Spanish 
fleet unawares, and that when he opened fire on them 
they were asleep, and their ships without steam. 
But this was not so. A spark fromthe funnel of one 
of our vessels was seen on shore and guns of warning 
were fired. The Spanish fleet was in position, pro- 
tected in part by stone and wooden breakwaters, and 
the flagship came proudly forth to meet the Com- 
modore’s ship. They evidently were ready for the 
invaders, and nothing that courage could do to re- 
pel him was wanting. The first guns fired were Span- 
ish guns. 

The battle was a terrible one. The American fire, 
concentrated on the Spanish Admiral’s ship, soon 
made her useless.. Every American shot seems to 
have done execution. In the course of two or three 


_ hours all the Spanish vessels were destroyed, and the 


shore batteries silenced. An eight-inch shell from 
the ‘‘Olympia’’ raked the ‘‘ Reina Maria Christina’’ 
from stem to stern, causing her boiler to explode and 
killing her captain and sixty men. The marksman- 
ship of our gunners was well-nigh perfect. The 
Spaniards had good guns, both on ships and on 
shore, but their aim was poor. The accuracy of the 
American gunners was illustrated by their dealings 
with Spanish torpedo-boats which tried to get in their 
destructive work unobserved. They were completely 
riddled as soon as their errand was suspected, and had 
to be quickly abandoned. 

The reason our ships suffered so little damage was 
partly due to the skill with which they were maneu- 
vered. They fought in a column and circled round 
continuously, passing six times before the Spanish 
fleet and shore batteries, delivering every time tre- 
mendous broadsides of shot and shell. The few shots 
which reached them killed nobody and did no dam- 
age of moment. 

Asa naval battle it stands alone in history. There 
have been great victories, but none that we can recall 
at so little cost; nota ship lost or disabled in the 
attacking fleet, not a man killed. Notwithstanding 
the combined fire of Krupps, Hontorias and Canets, 
from shore and sea batteries, and exploding mines, 
Commodore Dewey brought ali his ships and men 
safely through the action, destroying nearly a dozen 
Spanish ships, killing and wounding a thousand or 
more Spaniards, silencing shore batteries, and making 
useless about $6,000,000 of Spanish property. 

The glory of the achievement can never be dimmed 
or diminished. It was a brilliant, dashing, moment- 
ous victory, placing Dewey among the greatest of 
our naval heroes, and our gunners and sailors among 
the coolest and most skilful in the world. No hon- 
ors that Congress may pay this cool, quiet, but terri- 
bly energetic leader will be excessive. If the title of 
Vice-Admiral or Admiral is revived for him, he will 
wear it modestly and becomingly. Nothing could 
exceed the modesty of his reports. ‘There is no ex- 
ultation in them. He simply tells in a few, plain 
words what he has done, showing that he carried out 
his orders to the letter. He adds no requests. He 
has just come through a great naval battle; but he 
has no demand to make. Heis in the enemy’s coun- 
try, far from any base of supplies; but he says he is in 
‘‘no serious want of anything at present.’’ With 
foresight born of experience the Navy Department 
had been preparing a repair ship to send to him; but 
apparently he is in no need of it. He was ready to 
fight again, when he had conquered everything within 
reach. 

The blow to the Spanish navy is a staggering one. 
It only needs that Sampson should meet and defeat 
the Cape Verde fleet, now in or near West India 
waters, to complete the paralysis of Spain’s naval 
arm. We fully expect this result. Sampson has 
finer ships than Dewey, to meet a more formidable 
fleet. We know the weakness of the Spanish navy, 
and have full confidence in the superiority of ou 
own. was ; 

One more great victory on the sea and thé war 
must come to anend. Without a navy what could 
our brave antagonist do? She would be absolutely 
at our mercy, as Manila is at Dewey’s. We shall 
welcome theend. It cannot come too soon. 
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A Nation’s Manhood. 


A ROBIN is mature at six months, a horse at six years, 
an elephant at sixty; Rome was mature at six hundred 
years. But Rome grew from Romulus to Scipio Af- 
ricanus before the days of the railroad and the tele- 
graph. The United States, not vet a century and 
a quarter old, is just now flushed with the conscious- 
ness of its maturity. 

The eagle goes not back to its shell; the man can- 
not become a child again. He must take his man’s 
responsibilities and duties, with all their hazards and 
rewards. This nation has been child long enough, 
obedient to the bidding, given to the child, of the 
Father of his country. The child is now fully grown, 
and a new career of manly responsibility is before it. 
With great seriousness, with solemn purpose, we 
‘must look forward, for the old era is past and the new 
era is before us. 

Lord Salisbury said the other day—and he meant 
Spain, tho he seemed to say China—that the Powers 
that are too backward to be Powers, must give way 
and place to those that can regenerate and rule the 
earth. This sounds brutal, but it is nothing more 
than the older maxim, that to him that hath shall be 
given, and from himthat hath not shall be taken that 
he hath, because he does not deserve to keep it. 
Now the virile nations of the earth are five, the 
grown, strong nations, the nations that are trying to 
develop civilization. They are the United States, 
Great Britain, Germany, Russia and France. The 
development of the world is in their hands; and the 
best of them, the two that have the highest ethical 
ideas with their civilization, that can do most and 
best for the world, are Great Britain and the United 
States. These two nations, if they will only work 
together, can put their veto onthe rest of the world. 
They are the best of friends, they make no entan- 
gling alliancesand do not need to; but ifthey canonly 
understand each other they can control the world’s 
history. They ought to do it. 

Our nation is now to be a world power. Weareto 
be felt, and we will be felt only for good, in the 
world’s politics. We cannot escape our destiny, and 
we do not want to. We have a mission, and must ac- 
complish it for liberty and humanity. Our institu- 
tions, our freedom have been a lesson to the world, 
and such liberty is the world’s only hope. It is our 
duty to help the world to such liberty; not to stand 
behind a safe rampart and give them our worthless 
moral sympathy, but to take part in bestowing human 
rights on human beings. This we are doing for Cuba 
and for the Philippine Islands. Spain cannot govern 
a colony. This war ought not to stop till Spain is 
stripped of every possession out ofthe Peninsula that 
would be free of her tyranny. God has put this task 
on us, and we should see that it is completely done. 

But what shall we do with the Philippine Islands? 
One thing we must not, cannot do, deliver them back 
to Spain. We may have to keep and rule theni for 
awhile. Wecando it well enough. It is not a task 
too hard for us. New conditions impose new duties. 
Maturity compels responsibility. Away with the 
faithlessness, the infantile cowardice that refuses to 
accept the obligations that strength implies. Con- 
gress ought to accept Hawaii at once. If Hawaii 
wants our free rule, why should we be too selfish to 
give it? We do not want Cuba, and have said so; but 
Cuba must be free; and if free Cuba wants our free 
rule, why should we fear? Is our mission done when 
we have served ourselves? Have we no mission to 
serve others? Shall we make the excuse of Cain, ‘‘Am 
I my brother’s keeper?’ ’’ 

Then let our nation, grown to man’s estate, take 
man’s duties. Let us not hesitate to join Great Brit- 
ain, with or ‘without the aid of other Powers, in 
policing the world. There will be a Congress of 
Powers one of these days, and in it we shall be repre- 
sented. China must not be dismembered without 
our permission—for our sake, and for China’s sake, 
and for the world’s ‘sake. The world’s twentieth 
century needs us, and let us be ready for the larger, 
the less selfish, less narrow and provincial, the more 
Christian statesmanship, to which, in behalf of all 
humanity, the next century calls us. 





SEVERAL notable arrivals this past week from 
Europe will give aid and good counsel to our states- 
men and strategists in Washington. Chief among 
these are Minister Woodford and Captain Mahan. 
We welcome these two men, one of whom in diplo- 
macy and the other in the literature of war, have done 
their country the highest honor. 


’ England does not want her territory and keeps her 
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active missionary, whose career ought to be a lesson 
to credulous people. 


China, Russia and England. 


THE last lingering faith in the value of any diplo- 
matic assurances by Russia, whenever they involve 
personal disadvantage, must surely be dispelled by 
the publication of the correspondence between Eng- 
land and Russia as to the occupation of Port Arthur 
and Talienwan. It is difficult to conceive of any 
more definite promise than that given by Count Mu- 
ravieff to the British Ambassador, as coming from the 
Czar himself, that both ports should be open to the 
merchandise of the world. Yet barely two weeks 
later, the same Count Muravieff informs the same 
ambassador that it is impossible to ‘‘ transform a closed 
and principally military port into a commercial port 
like any other.” 

The situation at present is this: Russia has virtu- 
ally annexed Manchuria and the Province of Shing- 
king, and is within easy striking distance of Peking. 
Within a few months the fortifications at Port Arthur 
and Talienwan will be practically impregnable. By 
next year communication by rail and water through 
Siberia will be so far advanced that troops can be 
hurried down on short notice, and thrown into North 
China. Not that all this will be done, but it may be 
done; and the knowledge of the possibility must 
Operate very much as a certainty. What is there to 
oppose them? The English fleet at Wei-hai-wei and 
a disorganized Chinese army, its officers incompetent, 
its soldiers nerveless. Supposing England should 
succeed in destroying: the fortifications at Port 
Arthur, that would not help her to resist a land force 
marching down from Mukden, with all of Manchuria 
and Siberia back of it. 

But Peking is not the only object of interest. 
Only a little more than 300 miles from Peking are 
the great coal-fields of Shansi, just leased to an 
Anglo-Italian syndicate. How long will those be 
safe, especially after the Peking Government be- 
comes practically, if not actually, as thoroughly sub- 
servient to Russia as the Khanate of Bokhara? 

Turning to the south we find a similar situation. 
The value of French ‘‘assurances’’ has received a 
significant illustration in Madagascar. From Tong- 
king to the upper Yangtse Valley through Yunnan is 
no further than from Shingking to Peking. With 
France on the South and Russia on the north, 
should they see fit to unite their forces, the middle 
and lower Yangtse would be at their mercy, so far as 
China herself is concerned. 

In truth, the partition of China has fairly com- 
menced, unless the Chinese Government can be per- 
suaded to put itself under foreign guidance, de- 
velop its army and internal resources, and offer a 
determined and bitter opposition to Russian and 
French aggression. China already understands that 


THE position of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation in the matter of theology is so clear and so 
inclusive that we see no reason why Dr. Moxom and 
Dr. Plumb should raise it again in The Assocéation 
Outlook, the organ of the Association. Within the 
limits of what is loosely called the evangelical faith 
that Association is for all theologies alike. It has to 
do with Christianity not theologies. It is better to 
assume liberty and comprehension than to argue for 
them. It is better to accept the fellowship of ac- 
knowledged Christians than to raise questions as to 
the correctness of their theological beliefs. Such 
discussions are sure to run into what appears to us 
almost blasphemous; into assertions that if such and 
such beliefs about the Old Testament and Adam and 
Noah and Moses and Jonah are true, then our Lord 
was either mistaken and ignorant. or was a deceiver, 
and so not ‘‘the light of the world.”” They are too 
much in line with the statement some years ago 
by a distinguished clergyman, which made consid- 
erable noise at the time, that if our Lord drank fer- 
mented wine he was perhaps saved from becoming a 
drunkard only by his early death. The time has 
come when neither in Jerusalem nor in the Samaritan 
mountain are we cumpelled to worship the Father, 
but in spirit and in truth. 


A CATHOLIC contemporary thinks Archbishop Ire- 
land quite too pessimistic when he declares that, for 
some reason, Catholic laymen in this country have 
not attained the rank in public affairs or in literature 
which their numbers would seem to warrant; and it 
gives a list of Catholics who have attained eminence. 
The list is interesting and instructive. It includes, 
on the Supreme Bench, Justices White and McKen- 
na, and Frederick J. Coudert at the bar; in the Sen- 
ate, White, of California; Mallory, of Florida; Caf- 
fery, of Louisiana; Murphy, of New York, and Car- 
ter, of Montana; in active politics, the two chairmen 
of the national campaign committees of 1892, Carter, 
Republican, and Harrity, Democratic, and, inthe last 
campaign, Campau, Democratic chairman; in New 
York practical politics, ‘‘the greatest politician of 
them all, Richard Croker,’ who succeeds John Kelly. 
In the control of financial affairs are mentioned the 
Havemeyers, controlling the Sugar Trust; President 
McCall, of the New York Life Insurance Company; 
Patrick Farrelly and John R. Walsh, who organized 
and developed the American News Company; John 
D. Crimmins, the Graces, Michael and William R., 
who control our commercial business with Chile and 
Peru; also G. P. Morosini, the Iselins, the Rhine- 
landers, and some of the Van Rensselaers; Harrity, 
founder of the rubber trust; Joseph Banigan, of 
Rhode Island; Rand, McNally & Co., the printers; 
William P. Revel, the coal operator; some of the 
Abells, of Baltimore, and the Cudahys, of Chicago. 
General Coppinger, an Irish Catholic and a Papal 
Zouave was among those appointed major-generals 
in the present war. In the field of letters are 
mentioned F. M. Crawford, the late G. P. La- 
throp, J. J. Roche and Jeremiah Curtin; altho we do 
not understand why such equal names as Maurice 
F. Egan, Miss L. I. Guiney, Miss Agnes Repplier, 
John B. Tabb and J. J. a Becket, were omitted. On 
the whole the list is strong in practical politics, fair 
in business, but scantier than we could wish in schol- 
arship and literature. 


promises; that Russia and France do want her ter- 
ritory and regard their promises as so much waste 
paper. She knows, too, that Germany’s general in- 
terests are similar to England’s, commercial rather 
than political, and that the United States will be 
found in the same ranks. Thereareindications that 
influential men all over the Empire are looking to 
these three Governments. It is greatly to be hoped 
that the era of ‘‘understandings’’ and ‘‘assur- 
ances” has passed, and.that the Powers that stand 
for progress will join hands in checking the unscru- 
pulous march of deceit and corruption. 


IN all the troubles which the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church and the New York Presbytery have 
had anent—to use the Presbyterian preposition—the 
Jewish missionary, Henry Warszawiak, he has had, 
up to the present time, the vigorous defense of the 
Rev. Henry Varley. But now Mr. Varley has been 
compelled to change front. He has written the fol- 
lowing communication to A. F. Schauffler, D.D., un- 
der date of May 3d, which he requests us to publish: 


THE Senate was in a severely economical mood last 
week. When it comes to voting money for war pur- 
posesitis not very niggardly. But, perhaps, because it 
realized that it had been liberal in war appropriations 
it thought it wise to save something from appropria- 
tions for the postal business of the country. This 1s 
a business, as everybody knows, of the greatest im- 
portance to merchants and business men. As the 
bill came from the House it carried an appropriation 
of $99,112,300. The Senate proceeded to eliminate 
by amendments small amounts from this aggregate. 
Senator Pettigrew, from a State which has no great 
-cities and whose knowledge of their requirements 
cannot be very extensive, wanted to limit the appro- 
priation for pneumatic tube service, insisting that 
this appropriation went largely to the benefit of cor- 
porations. Of course, corporations in his view are 
wicked conspiracies which ought to receive no con- 
sideration. Under the lead of Senator Tillman, of 
South Carolina, an amendment was carried prohibit- 
ing more than four daily mail deliveries in any city. 
The motive, of course, was economy; but it is not 


‘* Believing that the statements made to me in Octo- 
ber last by Mr. Warszawiak, that both he and his wife 
had been unjustly treated, and that the Jewish Mission 
work in his hands hadebeen grossly misrepresented, I 
wrote strongly in his defense. I have now to 
confess that I was deceived, and led to write that which 
reflected unjustly upon yourself, Mr. Jesup and Mr. 
Anthony Comstock. | therefore withdraw that which 
was written, and express with deep regret my sincere 
apologies that I was induced to defend one whose con- 
duct I now see has merited severe censure.’’ 

Mr. Warszawiak has lately been traveling in the 
Riviera, where his troubles have followed him, we are 
informed. THE INDEPENDENT has from the begin- 
ning of his career withheld its indorsement from this 
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economy butthe very opposite. South Carolina and 
South Dakota may not require quick deliveries, but 
to the greater cities it is of immense importance; and 
to reduce the mail facilities of the great business 
houses is a step backward, not only affecting them, 
but affecting their country customers, from whom 
they receive orders by mail. It would bear particu- 
larly hard upon the cityof New York, whose post- 
office not only does by far the largest business, but 
affords an immense income to the Government. A 
strong protest has been made against this reduction, 
and we trust that the House will refuse to allow it to 
be made. 


Mr. WANAMAKER continues to arraign, with great 
severity, the Quay régime in Pennsylvania. He 
brings forward new matter every time he speaks, and 
taken together his addresses constitute, probably, the 
most sweeping indictment ever made against an 
American political leader. In one of his speeches 
last week he alleged that Pennsylvania laws are made 
by one man and are largely administered according 
to his will. The reason men whose interests -are 
most affected do not rise in revolt is because, as Mr. 
Wanamaker puts it, they have been ‘‘ chloroformed dg 
by the prostitution of the legislative and executive 
branches. Under permissive legislation wholesaie 
acts of fraud have been committed, and yet it has not 
been possible to punish officials guilty of such acts. 
He then took up the subject of free passes and de- 
clared that contrary to the Constitution of the State 
and to the Interstate Commerce Law transportation 
and other public corporations issue tens of thousands 
of free passes to State officials in return for State 
favors. He added: 

‘‘Machine politicians are provided with pads of 

blank passes to fill out at will. The worse the corpo- 
ration measure to be passed, or the machine scheme to 
be furthered, the more plentiful become passes, and the 
larger is the package of envelops containing passes 
that the lobbyist appears with each morning. A prac- 
tical politician tells me that more good men can be 
bought for $100 worth of passes than with $1,000 of 
cash.”’ 
Mr. Wanamaker announced, when he entered upon 
this canvass for the nomination, that he would not 
turn against the party if he failed to get it. But can 
he, after the exposé he has given of its fearful cor- 
ruption, support the machine? 


THE Republican candidate for Governor will un- 
doubtedly be Congressman Wm. A. Stone (not State 
Senator Stone as we stated last week). A letter 
from Colonel Stone’s law partner assures us that we 
were in error in saying that he will be the creature 
or candidate of Senator Quay. He writes: 


On the contrary Colonel Stone has for the past two 

years been making a close personal canvass of the 
State, in his own behalf, and has succeeded so well in 
winning’ to himself the support of the people, that the 
politicians have taken him up also, simply because he 
is the strongest and most available candidate that the 
Republican Party in Pennsylvania can nominate. 
Our correspondent calls attention to the fact that 
from the ‘ ring-ridden” cities of Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg comes most of the opposition to Colonel 
Stone, and asks how Mr. Wanamaker can align him- 
self with such bosses as Martin and Magee, while 
protesting so strenuously against the bossism of 
Senator Quay. We presume Mr. Wanamaker would 
say that the thing of prime importance is to over- 
throw the State boss and the State machine, and 
that for this purpose all assistance is welcome. 


THERE is no use in questioning it, President Wash- 
burn was right when he said that the United States 
is not loved on the Continent of Europe. Only Eng- 
land is now with us in sympathy in our present con- 
flict. England might have given us a kick also, but 
she doesnot. She believes in our cause, and is will- 
ing to see us successful. The Continental Powers 
are afraid of our growing strength, but Great Britain 
isnot. The world’s civilization depends most on the 
friendship and direction of these ‘two allied nations, 
We have no ill-will to France—Heaven forbid! nor 
to Germany, nor to Russia, nor to the lesser Powers, 
like Austria and Italy; but the British people, Eng- 
lish, Scotch, Weish and Irish, are closest to us and 
most loved; and it is a great delight that now, in our 
task, we have their sympathy. Some English hold- 
ers of Spanish bonds may speak ill words, but they 
do not speak the English heart. Who can tell what 
these two nations, with their common language and 
traditions, may not yet do for the werld? 
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WE have direct from a trustworthy authority a 
story of the new Admiral Dewey which is too good 
and too creditable to both parties to be suppressed. 
A gentleman residing in this vicinity who has now be- 
come a man of mark, began asateacher ina Vermont 
public school, where the boys had a way of flogging 
their teachers. It was intimated to him that they 
intended to try their hands on him, and he provided 
himself with some good hickory rods and a heavy 
rawhide to meet the emergency. Ina few days six 
boys, with Dewey at their head, marched up boldly to 
flog the new master, when the teacher fell upon 
them with his rawhide and PAzlippined them in a 
jiffy. Dewey, the leader, he collared and birched 
without mercy until he howled to be let off. A little 
while ago, Dewey, then a commodore in the navy, 
met his old master, referred to the incident and said 
that the flogging he got that day was the turning- 
point in his life and the making of him. The old 
master tells the story, winding up with the remark: 
‘‘So I had the making of Dewey.” 


THE intervention of the United States in behalf of 
Cuba is by no means a breach of the law of nations. 
A writer in the Austrian Journal for State and Polit- 
zcal Economy quotes Vattel, who expressly states that, 
in the event of war, it is perfectly justifiable for a 
neighboring nation to come to the assistance of a na- 
tion that is unjustly attacked. The writer quotes 
Metternich as saying, in 1831, that he considered it 
perfectly justifiable for another country to intervene 
in behalf of Poland, and that only political consider- 
ations stood in the way. The United Netherlands 
supported the successful raid of William of Orange 
upon England in 1688, and Vattel said of it: 

‘* When a people in the exercise of its unquestionable 

rights rises in rebellion against its oppressors, it may 
be regarded as a duty of honor to support brave men in 
the defense of their liberties.”’ 
In 1860 the British Cabinet refused to join an inter- 
national protest against the armed intervention of the 
Piedmontese Government in Naples, on the ground 
that the Neapolitans had good ground for rebellion, 
and that intervention was justified. The writer ap- 
plies these principles to the present American inter- 
vention in Cuba, and décides that the Cubans are 
justified in their rebellion, and the United States in 
its intervention. These conclusions and the reasons 
for them deserve the consideration of some of our 
belated professors of international law. ~ 


WE said that ‘‘ we should not need to excuse a de- 
fensive war; everybody would say that such a war 
is right.”’ Every such general statement is made 
exceptis excipiendis, with the necessary exceptions 
which supply themselves. Thus we did not take the 
trouble to except the non-resistants and the Society 
ot Friends, who may be most worthy and even hon- 
ored citizens. One such, Richard Henry Thomas, of 
Baltimore, writes us an admirable letter, from a 
Friend’s point of view, to show that under all cir- 
cumstances war is wrong; that it is not ‘‘pure,” not 
‘«peaceable,’’ not ‘‘gentle,’’ not ‘‘easy to be en- 
treated,’’ and so through the catalog, He says: 

We are unable to find anything in the example of 

Jesus, or in the spirit of the New Testament that jus- 
tifies the assertion, when made without qualification, 
that ‘‘ self-defense is Christian.’’ Within certain limits 
it is, as is alsothe defense of the weak, and the de- 
fense of the right. These limits may include any 
amount of suffering on the part of the defender, even 
unto death; but they admit of no departure from the 
spirit of love or from the spirit of His example who 
came not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them, and 
to give his life a ransom for many. 
We agree to all that. There must be limitations to a 
general statement. It is in ‘‘the defense of the 
weak, and the defense of the right,’’ that we now 
make war ‘‘ even unto death,” the death of our own 
soldiers and the death of the soldiers of the op- 
pressor. 


IF a regiment of the National Guard votes as 
a regiment to goto the front, all right; if it votes 
not to go, all right. Volunteering is a matter of 
free will, which no one else has a right to criticise. 
There will be a plenty of volunteers, and those can 
stay at home who choose. The Seventh Regiment, 
of this city, voted almost unanimously not to volun- 
teer, and no one has the right to abuse them for it. 
Many of them have very large business interests to 
care for, which it is not easy for them todeave. The 
same principle appliestothe Thirteenth, of Brooklyn. 
An unfortunate condition of our laws much embar- 
rasses the National Guard in the matter of retaining 
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their organization and officers, and this has been the 
principal reason why this and other regiments have 
declined to volunteer. But, remaining at home, they 
are still under orders, and can be called out for serv- 
ice in the State or in the country, altho it may be 
a matter of doubt whether they can be sent out of 
the country. Remember that volunteering is a mat- 
ter of privilege not of obligation, and that those who 
elect to remain at home are not to be blamed. 





.... It is a rather strange remark which our highly 
valued correspondent, Mr. Justin McCarthy, makes 
in his article this week about Prince Bismarck. He 
thinks it likely that the time will come when Prince 
Bismarck will be most honored for his ‘‘ noble dec- 
laration” that ‘‘the Eastern question was not worth 
to Prussia the blood of a single Pomeranian grena- 
dier.” That would seem to imply what we cannot 
believe. That would teach that the calls of humani- 
ty which rise from the oppressed of one nation to the 
free people of another nation should never be an- 
swered. That would forbid us to intervene for Cuba, 
or the European Powers for Crete; that would mean 
that every nation must mind its own business and 
never be its brother’s keeper; that would mean that 
we in America have no business to take any. interest 
in the Irish question. A Pomeranian grenadier or 
an American soldier can hardly die in any better 
cause than that of humanity. 


.... This is the way that Signor Crispi, the Italian 
statesman, explains the decadence of Spain: 

‘“‘The first explanation is the general ignorance 

which prevails throughout Spain, as well in the upper 
as among the lower classes. Itis the priests, who reign 
almost as sovereigns everywhere in Spain, who have 
ruined the country. The Roman Catholic religion is cer- 
tainly a splendid religion; Christianity has everywhere 
worked wonders asa strong factor in the world’s civiliza- 
tion, but owing to their retrograde spirit and reaction- 
ary tendencies, the Roman Catholic clergy have done 
the Latin races an immense amount of harm.” 
It will be observed that he says ‘‘ Latin races’’ and 
brings no such charge against the Catholic clergy of 
Austria, Germany, Great Britain or America. We 
know that the Catholic Church regards Crispi asa 
bitter enemy, and that his personal record is far from 
reputable; but it can learn from an enemy what needs 
mending. 


....Col. F. D. Lugard, in fulfilment of his promise 
to us, wrote the article on Uganda, published in our 
Africa number, while on his way to the Niger, to 
take charge of the English forces in that section of 
West Africa. Just as he arrives at Jebba, the new 
centerof Nigeria, which has been moved northward 
from Lokoja, at the conference with the Binué, he 
finds a telegraph completed to that point, so that he 
is still in dailycommunication with London. No ad- 
vantage the French have achieved by their advance 
movement in that section compares with this. More- 
over, Colonel Lugard has under his command up- 
ward of 1,800 disciplined troops which he can 
effectively use in protecting the Lagos hinterland 
from French invasion. Evidently he has orders to 
do this, and we may speedily hear ofa serious conflict, 


.... The Trustees of the Louisville Baptist Sem- 
inary have done exactly their duty, as will appear 
from our ‘Religious Intelligence,’’ in supporting 
Dr. Whitsitt. The campaign against him has been 
most bitter and personal. His only error has been in 
apologizing for what he wrote editorially for THE IN- 
DEPENDENT; for he did not write then one word on 
Baptist history which a loyal Baptist could not write. 
During the year the quarrel has shifted from the 
question whether he could, as a good Baptist, say 
that the English Baptists began to immerse in 1641, 
to the bitterer and utterly unprofitable question 
whether he has told the truth about what he did or did 
not write. If Dr. Whitsitt and his accusers had been 
Kentucky colonels instead of ministers we should 
have had duels a-plenty. 


.... The veneer of civilization is, in some places, 
very thin. There are classes among us easily moved 
to barbarous acts. This was shown last week in 
front of a newspaper bulletin, where a crayon artist 
had drawn the face of General Weyler. The crowd 
did not like it, and began pelting it with eggs and 
decayed fruit and street filth. Weyler is no doubt a 
despicable man, but the act of the mob was puerile 
and cowardly. There are better ways of showing 
contempt for unworthy characters. Burning in effigy 
is likewise a silly exhibition of malice. It is out of 
such passions that riots and lynchings grow. 
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.... City and State puts the matter offensively and 
not fairly when it says that Christian ministers have, 
notwithstanding Spain’s offerto submit the ‘‘ Maine” 
incident, the ‘‘ worst part of our difficulty,’’ to arbi- 
tration, ‘‘given their benediction to throat-cutting,”’ 
Whatever yellow journals and jingoes may vociferate, 
we are not going to war about the ‘ Maine,’’ but 
about Cuba; and no Christian minister, so far as we 
have heard, has given a ‘‘ benediction to throat-cut- 
ting.’’ They have given their benediction to an at- 
tempt, conducted on humane principles, to put an 
end to the barbarous warfare between Spaniards 
and Cubans, as when policemen to quell riots use 
club and pistol to compel obedience and peace. 


....We do not suppose that the resignation of the 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Mr. Worthington C, 
Ford, was asked for because he is a Democrat. This 
Administration has not shown much partisanship in 
such matters, and Secretary Gage is a broad-minded 
man. We assume that there was dissatisfaction with 
Mr. Ford’s work; otherwise his removal could hard- 
ly be justified. Impartiality and accuracy are prime 
requisites in such a position. Does the new man, Mr. 
Austin, possess them? On this point the general 
public has no assurance. 


....For downright impudence toward the highest 
ecclesiastical dignitaries commend us to the Ultra- 
montane Catholic press. Here is Arthur Preuss’s 
Review heading its editorial page with the announce- 
ment that three priests, initials given, have ‘‘consid- 
erably augmented ”’ its ‘‘charity list,’’ by contributing 
two dollars to send the paper free to the Most Rev. 
Archbishop Elder of Cincinnati; and that ‘‘through 
the liberality of these and other gentlemen,” the pa- 
per is sent free to a number of ‘‘poor missionaries, 
charitable institutions,” etc. 


.... The last week has given us a striking illustra- 
tion of how much we depend on the telegraph. For 
a week we had no news from Manila, the one point 
in the world that all the world wanted to hear from, 
just because the cable was cut. The Philippine Islands 
and Admiral Dewey’s fleet seemed to have been ut- 
terly lost. We had gone back to the dark days be- 
fore Morse. Now London receives daily telegrams 
from the center of Nyassaland, where Dr. Living- 
stone was lost among savages. 


.... The Canary Islands also are badly governed 
by Spain. A correspondent of Zhe Tad/et, the leading 
English Catholic paper, says: 

‘*T pronounce no opinion, altho admitting a certain 
sentimental affection for Spanish Catholicism. Buta 
Catholic, well acquainted with Teneriffe, writes to me: 
‘I hope the Yankees will begin by seizing Teneriffe. I 
am perfectly certain the mass of the poor in the island 
would hail them with delight. Spain is rotten, 
and the sooner a drastic hand comes to the rescue the 
better.’”’ 


....Some people will talk folly and falsehood, not 
suspecting but they are wise and true. We see ina 
certain class of papers the assertion that it would be 
very inconsistent for us to deprive Hawaii of its free- 
dom and independence as an incident of a war urged 
expressly for the purpose of establishing the freedom 
and independence of Cuba; as if anybody wanted to 
annex Hawaii except at her request and by the exer- 
cise of her freedom and independence. 


.... The British dream of a railroad through Africa 
from Alexandria to the Cape, seems to be less of a 
dream, now that it is following the British Army as 
fast as it moves up the Nile to Khartfim, and now that 
the speedy extension from Buluwayo to Lake Tan- 
ganyika seems assured. Look on our map of Africa 
last week, and see how nearly every railroad in the 
continent, except those along the Algerian coast, 
seems to be in British territory. 


.-.. While we must admire the courage of the offi- 
cers and men of the Spanish vessels, who chose to 
die rather than surrender, we cannot help regretting 
the useless loss of life. While there was a chance of 
victory or defense, they might honorably imperil their 
lives; but when the last chance was gone, humanity 
required the officers to capitulate. Reckless waste 
of life is not to be commended, but condemned as 
criminal. 


.... William Lloyd Garrison is, like his father, a 
non-resistant. We need not be surprised at his re- 
marks about the war, and we presume that, like his 
father, he will rejoice in its results. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


The Southern Baptist Convention. 
BY LEMUEL MOSS, D.D. 


NorFOLK, VA., the meeting-place of the Southern 
Baptist Convention this year, is a picturesque and his- 
toric town, and is well worth an extended letter in itself. 
The proximity of Fortress Monroe and the formidable 
flying squadron gives an added interest just now. The 
weather of the past week has been bad—wet and cold— 
and has discouraged excursions to numerous near-by 
points of attraction, tho it has not wholly prevented 
them. : 

The Convention this year had more than the usual 
number of satellites, gatherings related to it in senti- 
ment and purpose, but not organically connected with 
it. The Convention began its sessions on Friday, May 
6th. The preceding day was occupied with various 
meetings of importance, either formally invited by the 
Convention or held by its permission. The Baptist 
Young People’s Union, with which the Baptist young 
people of the South are vitally connected, tho sepa- 
rately organized, had an enthusiastic session, which will 
go far to strengthen the union that already exists. 
This co-operation of the young people throughout the 
nation is one of the most potent and promising forces in 
unifying the sentiment of the denomination and pro- 
moting its harmonious and aggressive action. 

The American Baptist Education Society, which in- 
tends to hold its anniversaries in alternate years at the 
South, was prevented from meeting with the Convention 
last year. This year it held two sessions, and may feel 
sincerely gratified with their success. The attendance 
was large, and the papers and addresses ‘were of a high 
order. This Society is giving assistance to academies 
and colleges in all parts of the country, and exercises a 
very helpful influence in securing local sympathy and 
support. The new University of Chicago is the most 
conspicuous indication of its activity, but this by no 
means stands alone. The smaller schools which it has 
aided and is still aiding, give no less important evi- 
dence of the value of its work. 

The American Baptist Historical Society did not hold 
its anniversary here, but it had a very interesting meet- 
ing in furtherance of its objects on Thursday evening. 
This Society lost its entire collections in the disastrous 
Philadelphia fire of February 2d, 1896; but it is recover- 
ing from its grievous misfortunes, and intelligent re- 
gard for it is deepening and extending. The Baptists, 
like others, are not sufficiently awake to the great sig- 
nificance of their history, and therefore are far from 
familiar with: it; but this reproach is passing away. 
Acquaintance with the lives and deeds of their spiritual 
ancestors will stimulate them to greater reverence and 
more worthy achievements. 

The trustees of the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, of Louisville, Ky., held more than one ses- 
sion, and around these gathered much concern and dis- 
cussion. . In order to be intelligible we must here en- 
large somewhat; for the still unsettled ‘‘ Whitsitt case”’ 
was inevitably at the front, and excited to vivid action 
the electricity that filled the air. The seminary trus- 
tees, it must be borne in mind, are’ not legally respon- 
sible to the Convention, nor can the Convention direct- 
ly control their action; but the relations are such that 
there may be a large degree of moral influence or mis- 
chievous friction and irritation. 

To explain: The trustees of the seminary are ap- 
pointed on a money basis. Each State that contributes 
to its funds is entitled to two trustees for the first ten 
thousand dollars, and to one trustee for each subse- 
quent gift of ten thousand dollars up to one hun- 
dred thousand dollars; thus each State may have 
eleven trustees, but cannot have more than elev- 
en. Three States—Kentucky, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina—have now their full quota. The Board at present 
consists of fifty-two members, and may possibly have, 
as is obvious, three times that number—a formidable 
evilin itself. These trustees are nominated to the 
Board by the Southern Baptist Convention. That is, 
when the Convention is notified of a vacancy in the 
Board, it appoints a committee to nominate three per- 
sons in the State in whose representation the vacancy 
exists. Fromthese three persons the Board must se- 
lect one; or it might possibly (tho not probably) reject 
them all, and wait another year for more satisfactory 
nominations. The Board is thus a self-perpetuating 
body, legal master of its own action, and really respon- 
sible to no one. 

The divisions and discussions concerning Dr. Whitsitt, 
President of the Theological Seminary, with which the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT are familiar, naturally 
seek to find expression in the Board of Trustees and in 
the Convention. Inthe Board of Trustees, as at pres- 


ent constituted, the friends of Dr. Whitsitt and of his 
retention as President of the Seminary, are in an over- 
whelming majority. At their recent meeting, with an 
attendance of over forty members, the following self- 
explanatory minute was adopted by a majority of four 
to one, viz.: 
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“* Having received certain communications from Baptis 
bodies within the bounds of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, touching the management of the seminary, and be- 
lieving that these communications are entitled to their 
most respectful consideration, the Board of Trustees, sen- 
sible of the grave responsibility which rests upon them 
now, in their annual session at Norfolk, Va., make the fol- 
lowing statement: 

‘‘Inasmuch as the communications refer only to issues 
which were settled by the trustees at their last meeting 
[a year ago at Wilmington, N.C.], it is proper to say that, 
after twelve months of mature and prayerful reflection, we 
can find no reason for modifying in any degree our state- 
ment made at that meeting, but, on the contrary, we feel 
constrained to reaffirm our adherence to the action then 
taken. ; 

“In this connection the trustees desire to render pro- 
found thanks to God for the gratifying measure of pros- 
perity which has attended the seminary during the last 
session, and to testify gratefully to the ability, efficiency 
and harmony with which every department of this institu- 
tion has been conducted since our last meeting.” 
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This action was sufficient notice to the opponents of 
Dr. Whitsitt and his administration that their only hope 
of gaining their object is through a radical change in 
the complexion of the Board of Trustees; and this 
change can be secured only by influencing the Conven- 
tion in its nominations to fill existing or future vacan- 
cies inthe Board. Hence a motion, introduced by Dr. 
T. T. Eaton, of Louisville, one of the leaders against 
Dr. Whitsitt, is now before the Convention, providing 
that the nominations for trustees due to Kentucky shall 
be made to the Convention by the entire Kentucky dele- 
gation in that body. This delegation consists of over 
one hundred members, two-thirds of whom are probably 
opposed to Dr. Whitsitt. The fate of this motion re- 
mains to be seen. It is not likely to pass; and if it 
does it cannot speedily or seriously modify the present 
situation. 

Others of the discontented ones are convinced that 
their ends cannot be secured through either the Board 
of Trustees or the Convention. They, therefore, ask 
that the Convention cease to be responsible in any de- 
gree whatever forthe Seminary. This request is em- 
bodied in the following paper, presented by Dr. B. H. 
Carroll, of Texas, which he read to the Convention on 
Saturday, and gave notice that he would bring it for- 
ward and urge its adoption next year—viz.: 

‘WHEREAS, As appears from the report adopted at the 
Chattanooga Convention, and from the charter and funda- 
mental laws of the seminary, the connection between this 
Convention and the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary is but slight and remote; and 

‘“ WHEREAS, This connection cannot well be made strong- 
er, or more equitable to the several States in representa- 
tion on the Board of Trustees, because of legal difficulties 
and of hazard to investments which might result from nec- 
essary charter changes; and 

‘WHEREAS, There have been developed serious differ- 
ences among our people in relation to certain seminary 
matters, which threaten harmony and jeopardize that 
unity in mission work which was the great object of the 
institution of this Convention; and 

‘“‘ WHEREAS, The dissolution of the slight and remote 
bond between this body and the seminary would in no 
wise affect the legal status of the seminary; and 

““WHEREAS, Unity in mission work is more important 
than unity in seminary work; now, therefore 

‘Resolved, That this Convention, without expressing any 
opinion whatever on the merits of the controversy con- 
cerning the seminary matters, about which good brethren 
among us honestly differ, but in the interest of harmony, 
particularly with a view to preserve and confirm unity in 
mission work, does now exercise its evident right to divest 
itself of responsibility in the seminary management, by 
oreaking the slight and remote bond of connection be- 
tween this body and the seminary—that is, that this body 
declines to»nominate trustees for the seminary or to enter- 
tain motions, or receive reports relative thereto, leaving 
that institution to stand on its own merits and be managed 
by its own trustees.”’ 


In advocating his paper Dr. Carroll said: 

‘“‘If ina year it can be ascertained that something like an 
equitable representation can be secured for ali the States 
on the Board of Trustees, I shall withdraw this resolution. 
I know charters cannot be lightly touched. I will offer it 


on the first day of the Convention next year.” a 


The Convention, in its missionary work, at home and 
abroad, has had a very successful year. Our account 
of this must be reserved until next week. 


NorFotk, Va. 


Southern Methodist General Conference. 


BY E, E. HOSS, D.D. 


_Tue thirteenth General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, convened in Baltimore on 
Wednesday morning, the 5th inst. All the bishops, 
nine in number, and at least 200 of the 272 delegates 
were present at the opening session. In spite of a cold 
and penetrating rain, everybody appeared to be in good 
humor and ready for work. After an hour spent in de- 
votional exercises, the organization was speedily ef- 
fected. The Rev. Dr. John J. Tigert, editor of Zhe 
Methodist Review, was elected secretary, and took hold 
of his duties with the skill and ease of a trained hand. 
In addition to his other qualifications, which are many 
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and conspicuous, he has a very strong voice, and can 
make himself heard without difficulty in every part of 
he great auditorium in which the sessions are held. 
This is the more a matter of importance as the acoustic 
properties of the room are far from being perfect. 

During the afternoon of the first day the fourteen 

standing committees elected their chairmen and secre- 
taries, and got entirely ready for the discharge of their 
active duties. On the next morning the stream of me- 
morials and resolutions began to flow in full volume. 
A stranger would have inferred that there might be 
some danger of the entire reconstruction of the polity 
of the Church; but those who have had experience are 
well aware that at least nine-tenths of all the proposed 
innovations will be rejected without much ceremony. 
The Conference asa whole is a very conservative body, 
and will not embark upon any radical legislation. The 
aymen are even less inclined than the clergy to rash 
experiments. They see that we are doing’ reasonably 
well as matters now stand, and they are little disposed 
to make rash experiments of any sort. 

The Episcopal address, which was written and read 
by Bishop Robert K. Hargrove, of Nashville, Tenn., 
is evenlonger than usual. It may not be known that 
the habit of reading such an address was introduced by 
Bishop Wm. McKendree, without the consent and even 
against the protest of his senior colleague, Bishop 
Francis Asbury. For at least seventy-five years the 
bishops have invariably followed the example thus set 
them. As they have no vote onany question that comes 
up before the Conference, this is their only-way of di- 
rectly affecting legislation. With remarkable fulness 
and clearness, Bishop Hargrove discussed every topic 
that is of current interest inthe Church. Whether all 
the’suggestions which he made, with the approval of 
the College of Bishops, will be acted upon, is by no 
means certain. The Conference always listens with 
perfect respect to the counsels of the chief pas- 
tors, and then proceeds to do whatever it may deem 
best. 

The most notable incident of the first day’s session 
was the reading by Bishop John C. Keener, of New 
Orleans, of a carefully prepared paper in which he re- 
viewed his connection with the Methodist Church and 
the itinerant ministry, and asked for relief from the 
further discharge of active duties. It was known to 
his most intimate friends that he intended to take some 
such step; but the general public was not anticipating 
it, especially at so early a stage in the proceédings. 
The venerable bishop, tho very feeble in body, shows 
no signs of mental decay. His mind is as alert appar- 
ently as it was four yearsago. The most remarkable 
thing about him is his unabated interest in the events 
of the passing day. He keeps minutely informed as to 
all the great movements now going on in every part of 
the world, and is likely to have fixed convictions of a 
very definite sort concerning them. His imagination 
is still entirely alive, and his taste in letters quite keen 
and discriminating. No Methodist minister of the cen- 
tury has led a more unselfish or consecrated life. At 
no time has he been suspected of seeking to promote 
his personalends. A great preacher, a great editor, a 
great bishop, he has fairly earned the right to be re- 
spected and loved byall his brethren. While he read, 
it was evident that he had difficulty in restraining his 
emotions. Nearly everybody was deeply affected by 
his words, and not a few shed copious and honest tears. 
The Committee on Episcopacy, after conferring with 
him more fully, will recommend appropriate action in 
his case, and everything that can be thought of as 
contributing to his ease and comfort will certainly be 
done. 

The public reception given to the Confegence on the 
evening on the 5th inst., was animposing affair. Gov- 
ernor Lioyd Lowndes, of Maryland, and Bishop A. W. 
Wilson, both made addresses of welcome. Governor 
Lowndes is a member of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; but he certainly knows a great deal about the 
Methodists and possesses an admirable breadth of 
temper. Of Bishop Wilson it is not necessary to speak. 
He always says strong and wise things. Bishop E. 
R. Hendrix responded in most felicitous fashion. 

On more than one occasion the Conference has shown 
its deep concern in public affairs, and especially in the 
war now going on between the United States and 
Spain. Bishop Granbery and Dr. Andrew Hunter, both 
alluded to it in their opening prayers; and on Friday 
a series of resolutions was introduced by the Missouri 
delegation and passed by a great majority, commend- 
ing the wise conduct of President McKinley, and vir- 
tually pledging him a hearty moral support in the pres- 
ent critical emergency. The general feeling on the sub- 
ject of war is that it is a thing to be dreaded and depre- 
cated, but that, as we are already involved in a con- 
flict, the only possible course is to sustain the powers- 
that-be in pushing hostilities to a speedy and successful 
issue. Everybody that I have met rejoices over Com- 
modore Dewey’s wonderful victory at Manila; but I 
have yet to hear the expression of a single vengeful or 
malevolent feeling toward the Spanish people. 

Next week the proceedings will be of greater in- 


erest. 
Bactimore, Mp 
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Mormon Ambition Unmasking. 


BY EUGENE YOUNG, 


THE aggressive spirit of Mormonism is developing 
very rapidly under the stimulus of Statehood in Utah, 
and each semiannual conference serves to bring out 
more clearly the arrogant spirit with which it has taken 
its new power. The April gathering recently held was 
replete with sermons showing the ambitious designs of 
the Church and the belief of its leaders that it has just 
entered upon an era of great power and prosperity. 

The keynote of the gathering was struck by the 
Deseret News, official organ of the Church, when it 
said: 

‘“‘ A signal feature coincident with this gathering of the 
Saints is comprised of the war clouds that darken the sky 
over a great portion of the world, portending the events 
and calamities which the inspired servants of God in this 
age have long been foretelling.” 

Mormonism has long declared that the second coming 
of Jesus Christ is near at hand, and that great social, 
national and elemental disturbances were to be the 
harbingers of this event. They have largely based 
their claim of prophetic powers for Joseph Smith on 
the fact that he predicted the War of the Rebellion 
nineteen years before it began. Now they seize with 
avidity on the general unrest that is marking the end 
of the nineteenth century. 

President Woodruff went to the greatest length in 
his comments on this line, saying the children of the 
present generation would doubtless see the Savior 
when he came to earth again. He said: 


‘“‘ There is going to be a change over Israel, over Baby- 
lon and over the whole Christian world. Here in the Doc- 
trine and Cavenants you may read how it has been re- 
vealed to us. War? Yes, there will be war and many 
trials and tribulations among the generation in which we 
live. No power save Heaven can stay it. No power on 
earth can prevent the fulfilment of the prophecies.” 


He also emphasized, as timely for consideration, one of 
the prophecies of Joseph Smith that the Mormons 
would become a great people among the Rocky Moun- 
tains, that Christ would visit them there, and that they 
should finally spread over North and South America 
and finally over the whole world. 

Apostle Lorenzo Snow, who will be the next president 
and ‘‘ prophet’’ of the Church, revealed more of the 
purpose to unite Church and State when he said: 


‘* The Lord will fully reveal a system in relation to tem- 
poral affairs that will be perfect. We are now fairly well 
agreed on spiritual things, yet we will some time be as fully 
agreed on the one subject as the other.”’ 

These expressions serve to give the spirit of the con- 
ference, when coupled with the boasting that the Saints 
are now being received with far great cordiality 
throughout the world, and. are making far greater 
progress. Some idea of the aggressiveness of the 
Church was given in the report that it has now more 
than 1,700 missionaries in the field—young men going 
out ‘‘ without purse and scrip,’’ and having the tenets 
of Mormonism seared upon them before they have had 
time to obtain the broadening influence of contact with 
the men of higher education in the world at large. 
These missionaries form a body worthy of attention on 
the part of the other Churches, as fanaticism is their 
striking characteristic. Moreover, they make a polit- 
ical quantity of no small consequence, for every young 
man who returns to the Mormon settlements after hav- 
ing once been a missionary, can be counted upon to be 
a more or less willing ally of the priesthood in its cam- 
paign for temporal power. 

In connection with this missionary announcement 
came the information that the Church is striking right 
into Jerusalem, an apostle having been sent to the Holy 
Land to establish a mission. In this is seen another 
development of the original ideas of Joseph Smith, who 
predicted that the Jews should be assembled again in 
the land where Jesus Christ was crucified and should 
there behold their Messiah in the person of Jesus Christ 
come to earth again. 

Women are also to be put intothe missionary field in 
the near future, added importance having come to them 
through their participation in missionary affairs. An- 
other significant purpose was shown in the counsel to 
foreigners among the Mormons not to allow their chil- 
dren to forget the language of their parents, as a pres- 
ervation of various tongues among the Church people 
would make the missionary body far more effective. 


New York Ciry. 





THE demand for the Polychrome Bible in Eng- 
land seems to be very great. The first supply of the 
three volumes issued, Isaiah, Judges and Psalms, has 
been exhausted, anda second edition is nearly finished. 


....The interest in Cuba is manifest by the action of 
some of the presbyteries, notably those in St. Louis, 
which have adopted resolutions recommending the 
American Bible Society to send its colporters to Cuba 
as soon as the way is clear, and followed up the rec- 
ommendations by subscriptions to assist to defray the 
expenses, 
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....Post Chaplain Orville J. Nave, at Fort McPher~ 
son, Atlanta, Ga., desires that any persons having 
papers or magazines for distribution in the hospitals 
and among regiments serving in the field should send 
them to him. He will forward them to the forces oper- 
ating on the Gulf and in the islands, as well as in various 
rendezvous of troops and in the hospitals. 


....The Newton Theological Institution of the Bap- 
tist Church suffers a serious loss by the resignation of 
Dr. Alvah Hovey, who has been connected with it for 
forty-nine years. asa teacher, and has just completed 
thirty years in the presidency. The reason for the res- 
ignation is his desire, with advancing years, to be re- 
leased from the administrative work, which has become 
increasingly burdensome to him. This reason has 
compelled the trustees to accept his resignation of the 
presidency; but they earnestly desire that he retain the 
professorship, and it is understood that he will do so. 


....The vote on the proposition to allow equal lay 
representation in the Methodist General Conference is 
now practically complete in so far as the spring confer- 
ences are concerned. The total affirmative vote is 
3,244; negative, 930. Last year the same conferences 
gave 1,426 for and 2,663 against. The change is very 
great. The proposition now has the necessary three- 
fourths vote, with 114 to spare. The fall conferences 
are yet to vote. Jt is believed they will give an equally 
favorable acceptance of the amendment, which would 
then become effective on a two-thirds vote of the next 
General Conference. 


....-A large number of the Dukhoborsi, who have 
been suffering such persecution at the hands of the 
Russian Government, have been trying to secure per- 
mission to emigrate to America; but the Russian Gov- 
ernment has replied that those can go who are not at 
present liable to conscription, or will not be liable within 
the next three years. They must also give a written 
statement relinquishing all claims to the land once held 
by them, or to any other possessions which they may 
leave behind them. The matter has been referred to 
the members of the community for finalaction. It is 
said that in all probability about 2,000 will emigrate 
either to Argentina or to the United States. 


...-The seventy-fourth anniversary of the Sunday 
School Union was held last Sunday evening in Calvary 
Baptist Church, this city. There were addresses by 
the pastor of the church, Dr. R. S. MacArthur, Pres. 
Morris K. Jesup, of the Society, and: Pres. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, of Union Theological Seminary. A 
short report of the work of the past year, presented 
by Secretary Crowell, showed that it had been attended 
with good results. There was an increase of $12,089 in 
the receipts from all sources over those of the previous 
year. There were 123 men employed, 1,522 new Sun- 
day-schools organized, with 58,138 teachers and schol- 
ars, and 380 reorganized. Aid was also given for the 
first time to 1,836 existing schools, and 5,594 visits made 
to schools previously reported. Evangelistic work has 
also been carried on successfully. Aside from many 
incomplete reports over 6,000 hopeful conversions were 
reported by the workers, There was also a large 
amount of visiting of families, and 11,342 Bibles and 
Testaments were distributed. In eighty cases the - 
establishment of union Sunday-schools was followed 
during the year by the organization of churches. 


....A committee consisting of influential members of 
the synagogs of Berlin has organized a systematic agi- 
tation in favor of the observance ot Sunday, not in- 
stead of Saturday, but rather in addition to the seventh 
day asthe Sabbath. It has published an appeal that 
attracts a good deal of attention. In thisaddress it de- 
scribes the empty synagogs on the Sabbath Day, and 
then continues: 


‘‘In the great majority of cases dire necessity compels 

our people to work on the Sabbath. A walk through the 
streets of our city, a glance into the empty synagogs and 
the open business houses, tactories, offices and schools, 
must convince everybody that our day of rest has been 
transformed into a day of labor. It is accordingly not sur- 
prising that our children grow up without knowledge of 
Judaism and without learning to love it. It is not our pur- 
pose to underminegr shake the Sabbath, which is holy, and 
a foundation-stone of Judaism, but we want to make pro- 
visions for those who are not able to attend the synagogs on 
Saturday.” 
The committee, therefore, proposes that, in addition to 
the regular Sabbath services, Sunday services be intro- 
duced in the synagogs, consisting of a liturgical part 
and asermon. The committee, who represent the re- 
form congregations, claim that not even the orthodox 
Jews could object to the proposed innovation. 


....The International Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations has taken up most earnestly the 
Association work among the soldiers, having organized 
a committee of prominent men, including the Hon. Joha 
W. Foster, of Washington; William E. Dodge, Morris 
K. Jesup, John J. McCook, and others of this city; D. 
L. Moody, ex-Governor James A. Beaver, and others 
representing the different sections of the country. Dur- 
ing the past few weeks the Committee has had tents in 
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Connection with the summer camps of the National 
Guard in the principal States, and it is now intended to 
have tents in all the larger camps of the country pro- 
vided with papers, magazines and other reading, facili- 
ties for correspondence, opportunities for social con- 
versation and recreation, entertainments and religious 
meetings. A secretary will be in charge for personal 
work and ‘to interest himself in the welfare of the sol- 
diers. The general plan has already been presented to 
Gen. Nelson A. Miles and received his cordial indorse- 
ment. Tents have been ordered, and one of the com- 
mittee’s secretaries and also William D. Murray, Esq., 
of the New York Bar, will proceed at once to Chicka- 
mauga to inaugurate the work at that place. A public 
meeting in behalf of the work was held recently in the 
Marble Collegiate Church of thiscity. The Committee 
calls for the cordial support of the community interested 
in the work, and contributions may be sent to the creas- 
urer atthe new address, 3 West Twenty-ninth Street, 
this city. 


....The charges against Dr. John Watson appear to 
have been completely settled. It will be remembered 
that Dr. Kennedy Moore appealed to the Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church of England against the decision of 
the South London Presbytery, which refused to trans- 
mit his overture, containing charges against Dr. Wat- 
son’s teaching. In bringing the matter before the 
Synod Dr. Moore said that he recognized the influence 
exercised by the cultured minister of Sefton Park 
Church in Liverpool, and it was painful that there 
should be alienations more or less arising from the 
action he had felt compelled to take. The appellants" 
had not distinctly formulated any charge; it had been 
their hope and belief that explanations would be made, 
regret expressed, or something done to bring the whole 
question to a peaceful and satisfactory conclusion. 
The representative of the South London Presbytery 
took the ground that eyery process affecting the doc- 
trine or moral character of a minister must be taken be- 
fore the presbytery of which he was a member. It was 
then moved that the moderator’s ruling was in entire 
accord with the rules and practices of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, which require that charges in the 
case of a minister shall be entered upon only in the 
presbytery which has jurisdiction over him and that, 
therefore, the synod sustains the judgment of the pres- 
bytery and dismisses the appeal. This motion, pre- 
sented by Mr. Robert Whyte and seconded by Dr. 
Monro Gibson, was adopted. 


....The exercises in honor ot the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of Archbishop Corrigan’s episcopate were fully 
as brilliant as was expected. The great ceremony was 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, which was gorgeously 
decorated with flags, and the coats of arms and shields 
of the Pope, the Archbishop and the different dioceses, 
and there was a beautiful floral display. The proces- 
sion was imposing, many of the higher church digni- 
taries, prominent among them Mgr. Martinelli, the 
apostolic delegate, and a large number of archbishops 
and bishops from all over the country, taking part in 
it. The new chimes of the Cathedral, said to be the 
finest inthe country, welcomed the procession, and there 
was an exceptionally fine musical program. The Arch- 
bishop himself was celebrant of the solemn pontifical 
high mass. In place of the sermon a eulogy was 
delivered by Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, 
and congratulatory addresses were presented from the 
priests of the dioceses. At the close, after the Ze De- 
um, the ‘‘ Star-Spangled Banner’ was played by the 
chimes, the great crowd gathered outside of the Cathe- 
dral joining in the chorus with enthusiasm. Following 
the ceremony at the Cathedral there was a banquet at 
the Orphanage, with addresses by Mgr. Martinelli, 
Bishop McQuaid, and others. In the evening of the 
next day there was a large reception at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, with addresses by Elbridge T. Gerry, 
* W. Bourke Cockran, Elihu Root and Judge Daly. At 
the close Bishop Farley presented the Archbishop with 
the canceled mortgage for $250,000 on St. Joseph’s 
Seminary. Not only was this debt raised, but there is 
in addition a good nucleus for ordinary expenses. - The 
Archbishop himself gave expression of his gratitude 
for the kindly words, cordial interest and loyalty on 
the part of all associated in his archdiocese. 


Missions. 


Care in Receiving Converts. 
BY JOHN ROSS, 


MIssIONARY OF THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ScoTLAND. 








Or YiluI wrote yousome time ago. A couple of 
months pastI baptized 96 persons in one day in that 
place. Nearly 300 persons I refused to see then, as 
they were only four months on the list of applicants for 
baptism. Here, as inthe case of Mr. Fu, the evangel- 
ist is particularly watchful against the introduction of 
men into the Church for litigation purposes. The head- 
man, who led the soldiers against the Christians there 
at the outbreak of the war, was among the men then 
baptized. Theson of another headman was baptized, 
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and this headman himself was rejected only because 
he is an opium smoker. Several others of the head- 
men are inquirers, learning what they can in the chapel 
by frequent intercourse with the preacher. 
Notwithstanding the care exercised in the endeavor 
to keep out men actuated by unworthy motives, they 
occasionally steal in. Aftera long probation of men 
who thus had their names inserted on ou, list of appli- 
cants, thirty of them were discovered and their names 
at once erased. They went in a bodyto the Roman 
Catholic chapel, recently opened, and were received 
with open arms. Ina brief space of time they reveal- 
ed their true aims by setting the law in motion against 
several townsmen. Fines were in every case imposed, 
and the chapel is being furnished and decorated and 
feasts are common at the expense of those townsmen 
against whom any of these had a grudge, or against 
whom a charge can be brought of “speaking evil 
of the Church.’’ One of the headmen informed 
me that they—the town officials—had done no other 
business this year but look after the interests of these 
Roman Catholic ‘‘converts,’’ and that they were never 
without a case on hand. The wonder to me is that the 
converts to this handy system of extortion, which can 
defy all law and authority, are not far more numerous 


Movukpen, CHINA. 





THE Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions has 
closed its financial year most successfully. The debt 
with which it commenced the year, amounting to $97, 
454, has been wiped out, and the total receipts have 
fully covered the expenditures. To meet the debt ap- 
propriations for the past year unused and canceled 
wereapplied, amounting to $17,715. Churches and in- 
dividuals gave $36,741, women’s boards and societies 
$20,417, and, what tells more than any other of sacrifice 
and devotion, the missionaries on the field contributed 
$10,533. The remainder was made up from other 
sources. For the regular work the total receipts were 
$801,773, including gifts from the churches of $292,622; 
from the women’s boards $312,377, from the Sabbath- 
schools $38,209, Young People’s societies $10,013; lega- 
cles $75,940, and the remainder from miscellaneous 
donations. This is the first time since 1893 that the 
Board has been able to go to the General Assembly 
without a debt, and it is proportionately rejoiced at its 
success. At the same time there is a clear realization 
that this has only been accomplished by the severest of 
economies, amounting in many cases to serious injury 
to the work. If the coming year is to see the work ad- 
vance instead of retrograde the record even of this year 
must be improved upon. 


...-Itis reported that, perhaps with a purpose of 
checking the aggressive action of the Jesuits in Mada- 
gascar, the French Government is contemplating the 
installation in the island of the secular Catholic clergy, 
under the rule of an archbishop and two bishops, who 
will be under the general authority of the Government 
as elsewhere. In view of this some of the Protestants 
are said to be anxious that their work should receive the 
same political recogition. A long article in ZL’ Zglise Libre 
urgently opposes this, claiming that it will have the 
effect of dampening the missionary ardor of the Church 
and do far more harm than can be compensated for by 
whatever additional support or recognition comes from 
the Government. 


....The Young Men’s Christian Association at Ma- 
dras, India, has a membership of 424, including 245 
Christians, 162 Hindus, 14 Mohammedans and 2 Par- 
sees; or, according to nationality, 313 Indians and 111 
Europeans. The significance of the Hindu and Mo- 
hammedan membership is seen in the fact that while 
there is no compulsion in regard to attendance on re- 
ligious services, there is no compromising the definite 
purpose of the Association to lead mento Christ, and 
the result of this purpose is manifest in the conversion, 
during the past year, of a number of these young men. 


....As an illustration of the progress of self-support 
in India, the mission of the Lutheran General Synod, 
while the expenses of village congregations have ad- 
vanced in ten years from $4,500 to $6,352, the receipts 
from the natives have increased from $158 to $2,806. 
The High School and College at Guntur which in 1886 
cost $2,933 and received only $1,071, during the past 
year cost $5,926 and received $5,002. This is apart 
from the salaries of the missionaries. 


....There are serious reports from the Mission of 
the United Brethren in Christ on the West Coast of 
Africa, at Sherbro. It is said that the natives of the 
Shaingay district rose in rebellion on account of the 
hut tax, and attacked the mission station, murdering a 
number of the missionaries. As no news has as yet 
come to the Board from the Consul it is hoped that 
there is some error inthereport. The police had been 
sent to give them protection. 


....The Chief Commissioner of Assam has decided, 
in view of the good work done for the people by the 
mission of the Calvinistic Methodists in that country, 
to make it a Government grant of about $6,250 toward 
rebuilding the schools and dispensaries destroyed in 
the tearhquake of last June. 
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The Sunday - School. 


Lesson for May 22d. 


THE DAY OF JUDGMENT.—MATTHEW 25: 31-40. 
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GOLDEN TEXT.—‘‘ He shall reward every man accord- 
ing to his works.’-—MaAtrT 16: 27. 

Notes.—This is a dramatic description of the just 
judgment of God in rewarding and punishing the good 
and the bad. It isto be understood as true in its 
sense, but clothed ina garb so as to be understood by 
human hearers. It is not to be understood that there 
will be an actual throne,an actual conversation between 
Christ and the good and the wicked, nor even, neressa- 
rially, that the judgment of God will be performed in 
this scenic, public way. all at a single time; but that it 
will be performed surely and especially on the princi- 
ples set down in Christ’s words. 
Lowly now, exalted then. 
him.”’—To show his state. 
is not a matter of concern. 





** Son of man. 
“All the angels with 

‘* Shall come.’’—When 

The discussion whether be- 

fore the Millennium or after is of no importance. He 

will come at some time for each of us. * Sheep.”’— 
The righteous, as denoting mildness and usefulness. 

‘* The goats.’’—The wicked,as goats are less amia- 
ble than sheep. ‘* Prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world.’’—God had from the beginning planned 
their salvation. ‘** Took me in.’’—\Into your homes. 
‘“* Eternal punishment,’’ ‘‘eternal life.’’—The 
‘*eternal punishment’’ means the same as the “‘ eternal 

fire’? in v. 42. The fire is the most natural symbol of 

suffering and punishment. The representation is of fire 

not to consume, but totorment. The word for ‘‘eter- 

nal”’ is ‘‘gonian,” and designates endlessness, altho a 
small number of scholars limit this sense. 

Instruction.—How exalted is Christ! In this passage 
he assumes the powers of God. He is himself the Judge. 
He separates the righteous from the wicked. We may 
be sure that ‘‘God was in Christ.’’ Christ is God and 
the right object of worship. 

‘‘.Before him shall be gathered a// nations.’’ None 
can escape. We will be there. Christ will judge us, 
and no art or power can evade him. Men may then wish 
to escape, may seek to avoid the judgment, but it is cer- 
tain—as certain as death. 

There are only two classes into which men will be 
divided—the good and the bad, the righteous and the 
wicked, We belong now in one of these classes. Weare 
either righteous or wicked. And the righteousness or 
the wickedness will be judged not by the common stand- 
ard of outward decency of life, but by the law of God 
which sees the heart. 

It will be a happy thing to hear that ‘‘Come, ye 
blessed of my Father!’’ addressed to us. If one ex- 
pects that how can he. not endure everything here? He 
may be in want or pain; he may have to struggle hard, 
with much toil in this world; but if he can only be con- 
fident that one day he shall hear the King in his glory 
call him into his kingdom, he can endure it all. He will 
not seem to hear the jarring discords of this world, for 
the music of the heavenly ever sounding in his ears. 

Notice the condition of salvation. It 
is only doing good. It is only doing what we canto 
feed the hungry and thirsty, to comfort the homeless, 
the sick and the prisoners. It is doing this tor Christ’s 
sake, to please him, to serve God. 

The conditionis doing good; but faith isnot excluded. 
In those days believers were tried and imprisoned. To 
visit them was to acknowledge belief in and disciple- 
shipto their Master. It was their belief in Christ that 
made them succor the poor brethren; and sothey did it 
toChrist. It isa belief in God and his Son that is the 
greatest of all influences to make men do good deeds. 
It is true that a deep moral principle is here made the 
conditions of salvation—salvation through works, it 
would seem; but the works come fromthe faith. The 
two must go together. We are saved not by works 
alone, not by faith alone, but by the inner principle of 
love to God and man, the essence of faith, which expresses 
itself in faith in Christ and good works before men. 

The righteous and the wicked are very different in 
their spirit; the righteous modestly belittling their 
services and the wicked magnifying them. When we 
see a man unconsciously regarding his good acts as of 
no great account, as nothing to boast of, modestly dis- 
claiming credit, we like him and see good in him. On 
the other hand, the wicked have it as a trait of theirs 
that they refuse to accept blame and make a parade of 
their good acts. Were Christ to say to those on his 
right hand, ‘* Depart, for I was an hungered and ye 
gave me no meat,” etc., the righteous would doubtless 
reply: It is true, Lord. Very many times have we thus 
neglected to feed the hungry and to visit the sick. The 
wicked are on the lookout for their own good acts; the 
good for thear own failings. 

The wicked will be punished not for what they do, 
but for what they do not do. Think of that, you who 
are guilty of no great crimes, who have no bad habits. 
It is not for these that men are condemned; it is because 
they neglect other duties. 

The judgment of Christ is sure just, and final, 























It is very easy. 
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Literature. 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s Cardinal Wiseman.* 


THESE two volumes are probably the most impor- 
tant and effective that have appeared on English 
Catholicism since the Tractarian movement broke 
out at Oxford; and in saying this we do not forget 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s two previous contributions 
to this history, the first on the part taken by his fa- 
ther, William George Ward, in the Oxford move- 
ment, and the other on his connection with the 
wider movement of the so-called Catholic Revival. 

The obvious effect of these previous volumes was 
to point him out as qualified, by his competent 
acquaintance with the subject, and by his sympa- 
thetic appreciation of Cardinal Wiseman personally 
as well as in his work and plans, to undertake the 
larger and more.responsible work which has been 
given to the public in the two volumes before us. 

They are much more than the Life of the brilliant 
and distinguished prelate whose name they bear, and 
more even than an exposition of the important events 
in which he was called to act a leading part. They 
go back of Oxford Tractarianism, back of the pres- 
ent century, back of the previous century, and write, 
in its outlines at least, the history of Roman Cathol- 
icism in England from the Reformation. This ex- 
pansive scheme is not tacked on mechanically to the 
Cardinal’s biography, nor brought into it by any sub- 
reption, but presented naturally as previous history 
which cast its shadow forward on the Cardinal and 
became the formative influence which shaped his 
plans and his action and required to be held in mind 
to appreciate in any fair and adequate way the lines 
of policy on which he administered the functions of 
his office in England. 

The work is done in a highly seductive manner, 
with all the graces of style and in a spirit so free 
from controversy, so fair to all parties concerned, so 
generous in praise and so frank in blame, that the 
reader will need to be reminded that, really, it is not 
the English Reformation which is on trial, but solely 
and simply the recent internal history and methods 
of the Church of Rome in England. The Anglican 
Church forms no part of Mr. Ward’s volume. Others 
may write that. He writes of Roman Catholic Eng- 
land. Wedo not complain of him for doing so; but 
we must remind our readers that by following this 
method he has put his work: out of all the compa ra- 
tive relations of the history and, so far as Protestant 
England is concerned, given it an ex-farte character. 

We imagine, however, that this is exactly what 
Mr. Ward intended and that it does not affect the 
value of his work to the Catholic readers for whom it 
was intended, nor as it concerns the Roman Catholic 
history it is intended to describe. That history could 
not be written better than he has done it—with a more 
golden candor, with more sympathetic appreciation 
of the men who acted in it, of their plans and rela- 
tions to each other, nor with a more intelligent ac- 
quaintance with the facts in general and in detail. 

Nicholas Wiseman was one of the ablest of the 
many able prelates who have served the Church of 
Rome in England. He was of English ancestry, tho 
born in Spain, at Seville, where his mother laid her 
infant on the altar of the cathedral and consecrated 
him to theservice of the Church. His whole educa- 
tion was conducted on this line. His mind was 
tinged from the soil he was born in. There hung 
about him, his conceptions, tastes and methods of 
expression, traces of Spanish grandeur and splendor 
which marked him with a certain strangerhood in the 
atmosphere of England, and may account for the oc- 
casional pomposity of his style, and, in a measure, for 
such mistakes as the address ‘‘From out the Fla- 
minian Gate,’’ in which he announced and defined his 
mission to England. 

Mr. Ward’s account of this mission and his an- 
alysis of the view with which it was undertaken, the 
hopes entertained at Rome of what it might lead up 
to, and the general opportuneness of the time are 
most admirable. 

Wiseman had been among the first to measure truly 
the signs of a coming Catholic reaction. He be- 
lieved that he was coming at a time when the Catho- 
lic Renaissance in France and Germagy had affected 
England, and that if he was not on the top of the 
wave, he was at the turn of the tide. He was full of 
confidence, and was destined to a bitter awakening. 
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Instead of being welcomed with open arms to a 
penitent Albion, his first step as Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster provoked an outburst of national up- 
roar which threatened to overwhelm him and his 
whole mission. 
conciliatory, and won him a hearing from all lovers 
of freedom and fair play. The measures by which 
he won his way with the English public and rose to 
the high place he reached ultimately in their regard, 
are traced with skill and great good judgment in 
Mr. Ward’s volumes. 

Our readers will naturally turn to what Mr. Ward 
says of the Cardinal’s connection with the Tractarian 
movement at Oxford, and especially to the influence 
he exerted on Newman and his friends. How im- 
portant this influence was we shall see if we turn to 
Newman’s confession in the ‘‘ Apologia,’’ that what 
first raised the thought in his mind that it might be- 
come his duty to submit to Rome was the arrow shot 
from Cardinal Wiseman’s bow, in his Dudlin Review 
article on the Donatist Schism. This brought home 
to him the new view which shattered his previous 
theory of the vza medza, and broke down the basis of 
his Protestant position. It was, as he wrote, ‘‘the 
first real hit from Romanism.’’ Those whose Prot- 
estantism rests on a broad basis of salvation by faith 
will read all this narrative with unconcern, but to 
keenly organized minds caught, as Newman was, in 


the coil of traditional authority, Wiseman’s article’ 


came with an unanswerable logic. ‘‘I saw my face,” 
he wrote, ‘‘in a mirror, and I was a monophysite.” 
This was enough. He could not shake off the awful 
thought. It carried him finally to Rome. We all 
know the effect of Augustine’s ‘‘ Securus judicat 
orbis terrarum’’ on him. 

The Cardinal’s interest in Newman and _ his prog- 
ress toward Rome are described tully and, possibly, 
with a little more frankness than would have been 
thought prudent once. The Cardinal’s impatience 
became all but unendurable. At last, Bernard 
Smith, an old friend of Newman’s, was deputed to go 
to Littlemore and learn what he could. He went. 
Newman came in to dinner dressed in gray trousers. 
To Smith this was final. He saw in a moment that 
Newman had interpreted his coming to Littlemore as 
an inquiry from the Cardinal: ‘‘Are we to expect you?”’ 
and that he replied by his dress: I have put off 
the character of an English priest, and am now in lay 
communion, waiting for the moment of full formal 
submission to Rome. So it proved. 

Wiseman’s attitude to the whole body of English 
perverts was wise, conciliatory and encouraging, 
very different from that of the old English Catholics 
on the one hand and from the coming Ultram ontan- 
ism of Wiseman’s successor, Cardinal Manning. 

The later years of Cardinal Wiseman were greatly 
perplexed not to say embittered by discords between 
the three parties into which Anglican Catholicism 
was and is still divided. 

Mr. Ward describes correctly enough and with 
great frankness the lines upon which these differences 
were developed, what they grew to, and how they 
affected Cardinal Wiseman and his plans. 

One principal object held in view in the book and 
frankly avowed, is to correct the impression made as 
to this matter in the recent ‘‘ Life of Cardinal Man- 
ning.’’ Thediscord was hottest around the person of 
Manning and his rival aspirant to the seat of the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, George Erring- 
ton. The battle wasa keen one, and the story is long. 
It is told frankly in one way in the‘‘ Life of Cardinal 
Manning.” It is told more fully and, perhaps, no less 


frankly, but with avery great change of character , 


and color by Mr. Wilfrid Ward. It is not a story 
which we care to discuss. It issued in a temporary 
triumph of the Ultramontanes, of Manning with Pius 
IX behind him, and thetemporary repression of New- 
man and the freer-minded party among the new 
English Catholics. The whole history has more im- 
portance inside the Roman Catholic Communion than 
for the larger public outside of it. 

In these matters Newman and Wiseman stood 
together. It was their conception, as Mr. Ward 
truly remarks, that ‘‘the Church was to do its work 
by turning in a right direction all the energies of 
modern civilization and adopting its institutions.” 
How far Manning ard Pius IX were from this policy 
a well-known and rather profane anecdote as to what 
extremes the Supreme Pontiff would go torather than 
make Newman a Cardinal, very clearly shows. 

Mr. Ward has let the light in upon all this history 
with a frankness, candor and ability which do him 
infinite credit. He has handed down also to the 
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English Catholics a most engaging portrait of the 
prelate whose coming to Westminster it was hoped 
would be the first step of England’s return to the old 
faith. What was expected of it, as Mr. Wilfrid Ward 
confesses, has not taken place, and apparently is 
further off than ever in improbable distance. Mean- 
while, the Ultramontane policy has gone.to pieces, 
and there has been in English Catholicism a great 
dropping off of chains. Of this no better proof is re- 
quired than Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s Lzfe and Times of 
Cardinal Wiseman. 





Poems. By Florence Earle Coates. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin& Co. $1.25.) Itis sure to be said of the poetry 
in this volume that a high level of art has been main- 
tained—that few of the pieces are open to adverse 
criticism. From page to page one reads with quiet 
satisfaction, if not with strong emotion. Here is art 
that affects one as does that seen in a violin of Stradi- 
vari, rather than as does the art of a master-player on 
one—it is finish of structure more than splendor of 
inner fire that distinguishes the poems. The author is 
a poet possessed of rare literary craftsmanship and 
fine feeling. Her sense of expression through delicate- 
ly graded phrasing is well-nigh perfect. Many of her 
little poems are the verbal embodiment of gentle grace 
and refined artistic sympathy. We feel her debt to 
wide reading and intense enjoyment of the classic 
singers of our own and the ancient languages; but we rec- 
ognize as well, and with delight, her distinct personal 
note, sweet and clear as a wood-thrush’s voice. There 
was a time when a book of poetry like this would have 
won for its author a splendid fame among the elect 
who read and relished truly artistic verse embodying 
sweet forms of beauty. Wecannot refrain from quo- 
ting here a few characteristic passages, not as the best 
in the book, but as fairly embodying the author’s style: 

‘* Man was not born the slave of things like thee 
And thy companion, Death: the livelong day 
He valiant strives, and holds ye still at bay; 

And when he can no longer see 
For thickening shadows, faint and spent 
He bears his standard to his tent 

And yields ye seeming victory; 
But—he is free !”” 


‘‘ The might of music, and its mystic fire, 
Will from no studied Art alone proceed ; 
The soul of Orpheus must thrill the lyre, 
The breath of Pan must blow the plaintive reed.”’ 


‘* As the rose that blossoms in matchless grace 
Where the canker may not be, 
As the well that springs ina desert place— 

So is my love to me.” 
It is all good, all daintily finished, correctly poised 
and softly tinted; but the soul of Orpheus does not 
thrill the lyre, nor is the breath of Pan in 'the reed. It 
is intellectual verse, brimming with the spirit of culture 
and shimmering with the light of a very charming 
talent. The volume is dedicated to the ‘Dear and 
honored memory of Matthew Arnold,” and there is a 
strong flavor of Arnold’s influence in its style. 


THE AMERICAN MISSION IN EGyPT, 1854 TO 1896. By An- 
drew Watson, D.D. (United Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, Pittsburg, Penn. $2.50.) 

In this book of nearly 500 pages, Dr. Watson, one of 
the older members of the Mission and whose name is 
familiar to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT, has told 
the story of a work which is far too little known or ap- 
preciated by American Christians. There is probably 
no mission field where the problems of mission work, 
both those connected with its inception and those in- 
volved in its later development, have been met more 
successfully than in Egypt. The persecutions and per- 
plexities under Said and Ismail Pashas, and the greater 
opportunities under their successors are set forth very 
vividly. So also the character of the native converts 
and of the churches. The missionaries stand out very 
clearly, and the reader comes to have a personal ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Barnett, Dr. Lansing, Dr. Hogg 
and their associates. In form the book is a chronicle 
or diary of events, and this constitutes both its power 
and its weakness. To those already somewhat ac- 
quainted with the work it will be intensely interesting, 
as well as invaluable. Others will find too much of de- 
tail, too little of perspective. We wish that Dr.Watson 
could supplement this with a smaller book, giving a 
general survey of the work in its wider relations, so 
that busy men could get in the limited time at their dis- 
posal an accurate conception of the work asa whole, 
even tho they had to lose some of the details. 
———APOSTOLIC AND MODERN Missions. Sy the Rev. 
Chalmers Martin, A.M. (F.H. Revell Co. $1.00.) This 
valuable addition to the increasing literature on mis- 
sions, isa rearrangement of four lectures delivered be- 
fore the students of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
by Professor Martin, at one time missionary of the 
Presbyterian Board in Siam, now instructor in the Old 
Testament Department in that Seminary. The idea of 
the book lies in the assertion of the need of ‘‘a stand- 
ard, a regulation pattern’ for the mission work of the 
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C hurch, just as_ much as for her doctrines, her sacra- 
ments and her ministry. ‘‘Only asthe Church feels 
that she has such a standard for her missionary endeav- 
or can she go forward in it with energy, and only as 
confidence prevails that this standard is being faithfully 
adhered to can she successfully appeal to all her mem- 
bers for its prosecution.’’ Such a standard or norm 
the author finds in the missions of the apostolic age,and 
the eight chapters of the book set forth the comparison 
between the Principles, the Problems, the Methods and 
Results of Apostolic and Modern Missions. The result 
is a most interesting and valuable survey of the gener- 
al field of mission work. There has evidently been a 
careful study of the situation, not from the theoretical 
but the practical side, as would be natural for one who 
has been himselfa missionary. The comparison is not 
at allto the discredit of modern missions. The general 
principles are shown to be the sameas those of Peter and 
Paul and their associates; the problem still more 
complex, the methods more various, the results even 
more satisfactory. Those who feel the necessity of 
such a standard ought without fail to read this book. 
Those who do not feel that necessity, will still find very 
much rich and valuable information and incentive to 
missionary zeal. It isa good book, andan extremely 
useful one for all who wish to post themselves in re- 
gard to the real character of mission work. 
CHAUNCY MAPLES, D.D.,F.R.G.S.,Pioneer Missionary in 
East Central Africa for Nineteen Years, and Bishop of 
Likoma Lake Nyasa. By his Sister. (Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.50.) Bishop Maples was one of the most success- 
ful and well known of the workers connected with the 
Universities Mission to East Africa, and the story of 
his life as told in this book, chiefly made up of extracts 
from his letters and journals, gives avery vivid picture 
of the experiences connected with that work. This has 
not had as wide a recognition as that in Uganda, partly 
because it has been more difficult and at the same time 
less picturesque, and also because the Society itself 
has been less prominent than the Church Missionary 
Society. The letters give not only an insight into the 
practical work of missions but much valuable informa- 
tion about the country, the people, etc. 








A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, Dealing with Its Language, 
Literature, and Contents, including-the Biblical The- 
ology. Edited by James Hastings, M.A., D.D., with 
the Assistance of John A. Selbie, M.A.,and, chiefly in 
the Revision of the Proofs, of A. B. Davidson, D.D., 
LL.D., S. R. Driver, D.D., Litt.D., H. B. Swete, 
D.D., Litt.D. Vol. 1, A—Feasts. Royal 8vo, pp. 
xv, 864. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

In Dictionaries of the Bible we are just now having 
an embarrassment of riches. First we have the stan- 
dard Smith’s Dictionary in a new edition, of which two 
volumes have appeared; then this, published by T. and 
T. Clark, and edited by Dr. Hastings, to be also inthree 
volumes; and last, that to be published by A. and C. 
Black, and edited by Professor Cheyne, we believe to 
be intwo volumes. There is no question that these 
new magnificent Dictionaries will all be of high quality, 
and that they will each try to excel in bringing together 
the most up-to-date material relating to biblical mat- 
ters. Dr. Hastings is not so well known as a biblical 
scholar as is Professor Cheyne. His attitude might be 
supposed to be somewhat more conservative, but 
where all the scholars have now gone so far there is 
not so much to choose, unless we go beyond the limits 
of Christian faith. Among the writers for this volume 
may be mentioned such Englishmen as Professors 
Beet, Adeney, W. H. Bennett, Davidson, Denney, Dri- 
ver, Gwatkin, J. Rendel Harris, Margoliouth, Petrie, 
Ramsay, Ryle, Sayce, Salmond, George Adam Smith 
and Whitehouse, besides others not professors, as T. 
G. Pinches and Mrs. Pinches, Sir Charles Warren and 
Isaac Taylor. Among Americans we notice Professors 
Batten, Beecher, Francis Brown, W. A. Brown, E. L. 
Curtis, Frank C. Porter; Harvey Porter, and Post, of 
Beirfit; Price, Purves, Thayer, and Warfield, and 
Frederick J. Bliss, and Dr. Selah Merrill. The articles 
on zoology and botany seem to be all written, and very 
well, by Dr. Post. We notice but one German contrib- 
utor, Professor Hommel, to whom have been assigned 
many articles on Assyrian and Babylonian history. 

In the multiplicity of authorship it is not strange that 
there is some duplication. At times a general article 
contains about as much on a special subject undgr it as 
is found in an article on that subject by a different wri- 
ter, who, very likely, takes quite a different view. 
Professor Hommel’s very important articles on ‘‘ As- 
syria” and ‘‘ Babylonia” are most admirable in their 
breadth of view and compact fulness. We observe 
some points where his peculiar views are possibly ob- 
truded, which are not yet accepted generally, as his 
derivation of Egyptian culture from Babylonia. We 
also observe that he accepts Hilprecht’s identification 
of Gishban, of the archaic period of Lugalzaggissi, 
with Harran, against pretty strong evidence by French 
scholars. He reduces the date of Sargon I from 3800 
B.C. to about 3400, and he puts the reign of Khammu- 
rabi (Amraphel), the contemporary of Abraham, as late 
as 1949-1894, or, perhaps, even at 1772-1717. Yet he 
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carries back the beginning of Babylonian history to 
4ooo B.c. at least. Mr. T.G. Pinches’s articles on these 
subjects in Smith’s Dictionary are less venturesome, 
and quite as careful. 

The article on ‘‘ Egypt,’’ by W. E. Crum, is very 
scholarly and able; yet when we compare it with Na- 
ville’s articles in Smith’s Dictionary we discover a simi- 
lar contrast. Naville is sure that Abraham entered 
Egypt during the Hyksos domination, while Mr. Crum 
reserves his opinion. 

The general drift of this Dictionary is, as we have 
said, somewhat conservative; but it accepts fully 
throughout the critical results as to the composition of 
the Pentateuch, the late origin and unhistorical charac- 
ter of ‘‘ Daniel,’’ treated by Prof. E. L. Curtis, and 
‘*Esther.’’ Indeed, such a conservative writer as Prof. 
B. B. Warfield takes only such safe theological subjects 
as ‘‘Doubt”’ and ‘‘ Faith.’’ This is less noticeable in 
the New Testament, where the Gospels are not reached, 
and we have to do only with ‘‘ Acts,” ‘‘ Colossians,” 
‘* Ephesians ’’ and ‘‘ Corinthians,”’ which are committed 
to A. C. Headlam, J. O. F. Murray, W. Lock, and A. 
Robertson. Among the other very full and excellent 
articles we may mention those on ‘‘Cosmogony,”’ by 
O. C. Whitehouse; ‘‘Chronology of the Old Testa- 
ment,’’ by Prof. E. L. Curtis; ‘‘ Chronology of the 
New Testament,”’ by C. H. Turner; ‘‘Crimes and Pun- 
ishments,’’*by J. Poucher; ‘‘ Dress,’’ by G. M. Mackie; 
‘* Eschatology,’’ by R. H. Charles; ‘‘ Essenes,”’ by F. 
C. Conybeare; ‘‘ Ethics,” by T. B. Strong; ‘‘ Church,” 
by S. C. Gayford; ‘‘ Bible,” by A. Stewart; and the 
articles on Old Testament and Apocryphal books, such 
as ‘*‘ Ezekiel,’’ ‘‘ Chronicles,’’ ‘‘ Enoch,” and ‘‘ Esdras.”’ 
There is much to commend and little to criticise in this 
volume, and we only add that the maps appear to us 
to be too few; and that there are very few illustra- 
tions, almost none except under ‘‘ Dress,’’ so that one 


_is surprised to find a picture of a ‘‘ lodge in a garden 


of cucumbers.’’ We observe that at least twice Le- 
normant’s authority is given for the word kirudu, 
cherub, found on a ‘‘talismanic inscription’’ in M. 
De Clercq’s collection. There is no such inscription, 
and we fear it is one of Lenormant’s inventions. He 
was never able to produce it, tho often challenged; and 
as De Clercq’s collection has all been published in pho- 
togravure, we know that this much desired identifica- 
tion of the biblical cherub with the winged bull of As- 
syrianart has not been thus proved. 





THE BUILDING OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. The Story 
of England's Growth from Elizabeth to Victoria. By 
Alfred Thomas Story. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Two 
vols. $1.50 per vol.) 

The list of Histories in ‘‘ The Story’’ series numbers 
more than fifty volumes already published, without ta- 
king note of the considerable number already well ad- 
vanced in the various stages of preparation. Hereafter 
the numbers are to be issued in plain green cambric or- 
namented with gold. Readers who prefer to keep their 
sets uniformcan be supplied with volumes in the old half- 
leather style. The topic assigned for the present vol- 
ume proved too large for the ordinary limits without a 
degree of condensation which would have proved fatal 
It therefore appears in two 
Parts bound as separate volumes. The history is 
written with the English love of fair play, in a strong, 
honest tone which will appealto American readers, and 
with no narrow special pleading nor fatal inability to 
see that England could ever have been wrong. The 
“Story” of the American Colonies, of theirtreatment by 
the mother country and struggle for independence, is 
written with a degree of impartiality which we on this 
side of the water would hardly have expected. We are 
not sure that all parts of the book will be equally gratify- 
ing to the French, as, for example, such a sentence as 
this: ‘‘ Then followed the abdication and the trans- 
mogrification of the Jupiter Tonans of Europe into the 
little Jupiter of Elba.’’ Whatever offense there is in 
this may however be set off against such frank accounts 
as the following of the British Government’s attempts 
to neutralize Napoleon’s ‘‘Continental System.” 

“England commenced her infractions of international 
law by a piratical attack on four Spanish men-of-war laden 
with treasure in 1804, and filled the cup of her baseness by 
the bombardment of Copenhagen and the seizure of the 
Danish fleet in 1809. Nothing could justify such deeds, 
and itis but right to say that the better conscience at 
large condemned them.”’ 

The colonial expansion of the Empire forms the subject 

of several interesting chapters, tho the work substan- 

tially ends with the crowning of Victoria. The ques- 
tions which have occupied British statesmen for the 
last fifty years will come up in the volume devoted to 
that reign. In the same series we have a yet more 
recent number, MODERN FRANCE, 1780-1895. By André 

Lebon. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, ‘‘ The Story of the 

Nations.” $1.50.) M. Lebon, the author of this vol- 

ume, belongs to the Chamber of Deputies and is a 

representative of liberal constitutionalism. His book 

is equally free from Napoleonism, Socialism and chau- 
vinism in any form. The book suffers under too much 
compression. Room enough is not given for the his- 
tory to expand into a ‘‘story,” and the great pressure 
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of details forcesit nearer to the opposite extreme of 
a chronicle, relieved, however, by delightful little 
sketches ot the progress of civilization in France since 
the Revolution, under the head of Music, Art, Letters, 
Sciences, Philosophy, etc. 





Cates WEST, MASTER Diver. By F. Hopkinson Smith. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 

In every element that goes into the delightful com- 
position that we call the picturesque, this story is al- 
most over-rich. Mr. Smith is an artist not of analysis, 
but of superficies. He presents the outside of things so 
faithfully that we can understand what is within. 
With a colorist’s exuberant feeling he lays on, he stacks, 
he heaps up the pigments. There is an opulence of 
landscape, a wealth of groups and of masses, almost a 
bewilderment of word splendors in description, in near- 
ly every chapter. 

The story is the history of the building ofa light- 
house on the Atlanticcoast of our country. The hero, 
Caleb West, a diver, is projected as a study of a rough 
but noble character. There is no love-story proper; 
what love there is seems to us the only ugly defect in 
the work as a piece of art. The two wives in the story 
are sketched to suggest, rather than boldly present, un- 
happy marriage relations and improperly placed affec- 
tions, and upon this foundation the passion (such as it 
is) of the drama is rather vaguely set. No obtrusive 
use is made of this objectionable feature, nor does Mr. 
Smith anywhere emphasize the morbid nature of such 
passion. Evidently here, as everywhere else in the 
work, his aim has been to make a picturesque effect. 
But no critic, no intelligent reader, will be able to con- 
jure up a raison d’étre for the introduction of these un- 
healthy and distorted love passages in a story whose 
general scheme had to be warped to make room for 
them. 

In its conclusion Caleb West, Master Diver leaves a 
superfluous impression by a shadowy disclosure, and 
this impression hurts the art of the whole book, not 
only because of its superfluousness, but because of its 
dash of yellowish false light against’ a picture already 
finished and in the main finished with masterly effect. 

Mr. Smith does more with colors than with drawing. 
These characters are disclosed by tints and tones and 
shades rather than by lines. At a distance ina cool 
mood we can see that they are all more or less over- 
done. 

Certainly Major Slocomb is an entertaining charac- 
ter; we laugh at him, we humor him, we hob-nob with 
him; but if ever a romancer overdid himself in expand- 
ing one of his imaginary personages, here is the occa- 
sion. The Major is absolutely, preposterously ficti- 
tious. His enormous self-esteem and stupendous 
mendacity go far beyond even Daudet’s liars’ of the 
Midi. Ina less degree, but clearly enough the subal- 
tern friends of Sanford, who stand by him so oppor- 
tunely and successfully in the affair with the superin- 
tendent, seem overwrought, even when given the 
benefit of every license due to romance and the ro- 
mancer. But all the same they are noble fellows and 
we are their friends. 

After all, romance is nothing but romance, not a whit 
more preposterous than life is at times; and do we read 
fiction merely to see life over again? Mr. Smith has 
painted life, and he has painted more than life, or less 
than life, or life refracted by imagination, just as you 
please to state it; and it is very interesting. 

Weare delighted with Mr. Smith’s romance as much 
on account of its improvements upon the dead level of 
actual life as because of its many superb sketches of 
reality. It was Whistler who, when it was intimated 
that his pictures reminded one of Nature, replied that 
he thought Nature was ‘‘looking up.’’ It were better 
that we should rise toward Mr. Smith’s ideal than sink 
to Ibsen’s so-called reality. 





THE BABYLONIAN EXPEDITION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. Series A: Cuneiform Texts. Vol. 
IX. Business Documents of Murashii Sons, of Nip- 
pur, dated in the reign of Artaxerxes I (464-424 
B.c.). By H.V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., 
and the Rev. A. T. Clay, Ph.D. 4to, pp. go. Plates 
72, xx. Published by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 

This Volume IX appears out of course, as the two 
previous parts that have appeared belong to Volume I. 
Professor Hilprecht has a very large scheme in hand, 
covering all the inscriptions and art objects obtained by 
the University of Pennsylvania in its expedition to 
Babylonia. It isa magnificent scheme, and we hope 
Professor Hilprecht will call in sufficient help to accom- 
plish it. The two parts previously printed have proved 
of great value for the history of early Babylonia as 
well as the history of primitive writing. 

The present volume is devoted to that class of com- 
mercial records which Strassmaier has published ina 
number of volumes, covering just this period, but com- 
ing from other ancient cities than Nippur. The texts 
of the contract tablets are given, transcribed in cunei- 
form characters, and the tablets themselves are repro- 
duced by a photographic process. Twelve of the tablets 
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are transliterated and translated with notes. One of them 
is a guaranty that an emerald set in a gold ring will 
not fall out for twenty years; another, a surety for the 
release of a son from prison; another, an obligation to 
pay a debt, with penalty of interest at forty per cent. 
(double usual rate), in case of failure; another, the 
mortgage of an orchard; another, a prepaid lease of 
land and houses for sixty years; another, the lease toa 
slave of a field and stable; and yet another, a receipt 
for taxes. Very interesting is the study of the proper 
names, which prove the variety of population. 
Many of the chief landholders were non-resident 
Persians; the scribes were all Babylonians, and there 
was a considerable sprinkling of Jewish captives, as 
proved by such a name as Jonathan, son of Jedeiah, 
brother: of Pedaiah, Simeon and Abijah. One of the 
local names is the canal Kabaru, which Dr. Hilprecht 
identifies with the Chebar of Ezekiel. These names 
are of the greatest importance in the history of the 
times, as has been shown by Sayce and Hommel. We 
are indebted to Dr. Hilprecht for an admirable iist of 
thesenames. The 94 tablets transliterated in this vol- 
ume form a part of a collection of 730 tablets found in 
one room, belonging to the firm of Murashii Sons, most 
of which are still in the Constantinople Museum. Of 
these 21 are reproduced photographically, several of 
them selected for their cylinder or cone seals, which 
are of the familiar Persian style. An unusual one has 
the heads and fore bodies of three horses joined 
together, like the three legs ona Manx coin. We espe- 
cially value the succeeding plates which give archaic 
heads of Bel from terra-cotta figures, and the slipper- 
shaped coffins of a much later period. Such work as 
this is a credit to the authors, to the university they 
represent and the country. Three of the Hebrew mis- 
prints on p. 27 are corrected in the ‘‘ Errata.”’ Another 
is overlooked, that of ‘‘Jahulakim” (printed with 
samekh),. 


RENASCENT CHRISTIANITY. A Forecast of the Twentieth 
Century. In the Light of Higher Criticism of the 
Bible, Study of Comparative Religions and of the Uni- 
versal Prayerefor Religious Unity. By a Clergyman. 
(G. P. Putnam’sSons. 8vo. Pp. 390. $2.00.) 

The author of this volume veils his name with so thin 

a disguise as to make it certain that he can be no one 
else than the Rev. M. R. Schermerhorn, now Broad 
Church Episcopalian, and formerly Unitarian minister 
of the Channing Memorial Church at Newport. Asa 
Unitarian we should describe him as conservative, as 
an Episcopalian and a Radical, Broad. He writes with 
the full courage of his convictions in both classes, and 
with large hopes, an ebullience of confidence, and with 
a discursive ability that commands admiration. We 
may be thankful that he has no new revelation to pro- 
pose, and not very much new theology, the his readers 
will regard with mingled emotions his disposition to 
deal freely with the old. Exactly how much of tradi- 
tional Christianity he retains we have not accurately 
computed, nor how much mutilation on the whole would 
result from his reconstruction. Some would say the 
whole would be gone. Mr. Schermerhorn does not 
thinkse. Christianity is to him more than a sentiment, 
more than a name; and he clings to areality which he 
does not seem to be able to define very clearly, but 
which he recognizes as a quickening moral presence in 
the world, and which is the heart and center of its 
moral life. 


THE SECRET OF HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK. Sy 
South G. Preston. (The Editor Publishing Company. 
Cincinnati, O.) 

The waste of ingenuity and learning inthe composi- 
tion of this book is deplorable. The mystical meanings 
of the names, Hamlet, Horatio, Ophelia, are wholly one 
side the point, and whether soundly derived or not, are 
not to the purpose of the dramatist. The tragedy is 
not as our author says ‘‘the tragedy of Doubt,” we do 
not know what a ‘‘ Psychometrist’’ is, but we are ready 
to take the risks and to deny, at a venture, the impeach- 
ment that ‘*‘ This was Hamlet’s secret.’’ This author is 
great in esoteric meanings. He writes (p. 121): 

“‘The esoteric meaning of Ophelia suggests her charac- 
ter in a poetic way. There isa primary and a secondary 
meaning hidden in the name. ‘Ope’ means ‘open’; 
‘helios’ means ‘the sun,’and Ophelia would mean literally 
an ‘open sun,’ or ‘sunshine.’ ”’ 

This is philology with a vengeance; but it is noth- 

ing to what follows. "Og¢ in Greek means serpent, 

accordingly Ophelia goes into Afhelia and becomes a 

‘‘serpent-temptress’’ to the Prince of Denmark. We 

fear it was The Standard Dictionary which led-Mr. 

Preston into temptation here, as we find this impossible 

derivation given in the Standard, and with no reference 

to the usual, more natural and obvious derivation from 
agédeca, help, aid. 


MODERN ENGLISH PROSE WRITERS. By Frank Preston 
Stearns. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) 

That large class of readers who study ina general 
way and have no particular guide and no very fixed or 
definite aim, can take from this book a great déal of 
information. Wedo not wish, however, to encourage 
criticism of the sort so freely indulged in by Mr. 
Stearns, who assumes to say, if. not the final word, at 
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least the very important word about every great Eng- 
lish prose-writer from Shakespeare’s time down to Ten- 
nyson’s. Young minds may be easily misled by his 
assumption of high authority and by his positive state- 
ments of his opinionas fact not tobe controverted. As 
literary history, when freed from this load of outright 
assertion and unhesitating opinion, the book is well 
written and of decided value. Mr. Stearns, while 
chiefly concerned with the prose-writers, has much to 
say incidentally about the poets. His estimate of 
Scott’s romances is curious. He ranks ‘‘ Ivanhoe’’ 
with boys’ books, altho he admits that adults may be 
cheated into reading it. In speaking of Carlyle’s 
‘‘ History of Frederick’’ (sic) he says: ‘‘ There may be 
dead sentences in it, but no dead paragraphs ’’; and he 
criticises Lowell’s estimate of the book with curt sever- 
ity. ‘‘lt is remarkable,’’ he says, ‘‘ that a scholarly 
gentleman, who hasgiven us such fine poetry as James 
Russell Lowell, should not have written more graceful 
and elegant prose”’ (sic). 


BIBLICAL QUOTATIONS IN OLD ENGLISH PROSE WRITERS. 
Edited, with the Vulgate and Other Latin Originals, 
Introduction on Old English Biblical Versions, Index 
of Biblical Versions, Index of Biblical Passages, and 
Index of Principal Words, by Albert S. Cook,Professor 
of the English Language and Literature in Yale Uni- 
versity. (Macmillan & Co. $3.00.) 

Students of Old English will have a warm welcome 
for this book. It does what has never been done be- 
fore, and does it well, with thorough research, accura- 
cy, and with trustworthy scholarly judgment. No such 
survey of the Old English biblical extracts exists, and 
all the previous attempts made to present them are 
meager and incorrect. Professor Cook’s volume 1s one 
which has involved an enormous amount of labor, and 
at the same time is one that could not have been pro- 
duced by mere industry unsupported by the widest 
critical acquaintance with the subject. The Introduc- 
tion will be cto Early English students a veritable vade 
mecum of these extracts, supplied with ‘* a convenient 
chrestomathy, with the matter of which he is already 
acquainted, and which can almost be read from the out- 
set, without grammar or dictionary, by the help either 
of the Modern English version, or better by that of the 

Latin.”” This Introduction covers the four centuries 

from the seventh century to the tenth, and is published 

as a ‘‘ sort of pioneer effort,’’ into which some compila- 
tion has been admitted, but which at every step has 
been subjected by the author to close critical review. 

This Introduction will have its main value for the stu- 

dent of Old English who is specially interested in these 

texts. It will be useful also to others who have only 
the interest of general students or readers of the litera- 
ture to support them. The Extracts proper begin with 

Alfred’s version of ‘‘ Gregory’s Pastoral Care,’’ which 

is followed by ‘* The Laws of King Alfred,’ his ‘* Ver- 

sions of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History and of Orosius’s 

History,’’ 4lfric’s Homilies, an Index of Biblical Pas- 

sages, and another of Principal Words. The Old Eng- 

lish extracts are all published with the Latin Vulgate 
or Itala text printed as foot-notes on the same page. 

From a critical point of view the work is one which re- 

flects high credit upon Professor Cook and American 

scholarship in general. 


TOLD IN THE CorFEE-HousE: TuRKISH TALES. Col- 
lected and Done into English by Cyrus Adler and 
Allan Ramsay. (Macmillan & Co., New York and 
London.) 

These are twenty-nine little stories, ‘‘ done into Eng- 
lish ’' with perceptible care for their original Oriental 
diction as well as their material. They merit recogni- 
tion as being an addition to our small stock of stories, 
longer or shorter, directly got from Turkish, Arabic or 
Armenian tale-tellers. Mr. Adler speaks of them as 
collected by Mr. Ramsay by ear and at first hand; not 
translated ‘‘ from any book or manuscript.’’ But it is 
a little odd that he has not noted that an old friend, 
long ago met in the Thousand Nights and A Night, 
is discoverable in ‘‘ How the Farmer Cured his Wife” 
[of curiosity], tho here more simply set forth. If the 
translator had been more careful or expert in preserv- 


ing the racy colloquialism of the original language, © 


which every now and then is delightfully sustained— 
as in the dialogs—the booklet would be of more inter- 
est to an Orientalist’s taste. The spelling of certain 
words, too, is not accurately phonetic. But the collec- 
tion was worth making, and it is amusing reading. The 
best bits of it are perhaps ‘‘ The Prayer Rug,’’ ‘‘ The 
Forty Wise Men”’—tho that is marred by a sophisti- 
cated Western manner—and ‘‘ Better the Folly of 
Women,” which last is evidently in really close touch 
with the original verbal narrative. 


ANNOTATIONS ON THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN THE 
DivinE. By Revere F. Weidner, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology in the Chicago Lutheran 
Theological Seminary. (The Christian Literature 
Co. $1.50.) 

This is Volume XII of ‘‘ The Lutheran Commentary” 
by scholars of the Lutheran Church and edited by Henry 
E. Jacobs, D.D., LL.D. Weshall not attempt anything 
more than a general descriptive account of this volume. 
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The general position of the author is that of a modified 
Futurist. The merit of his work lies in its frank and 
fair discussion of all shades of opinion and theories of 
interpretation, combined with what we are inclined to re- 
gard as the greatest merit of all, that Dr. Weidner does 
not insist on the solution of all the problems of the Apoc- 
alypse, but believes that very many of them (as, for ex- 
ample, the typical 666) will never be solved till the 
event itself has made it clear. Dr. Weidner stands 
firmly by the unity of the Apocalypse, and asserts that 
this question has been settled by Warfield and by Mil- 
ligan. He believes that the book was written by the 
Apostle whose name it bears, is canonical, and that the 
canonicity of no book in the New Testament was better 
attested inthe early Church. He receives, also, the 
traditional date, believing that ‘‘ John wrote the Apoc- 
alypse in his old age, at the end of Domitian’s reign 
(95 or 964.D.), at about the same time that he wrote 
the Gospel and the Epistles.”” This is a view which 
has against it at once the weight of the internal evidence 
that the Temple was still standing, and the enormous 
differences of style, diction and thought between the 


Apocalypse and the Gospel, and seems to us wholly 
inadmissible. 


A TrExT-Book OF GENERAL Botany. Sy Carlton C. Cur- 
tis, A.M., Ph.D., Tutor in Botany in Columbia Uni- 
versity. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 8vo, 
PP- V, 359. $3.00.) 

The old-fashioned botanist, by which we mean the col- 


‘lector of plants, will find in this generous volume exactly 


what he does not want. His purpose will be satisfied 
by Britton and Browne’s ‘‘Illustrated Flora of the 
United States,’”’ which will be completed in a third vol- 
ume, This is a text-book of General Botany, that is, it 
has to do with the anatomy and physiology of the 
plant. The terms used are utterly different from those 
found in a Flora. We are dealing now rather with 
the high powers of the microscope and laboratory 
work, We are told of chromaphores, inulin, peptones, 
sclerenchyma, sporophyls and gametophytes. When 
the author passes to Systematic Botany, the same 
method is pursued, and a carefyl study of the intimate 
structure of the successive sub-kingdoms and classes is 
pursued, from Alge to Angiosperme. Among the 
more valuable features are the directions and questions 
for laboratory work. The sections on phylogeny are 
particularly intéresting, as they discuss, under the dif- 
ferent classes, the evolution and descent of various 
forms of vegetable life. The concluding chapter, on 
Paleobotany, is very short, affording scarce a glimpse 
of the great subject. For the technical student, who 
works for thorough information, and is willing to learn 
just how the zygosperm or oosperm gives rise to 00- 
spores, or how the macrosporophyl became stigmatic, 
with chalazogamic or porogamic fertilization, this will 
be a very valuable guide; but we would advise young 
people in the high school to learn to love and distin- 
guish plants first in the old way of analysis, and then 
not to forget this anatomical work when they reach the 
university. 


YOGA; OR, TRANSFORMATION. A Comparative Statement 
‘of the Various Religious Dogmas concerning the Soul 
and Its Destiny, and of Akkadian, Hindu, Taoist, 
Egyptian, Hebrew, Greek, Christian, Mohammedan, 
Japanese and Other Magic. By William J. Flagg. 
(J. W. Bouton. 8vo, pp. 375. $3.00.) 

The occultism of this ponderous book is too impene- 
trable for any projectile at our command. The ecca- 
sional sentences which do carry a meaning to the ordi- 
nary reader are, too many of them, open to questian to 
make any very strong impression; as, for example, the 
statement on page 8: 

‘In its essential nature Hinduism is, beyond question, 
the best, greatest and most admirable religious and philo- 
sophical system in the world.” 

The author is very much devoted to magic and what we 

should call Yogaism, and proposes, as we understand 

him, to follow through the religions and philosophies 
of the world with the purpose of comparison and test. 

We are notable to recognize Christianity in his re- 

marks upon it; and we are very much inclined to sus- 

pect, as to the voluminous, close-printed book, as a 

whole, that it is one which might easily be spared from 

our libraries. : 


THE STORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By George R. 
Crooks, D.D., LL.D., Late Professor of Church His- 
Yory in Drew Theological Seminary. (Eaton & Mains. 
$2.50.) : 

We should be glad to give this book a more detailed 
notice than we can find room for. The book grew up 
first of all as a text-book, and will be useful as such. 
But it presents the history in its organic and vital con- 
nections in a way which will be sure to appeal to gen- 
eral readers. The story has, besides this, certain mer- 
its of its own. It is particularly fine in presenting the 
militant side of the Church on earth, its stress, warfare 
and onward march through storm and struggle to the 
mark. It is full and suggestive on the Apostolic period 
as containing the zmcunadula of the Church and of his- 
toric Christianity. Philosophy and theology are well 
handled in this volume, so as to show their relation, 
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and at the same time to present the doc- 
trinal developments which form so large 
and so vital a part of the history of 
Christianity in the world. Christian in- 
stitutions are not neglected. The reader 
will find, for example, in this compact 
volume a more satisfactory development 
of the Lord’s Day and the Christian Sab- 
bath than in many a larger work. 


THE CELEBRITY. By Winston Churchill. 
(The Macmillan Co. $1.50.) There seems 
to be no good reason why this should not 
be recognized asa downright good story, 
fresh in both plot and style. At all 
events we have enjoyed it to the full, 
and do not hesitate to recommend it 
heartily. Mr. Churchill is a stranger to 
us; we take his book as a firstling, and 
a right lusty one it is, much inclined to 
rollick, if we may go so far with the fig- 
ure, showing its heels and shaking itself 
in pure wantonness of self-delight. The 
principal character of the story isa young 
novelist, who is a.sort of literary and 
social Numa Roumestan, preaching one 
thing in his novels and doing just the 
opposite thing in his intercourse with 
the world, and especially the feminine 
world. Life in the middle West, near 
and on the lakes, is sketched loosely but 
vigorously. The plot is laid for comedy, 
which is rather broad and pretty strongly 
touched with caricature, nor is a vein of 
fun amounting to farce lacking in the 
outcome of the principal actor’s career. 
It is not a great novel, but it is fresh, 
dashing, chock-full of humorous inci- 
dents, and entertaining from beginning 
to end. 


We have now received Volume V of 
Michael L. Rodkinson’s new edition of 
THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD, published by 
the New Talmud Publishing Company, in 
this city. This volume contains the 
tract ‘‘ Pesachim’’ (Passover) of the sec- 
tion ‘‘ Moed’’ (Festivals). This is a spe- 
cially interesting volume, as it discusses 
all the regulations about the Passover, 
who shall eat it, how the search for leaven 
should be made, whether the blessing 
can be pronounced over beer, how many 
cups of wine must be drunk, and whether 
they are to be mixed with water, and a 
hundred other smallest things of the 
greatest ritual importance. The stories 
are often full of interest, as of the rabbi 
who would have nothing more todo with 
a scholar who used bad words in saying 
that he had received a piete of bread no 
bigger than a lizard’s tail when he ought 
to have said no bigger than a pea. With- 
out committing ourselves to the minutiz 
of rabbinic learning we commend the 
book to non-rabbinists as full of sugges- 
tion and religious history. 


THE SUNDERING FLoop. Sy William 
Morris. (Longmans, Green & Co. $2.25.) 
If we had never before read one of Wil- 
liam Morris’s stories, we have nota 
doubt as to the effect this one would have 
had upon our imagination. One or two 
such tales may be safely rated as a lux- 
ury not comparable to anything else in 
English literature; but (alas! that we 
must say éu¢) too much of luxury, even 
if it be the luxury of nectar and ambrosia, 
will induce plethora. We confess that 
we cannot come to the reading of the 
Sundering Flood with the eagerness that 
some of William Morris’s earlier works 
enforced. It is a story of wonders, of 
heroic deeds, of love, of wanderings and 
strange adventure, and of simple, ideal- 
ized passions that converge at last upon 
happiness after the sundering flood is 
crossed. Of course it is a book that all 
of us must read; forthe wizard’s hand is 
at rest, his stories are all written. 


Lin McLEAN. By Owen Wister. (Har- 
per Brothers. $1.50.) Mr. Owen Wister 
writes from the point of view naturally 
occupied by one who chooses subjects 
like those upon which the stories 
in this book are based—a point of view 
as breezy as a high prairie hill. Lin 
McLean, if we may trust his picture, 
standing as frontispiece in this book, un- 
derstood his own romantic cowboy value 
and posed consciously in front of Mr. 
Wister’s kodak. As for the stories (there 
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are seven in all) they meet the aver- 
age reader’s demand for something ex- 
citing, something melodramatic. The 
situations, the dialogs, the action, the in- 
cidents, crowd along stirringly. Every 
page of the book is like a sail bellying 
under the pressure of a spanking breeze; 
but the critic is a trifle distressed from 
time to time, feeling that Mr. Wister lays 
on the power with bewildering indiscre- 
tion. 


DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. Sy J. 
Zangwill, (Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) 
A harp of one string may be well played; 
it may have good music forced out of it 
by a gifted performer. Mr. Zangwill has 
such a harp, and he is eminently gifted. 
What remains to be said is that the tunes 
of a monochord are all very much alike, 
and monotony is the enemy of art. We 
have had about enough of the Ghetto. 
There is much in these romances of Jew- 
ish life to interest intelligent readers; 
but they seem strained almost toa falsetto 
expression in places. They play along 
the borderland of biography, with Heine, 
Acosta and Spinoza and other dreamers 
as heroes. It is not uplifting to read Mr. 
Zangwill’s stories; quite to the contrary, 
one puts the book aside with a deep 
breath and a glad return to more whole- 
some literary haunts. 


TALES OF UNREST. Sy Joseph Conrad. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) On 
aimost every page of these stories is set 
the unmistakable stamp of genius, a 
stamp peculiarly, if not altogether pleas- 
ingly original. Mr. Conrad’s style is 
emotional toa degree; its stress tires the 
reader; but there is no letting go once 
the reading isbegun. As the title of the 
book suggests, the stories are of men 
and women who do not find life a pleas- 
ant experience. The shadow of ill 
fortune hangs upon the pages; or, when 
that is absent, a dash of the uncanny, or 
a jaundiced tinge takes its place. At the 
end of each story the reader will feel like 
going forth into the open air to test the 
quality of human existence by the stand- 
ard of sunshine and abounding ozone. 
The make-up of the book is beautiful. 


THE NEw DISPENSATION. Zhe New Tes- 
tament Translated from the Greek by Rob- 
ert D. Weekes. (12mo., pp. viii, 525. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., New York.) This is a 
praiseworthy attempt to give a fresh 
translation into modern English of the 
New Testament. The verse and chapter 
divisions are entirely discarded, and a 
really excellent and literary view is given 
of the sacred Word. The text usually 
followed is that of Westcott and Hort. 
The translation does not avoid those 
English idioms which better express the 
meaning than would a literal version. 
Mr. Weekes devoted several years, fol- 
lowing a long business life, tothis useful 
task, and he died only a few weeks after 
he had seen the volume from the press. 


TELL THEM; OR, THE LIFE STORY OF 
A MEDICAL MIssIONARY. By George D. 
Dowkontt, M.D. (Office of The Medical 
Missionary Record, 21 East 44th Street. 
Boards, 60 cents; limp covers, 30 cents.) 
This thrilling personal history comes 
from one who began his career in the 
British Navy, was converted there, and 
worked in the medical service. I[n 1879 
he came to this country with his wife 
and child to work in connection with the 
Medical Mission. The story of his provi- 
dential guidance, of answers to prayer, 
of the power of his simple and direct 
testimony, makes one of the most thrill- 
ing books we have read and one which 
cannot fail to do good. 


THE CHARMER. By Shan F. Bullock. 
(New York: M. F. Mansfield. $1.50.) A 
newly wedded man and wife, while on 
their honeymoon visit to Ireland, conceal 
their relation and pass for brother and 
sister.. The young woman is amazingly 
charming, and, without knowing it, she 
captivates at least three worthy young 
men in the town where she is spending 
her days of bliss. The result isa very 
silly, harmless and altogether readable 
comedy. The book ishandsomely made, 
printed in clear type on good paper, and 
well illustrated. 
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ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. 
the War of Succession. By John Bloun- 
delle- Burton. (Chicago: Herbert S. 
Stone & Co.) Thisis a story that boys 
will like, even grown-up boys, on account 
of its hero’s many romantic adventures 
by sea and land, especially on the sea. 
The time isthe beginning of last cen- 
tury. The hero is dispatched upon a 
dangerous mission from England to the 
Spanish coast. He finds a lady-love in 
boy’s attire and together they fulfil all 
the requirements of good, old-fashioned 
romance and at last come to happiness 
galore. 


A Romance of 


Current History’ for the Fourth 
quarter of 1897 is now issued by the New 
England Publishing Co., Boston. It has 
the unrivaled merit of keeping the 
world on a straight line and in right re- 
lations as to all recent events, and re- 
doubling the usefulness of an average 
memory by making it accurate as toall 
recent events. Current History is now 
beginning its eighth year of successful 
publication. ($1.50 per year, 4o cents per 
number.) 


SOUTHERN SOLDIER STORIES. By George 
Cary Eggleston. (The Macmillan Co. $150.) 
From bits of sketching like these one 
gets a strong and doubtless a genuine 
impression of what may be called the 
characteristic zest of soldier life as it 
came to the Confederate in our great war. 
Mr. Eggleston has been happy in his 
choice of subjects and clever in his han- 
dling of them. A certain admirable sol- 
diery spirt pervades the book. 


THE KING OF THE Town. By Ellen 
Mackubin. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.00.) For the promise this little story 
gives of the author’s future we are 
thankful. It is a noteworthy first book, 
if it is a first, and its faults are those of 
the amateur; we might say the same of 
itsexcellences. The scene is a Montana 
mining town, and the chief character is a 
reformed villain turned preacher. Trag- 
edy and high-colored sentimentality are 
well mixed in the outcome. 


A DESERT DRAMA. Sy +A. Conan 
Doyle. (J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50.5 
Dr. Doyle is a master of story-telling, 
pure and simple. In this Desert Drama 
he is at his best. The title foretells what 
the narrative is to be, and it is thrilling 
in both matter and manner. Wesend our 
readers to it without further comment. 
It is a rattling piece of light yet some- 
what impressive romance. ; 


MIER EzoGovitcH. From the Polish 
of Eliza’ Orzeszko. Translated by lea 
Young. (New York: W. L. Allison Co. 
$1.50.) Asa study of a Polish Jew this 
novel has merit; as a story it is some- 
what tedious and awkwardly put to- 
gether. 


Literary Notes. 


IN its issue for May 28th Zhe Living 
Age will begin the publication of ‘‘ John 
Splendid,’’ by Neil Munro, now appear- 
ing in Blackwood’s Magazine. 


.. Prof. T. K, Cheyne says in The Ex- 
positor that Professor Furness’s transla- 
tion of the Psalms, in Haupt’s Poly- 
chrome Bible, from the German version 
of Welhausen, is ‘‘the most beautiful 
version of the Hebrew Psalms which ex- 
ists in our language.” 


. The Century Magazine will publish 
a series of articles on some Confederate 
cruisers, under the general title, ‘* Con- 
federate Commerce Destroyers.” The 
first two papers will be, ‘‘ The Tallahas- 
see’s Dash into New York Waters,” by 
Col. John Taylor Wood, and ‘ The Flor- 
ida’s Eventful Cruise,’’ by Lieut. G. Terry 
Sinclair. 


...The Macmillan Company will pub- 
lish in America and England an eUition 
in five volumes of ‘‘ Representative Eng- 
lish Comedies,’’ from John Heywood to 
Sheridan, under the general editorship of 
Prof. Charles Mills Gayler, of the Uni- 
versity of California. ‘*The Loves of 
the Lady Arabella,”’ a new novel by Miss 
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Molly Elliott Seawell, will be issued in 
the autumn by the same publishers, after 
appearing as a serial. 


. The Harvard Advocate, for March 
3Ist, contains atrioute by W. G. Peck- 
ham, Esq., of this city, and the first edi- 
tor of the Advocate, of that young genius, 
Frederick W. Loring, who was shot by 
the Apaches in 1871, when he was only 
twenty-three years old, but whose place 
of promise has not yet been made good 
at Harvard. ‘‘ Boston and Harvard,” 
writes Mr. Peckham, ‘‘ have not in this 
generation produced another of the liter- 
ary quality of Loring.’”” Charles Reade 
called him the most promising. young 
American in literature. Twelve or thir- 
teen of his brilliant compositions had 
beon published in THr INDEPENDENT. 
Mr. Peckham’s tribute, like Loring’s life, 
is brief and beautiful, with literary and 
personal items delightfully commingled. 
We have room only for this fine picture 
of the young Greek: 

‘* His face was brown, his hair was tLlack 
and thick, his eyes were large, and had light 
in them, and everything about the man 
was free and sincere. While he was an 
idealist, he was the friend of Maggie Mitch- 
ell, the actress, and the boyish chum of 
Edward Everett Hale, the clergyman, and 
of Celia Thaxter, the poetess, and of Wil- 
liam Warren and Professor Cutler. He had 
no enmities with anybody, but snobs. When 
he was in college his smooth face and slen- 
der figure gave him a very boyish look. 
Maybe young Tasso was such a boy.” 


.- The ‘* Charlotte 
Vasu Scholarship Fund”’ fora univer- 
sity scholarship at the Winchester High 
School which receives girls from all 
parts of Great Britain, is a suggestion of 
Sir Walter Besant’s. Miss Yonge has been 
officially connected with the Board of 
Management of this school since its foun- 
dation. About $30,000 will be required to 
give every yeara scholarship of $250, 
payable for three years. The secretary 
for the Fund inthe United States is Mrs. 
Thomas Roberts, President of Girls’ 
Friendly Society, Riverton,N. J. Now 
that testimonials to popular authors seem 
to be inorder, there can hardly be found ~° 
a writer who appeals to a wider public 
than does the author of ‘‘The Heir of 
Redclyffe,’’ who has written about one 
hundred and twenty story-books of a re- 
ligious cast, which have been enjoyed by 
young readers of America as well as Eng- 
land. J. M. Bullock says in Zhe Book 
Buyer: 


scheme for a 


‘‘Miss Yonge, who is seventy-five, holds 
a unique place in the affections of her liter- 
ary contemporaries. Many years ago she 
founded an essay club, called the Gosling 
Society... Among its members were Mrs. 
Humphry Ward and Miss Christabel Cole- 
ridge. Miss Yonge used to publish their 
productions in the Monthly Packet, which 
she edited at that time. This magazine is 
now conducted by Miss Coleridge, who is 
the granddaughter of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge and the grandniece of Southey.”’ 


Thisien. ob. tis. Wesle 
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ENTERPRISING 
CHURCH [AGAZINES. 


During the past few years 
there has developed a new 
enterprise in connection with 
church and parish work, and 
that is the regular publica- 
—— of monthly church Mag- 
azines 

Aconcern in Philadelphia— 
the Church Press Association 
—prints a long list of these 

individual church monthlies, 
HY he Pastors of live 
i oston, New 
} York, Philadelphia and 
| Washington, C., a sort of 
syndicate plan for business 
management. Each minister 
is editor of his own Jour- 
nal, and through it speaks to 
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fonet of the church for which printed and the title of the 
agazt 

Wala a Saeeaber of copies which have come to the ex- 
change table of Tor INDEPENDENT, we notice that the 
leacing general advertisers are represented in these 
Magazines—also Railroads, Hotels, Schools, Coma. 
Summer resorts, Steamship lines, ete. An entire ab- 
sence of ——— medicines, wines, cordials, malt ex- 
tracts, to! — nostrums, catch-penny ads., in fact, 
everything but high-class business, indicates that the 
advertising columns are ~— as carefully edited as the 
church news matters, and so they should be in a medi- 
um of this character. After a church journal has made 
regular monthly visits to the home circle for eight or 
ten years,as many of them have, it certainly finds a 
lodgment in the hearts of its readers, and its advertis- 
ing space should yield goed results to the general ad- 
vertiser who uses it. 
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“EVANGELICA.” 


By APOLLO BELVEDERE. 


“‘Evangelica is worthy of thoughtful attention for the beautiful message that it brings to the reader.”— 


Minneapolis Progress. 


“ Evangelica jsa little story in which heredity and moral r 


written, and will turn thought in the right direction .”— 


thee ia. at th 
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The Independent, ou } York 


“« By those who study man as alink of the universe, instead of a self-centered unit, the book is worthy of being 
carefully read.”— Ottawa Daily Free Press, Canada. 





$1.25. Handsomely Illustrated and Bound. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


K. RUSSELL, 160 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Financial. 


War Effects Minimized. 


GREAT as was the strength shown by 
the United States in coping with and 
suppressing the war of the Confederacy, 
it has made, altho in a different way, 
a parallel demonstration with regard to 
the war with Spain. When the whole 
field of business activities is surveyed, 
it must be conceded that the beginning 
of hostilities caused hardly a single per- 
turbation. The successful execution of 
the plans of the American army and 
navy at the opening of the conflict, of 
course, had much to do with the calm- 
ness and good order of commerce and 
industry. But even the effect of the 
uncertainty and doubt, which must at- 
tend every resort to arms on a large 
scale, was extremely small, and was 
quickly recovered from. We find our- 
selves now beginning to discuss the 
terms we will impose on the vanquished, 
and many of the enterprises which were 
held in check two weeks or more ago, 
are now being put into operation. 
Among these may be mentioned the 
conclusion of agreements for the reor- 
ganization of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, the last great system to re- 
quire the services of the financial doc- 
tors, and the resumption of the program 
for combinations in the cigaret and to- 
bacco manufacture, and in the distilling 
trades. 

The comparative indifference of busi- 
ness tothe war for Cuba’s sake is partly 
due to the safe position of the United 
States as regards attack from a Power 
so far away as Spainis. The latter's 
base of supplies in this hemisphere was 
cut off or successfully menaced at the 
start. One of her fleets in a part of the 
globe where she might have been able 
to inflict serious damage upon Ameri- 
can shipping, was deprived of harm by 
its destruction in the first stage of hos- 
tilities. And this reverse carried with 
it the expected, consequence of popular 
outbreaks in the Kingdom itself and 
financial panic and disaster. Doubtless, 
too, high financial interests were as- 
sured at an early date of the attitude 
of Great Britain in preventing the soli- 
darity of any possible European pres- 
sure to restrain the free movements of 
the forces of the United Sta:es. Of 
great support, too, was the confidence 
in the basis upon which our currency 
system rested. We are practically a 
gold standard nation, with Europe’s 
trade indebtedness to us furnishing us 
the means for maintaining that stan- 
dard in the face of the hazards and 
possible unfortunate eventualities of 
war. 

The possession of money, kept at par 
with the best money of the world, has 
been a great practical advantage to this 
country. We have purchased all our 
war supplies, vessels, etc., at home and 
abroad on a stable rate of exchange, 
and have sold our produce and manu- 
factures to foreign buyers for gold. 
Spain, on the contrary, has been forced 
to make her home purchases on a de- 
clining scale in the purchasing power of 
her currency, and her foreign trade has 
been conducted with exchange rates 
rising against her—that is, with her fu- 
ture settlements with her creditors 
made more expensive by the increase in 
the premium on gold (which she must 
use when she buys outside of her bor- 
ders) as time went on. We have seen 
in Spain, during this war, the evils of 
depreciated currency, such as we ex- 
perienced ourselves in the Civil War. 
One would think that here were two 
object-lessons—one of history some 
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thirty years ago, and the other of his- 
tory now making daily—of sufficient 
significance to warn us against such 
propositions as have appeared in Con- 
gress for paper money inflation as a 
means for defraying the war expenses of 
the United States. The rise in gold— 
the depreciation in her currency—in 
Spain has been so great that attempts 
were made to adjust her international 
debit balances with heavy exports of 
wheat and other produce, really needed 
athome. The procedure, by making a 
scarcity and raising prices, inevitably 
provoked bread riots, and the Govern- 
ment was forced to step in and prohibit 
her merchants from exporting wheat. 

Here in the United States we have 
witnessed, throughout the war and 
even in the period of uncertainty pre- 
ceding it, bank clearances and railway 
earnings recording figures far in excess 
of recent previous years—yes, in nearly 
every week even in excess of the pros- 
perous exhibits of 1892. Of decided 
significance, too, has been the fiscal 
health preserved by the business com- 
munity. Roughly speaking, the lia- 
bilities in business failures for some 
weeks past have been 30@50% below 
the amounts in three immediately pre- 
ceding years. The percentage of com- 
parison is even greater when we allow 
for the larger volume of trade transac- 
tions this year as shown in the aggre- 
gate of bank clearings. Meantime, the 
country’s great food staple—wheat— 
has risen to prices which exceed those 
attained in the Civil War, allowing for 
the difference between a gold and a 
paper currency basis. Has flour and 
bread advanced? Yes, but not to 
an extent that causes actual suffer- 
ing, On the other hand, our wheat 
is going abroad at prices which 
have touched a point, say, more than 
double the prices of this time last year. 
The price of corn is about 50% higher 
than a year ago. All this advance does 
not go to the men who have carried 
last year’s crops in elevators, ware- 
houses and cribs. Through the ma- 
chinery of option sales, provided at the 
Produce Exchanges of the country, the 
farmer may-assure himself of these 
good prices for his products by selling 
his probable or expected crop for deliv- 
ery in July, or the month in which, ac- 
cording to differences in latitude, the 
harvest takes place. All the appear- 
ances indicate another prosperous year 
for the agricultural community. It will 
make three successive years of plenty, 
and the gain to the whole country is 
virtually immeasurable. 





Financial Items. 


BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending April 30th were as follows: 








....It is reported that steel-plate 
mills have plenty of orders, and prices 
are advancing. Structural iron is in 
demand. 


.... Thoman’s estimate for the num- 
ber of acres planted to cotton in the 
country in the present season is 25,004,- 
522, as against 25,718,674 acres in 1897. 


...- By a popular vote recently taken 
in Switzerland, the proposed purchase 
of the railroads by the State, at a cost 
of about $200,000,000 was approved. 
There are 2,340 miles of railroad, cov- 
ering the five principal lines. 


.... The Government herd of rein- 
deer which were brought to this country 
two or three months ago, for the 
Alaskan Relief Expedition, have nearly 
all died, owing to the lack of natural 
food to which the animals have been 
accustomed, 
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....The increase in the production 
of tin plate in this country is note- 
worthy. The output of finished tin 
plate for the six months, ending De- 
cember 31st, 1897, was 322,205,672 
pounds, an increase of nearly 25% over 
the first half of the year. 


.... The drainage of New Orleans, or 
rather the Jack of drainage, has always 
been a source of great anxiety to its in- 
habitants, and it is with much gratifica- 
tion to them that a work has been un- 
dertaken for complete drainage of the 
city. The cost will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $10,000,000. 


....A sectional steamboat for the 
Yukon has been constructed by manu- 
facturers in Chicago, and has been 
shipped to St. Michael’s Island, where 
it will be put together and used for the 
transportation of passengers and freight. 
It is capable of carrying about 75 pas- 
sengers and a large amount of freight. 


. The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 


1 share Consolidated Gas Co............ 183% 
1 share Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co.. 
3 = Paterson and Hudson River Rd. 
ag wai diniale pes ici. a.bincias dials opGbis  aicrd ee 18 

4 shares Patterson and Ramapo Rd. Co. .186 
75 shares Equitable Trust Co., of New Lon- 
RMN CA gio eb ons nessa de Peodne $75 lot 

25 shares N. Y. Heat,Lightand Power Co. 10 


.... There are now three great thread 
trusts: the English Sewing Co., the 
Coats Thread Co., and the American 
Thread Co., the latter having been in- 
corporated under the laws of New 
Jersey about a month ago. The inten- 
tion is to stop the cutting in prices 
which has been going on for som etime, 
and place matters in such shape that 
regular dividends can be declared upon 
the stock of the different companies. 


.... The Audit Company of this city 
has recently published a list of the di- 
rectors of the different American cor- 
porations, and following the name of 
each individual is a list of the corpora- 
tions in which he is a director. Mr. 
Charles H. Coster, of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., has the largest number to his 
credit, being a director in fifty-nine 
corporations. Chauncey M. Bepew 
follows closely, with fifty-eight to his 
credit. 


....When it was proposed to estab- 
lish the bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany, for some reason great opposition 
was made, and as a result Aaron Burr 
succeeded in having a charter granted 
by the New York Legislature of 1799, 
the principal business of the com- 
pany being to furnish pure water to. 
the city of New York. The charter 
gave the bank other powers, but the 
furnishing of good drinking water, then 
a great need in New York, was kept 
prominently at the front. The com- 
pany dug a well at Reade and Center 
Streets, and built a tank to hold the 
water, which was supplied to dwellings by 
pipes. Recently, when the buildings in 
that vicinity were torn down to make 
room for the new Elm Street widening, 
the water-tank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany was for several days exposed to 
public view. The company went out 
of the business of furnishing water 
when the city aqueduct was built, and 
now confines itself to furnishing bank- 
ing facilities of a high character. 


... During all of last week the prices 
of stocks and investment securities 
steadily showed an upward tendency, 
somewhat accounted for by the impetus 
given to public feeling by Commodore 
Dewey’s victory that the war would be 
a short one; partly due to the fact that 
the increased war expenses of the Gov- 
ernment must result in placing large 
amounts of money in circulation; part- 
ly to the rapid rise in cereals, and part- 
ly to the renewed receipts of specie 
from Europe. Wheat in New York for 
May delivery reached $1.60, and on 
Monday, $1.90. The demand for ex- 
ports continues heavy, and the fact is 
now apparent to every one that a great 
shortage exists throughout the world. 
It seems that the statistics furnished by 
the United States Government are again 
wofully wide of the absolute facts, and 
that the commercial estimates are much 
nearer the mark. Mr. Leiter, the Chi- 
cago speculator who has been credited 
with wisdom outstripping that of other 
men, has been shown by the course of 
events to have been but little wiser than 
ordinary men, otherwise he would have 
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made a profit of several million dollars, 
which he has sacrificed by selling his 
holdings from time totime. The rise 
in wheat must prove of inestimable ben- 
efit to farmers; for, even if they have 
disposed of their entire crop of 1897, 
they can now sell their 1898 crop, to be 
delivered when threshed, at the high 
prices now ruling for July wheat. It 
cannot be long before general business 
throughout the country will be favor- 
ably affected—a result much to he de- 
sired—as consumers are already feeling 
the advance in prices caused by the 
war. Flour in New York has risen 
to $7 a barrel, and advances have been 
made all along the line of food supplies. 
The rate for money has been easier 
during the past week, but without 
much demand. It is now conceded 
that the acreage of 1898 wheat will be 
much larger than a year ago, a result 
of the high prices, and farmers stand in 
a position to gain largely. Import duties 
on cereals have been suspended by 
Italy, Spain and France, and there is a 
report that Germany will also follow 
these countries. The price of print 
cloths—1 5-16 for standard grades— 
was reached last week, the lowest price 
onrecord, There was an auction sale 
of carpets, the largest reported for 
many years, aggregating in value about 
$2,000,000, at prices reported to be sat- 
isfactory. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Chicago and Alton Railroad Co. 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 per share on the preferred and 
common stock, payable June ist 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Bankers and Dealers in 
Government, Railroad and Municipal Bonds 
and other 


SELECTED SECURITIES. 
New York, 29 Nassau Street, 
Boston, 13 ‘Congress Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, represented b 
James H. CHapMan, 421 Chestnut St 
Our list of Selected Securities sent on application 


COLLECTIONS AND INVESTMENTS in 
the State of be om 9 Inquiries answered. = pers’ 
penctios in New rk State Courts. FRA 

GRAHAM, Lawyer, Tacoma, Wash. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street. New York. 


Government 4x» 


Munici B 
unicipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

ALSO FIRST MOETCAGE BONDS OF ges 
TABLISHED STEAM AND STREET RAILWAY 

APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR oC UOTATIONS UR: 
NISHED FOR THE PURC rat SALE, OR EX- 
CHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
NEW_YORK CHICAGO. BOSTON. 
31 NASSAU STREET, New York. 


CaBLE ADDRESS—SABA. 


THE ADIRONDACKS 
Charmin = for sale. Newly built, completely fur- 
nished, Upper Saranac Lake. rite for illustrated ~4 
scriptive circular. DUNLAP, 120 Liberty St., New Yo 


United States trust COMpANY, 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


$1 1,800,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is autborized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time.they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
eeligious and Benevolent @nstitutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 


JouN A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice- Pres. 
James 8. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres. 
HeEwnrRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

Wu. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. ScuHwap, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE F, VIETOR, 


























SAMUEL SLOAN, 
D. WILLIS J AMES, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY BRowN, 
EDWARD CooPER, 
W. BayaRD CUTTING, 
CHARLES 8. SMITH, 

M. ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E, OrR, D. O. MIL 
WiLiiaM H. Macy JR., Lewis Cass LEDYARD 


EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
FISH Vice-President ; RICHARD DE hag EE 

. 8S. HICKOK, Cashier; EDW 
J. BALD WIN, Ass't Casbier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Sin al 
Surplus.. 








ton, John Jacob Ast 91. George S. ose George Fred- 
erick Victor. 





VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
Other Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 


epee sae gaa and interest allowed on balances 
wae t to drafts at sight. 

All securities listed at the New Y ork, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore oe Exchanges bought 
cad sold on commiss 

High- class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for 

immediate delivery. 


NASSAU nal PINE STS, N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1898 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Assets..--. qesne aes ye $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posits of 1st mortgages under Supervision Bank- 
ing Departments of Connecticut, New York and 
Maine. Amount of issue limited by Law. CON- 
NECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., 
ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 
THESE BONDS. 














DIVIDENDS. 


CHICAGO AND ALTON RAILROAD 
co ra PANY. 
HICAGO, LIL. ., May 5th, 1898. 
NOTICE.— A. QUARTERLY Pry IDEND OF ONE 
DOLLAR AND SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS per share 
has this day been declared on the Preferred and Com- 
mon Stock of this Company, payable on the first day of 
June next to the stockholders of record at the close of 
business hours on the 10th instant. 
The dividend on shares registered in New York will 
be paid at the office of the Company’s agents, Messrs. 
Morgan &Co.,. 44 Pine Street, New York, 
pine A dividend on shares registered in Chicago will be 
paid at the office of the Treasurer of the Company. 
H. E. R. WOOD, Cashier. 











READING NOTICES. 


Tue Coates Clipper Manufacturing Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., manufacture Coates Clipper, a clip- 
ping machine by means of which a mother can 
cut her boy’s hair ora father can clip his horse; 
of course, additional uses will suggest themselves 
to every one. An illustrated price list will be sent 
to any one upon application. 





SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


It is worth while fora nome dry-goods house to 
take the greatest care in filling mail orders, for a 
purchaser once suited is sure to send subsequent 
orders and to urge friends to do the same. For 
many years the well-known Brooklyn dry-goods 
house of Journeay & Burnham has made a specialty 
of the mail-order department. If you send an order 
to this reliable house by mail it will receive the 
same attention as if you called in person. The lib- 
eral way in which Journeay & Burnham have dealt 
with customers in all sections of the country has in- 
creased their trade toalarge extent. Even when 
goods to the amount of $10 are purchased express 
cliarges are paid for Illinois. Indiana, the Carolinas, 
Ohio, Iowa, Michigan and other States. Just write 
to Journeay & Burnham, tell them what you want, 
and samples and prices will be mailed you prompt- 
ly. If you send one order you will be sure to send 
others. 

Tue Chilton Manufacturing Co., 69 Cortlandt 
Street, New York, are offering to send free to any 
one who uses paint a handsome little folder giving 
the description and strength of all the vessels of the 
American navy, and also of the Spanish navy. 

A hasty glance at this will convince the most timid 
that Spain has but little chance of a successful com- 
bat with the American navy. Inclose two-cent 
stamp for postage. 


In a suit brought by George C. Batcheller, of 
Langcdon, Batcheller Co., against William S. 
Thomson to determine which had the right to use 
the word ** Thomson's Glove Fitting”’ as a trade- 
mark for corsets, Judge Wheeler recently handed 
down an opinion favorable to Mr. Batcheller. 
Thomson claimed that he originated the trademark 
in England while Mr. Batcheller claimed its origin 
to be in the New York business, that it had always 
belonged to it and was transferred by sale to him 


GENERALLY speaking, whatever emanates from 
Boston is worthy of attention, and in the case of the 
Carpenter Range it is articularly true. Cyrus Car- 
es ,» of 44 Hanover Street. Boston, have 

en making the Carpenter Range for upward of 
thirty-eight years, incorporating, of course, im- 
provements from time to time as practical expe- 
rience suggested. ‘Ihey claim it to be the most 
economical, efficient and perfect in operation of any 
in the market. Any of our readers who want a 
range of this character, and who does not? should 
address Cyrus Carpenter & Co, for illustrated 
literature. 


Constable Kh 0, 


Dress Fabrics. 


Silk Stripe and Open Work Nun’s 
Veilings, Fancy Grenadines, 
Baréges, Colored Cashmere, Camel 
Hair, Drap d’Eté, 
Fancy Suitings. 
Check, Stripe and Mixed Tweeds and 
Cheviots, Printed Challies. 


Embroidered Robes. 


| Broadway Ks 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 
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“GLOVE FITTING.” 


THE secret of the great desirability of the 
** Glove-Fitting ’’ Corset manufactured by Messrs. 
Langdon, Batcheller & Co., 345 Broadway, New 
York. lies in the fact that it’ Substitutes for gores 
transverse seams in graceful curves which readily 
adapt themselves to all figures, giting a perfect and 
comfortable fit. These corsets are made in a very 
large number of styles and at a great variety of 
prices. The ‘‘Glove-Fituing’’ Illustrated Corset 
Catalogue will be sent by the manufacturers to any 
one upon application. 








Broadway and lith Street Store. 


“7.1.” Corsets, $1.95. 


This pattern of the famous “7.Z.” Corset has 
many points of superiority in fit and manu- 
facture. 


It comes in medium and extra long waist 
designs, and is made in Coutil, with Satine 
strap stitching. 


This week, a special invoice of these Corsets 
will be put on sale, in sizes 18 to 26, and in 
white and gray, at 


$1.95 ; 


Until now regularly $2.50. 


James MeGreery & Co., 


Broadway and IIth Street, 


New York. 


O’NEILL’S 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2Ist Street, 
NEW Y¢ YORK. 


READY 


with new catalogues for sum- 
mer, and we print the news in 
this paper so that all may get 
one. 

Firstly, we have a general 
catalogue which gives illustra- 
tions and prices of goods at 
the greatest of American de: 
partment stores—“ O’Neill’s.” 

Secondly, our Millinery cat- 
alogue, just published. You 
shouldn’t be without it when 
it costs nothing. 

Thirdly, our bicycle cata- 
logue; and anybody who buys 
a bicycle this season without 
first knowing what we're sell- 
ing, stands ina fair way to lose 
money. Let us have your 


name and address. 
Dept. T. 
H. O'NEILL & & C0. 6 6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist it St. J N.Y. 


AND 


BURNHAM 


Oey dre rEe9 sD & aD perm gt 


Peo. musinee 2B? 
26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most successful branches of our busi- 
ness. Every facility for filling orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 

WE DELIVER ALL GOODS FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania 
Delaware, Maryland; also in Washington, D.C.. 
and when the amount purchased is $10.00 or over, 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods. 


JOURNEAY & SURNHAM 







































































































coop 
LIVERS 


enjoy the 
luxury found 
in a can of 


Vo Gongs 
Qrnien area PORK aii 


Prepared with Tomato Sauce. 
Ready to eat when the can is opened. Good hot or cold. 
Send 6c stamps for sample can. -Booklet free. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO. .330 Kentucky Av.indianapolis.Ind. 
Van Camp’s Concentrated Tomato Soup is Wea can, 
enough for eight persons. Best, yet costs least. 










International — 
Health Exposition 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, 


Lexington Avenue and 43d Street, New York. 
Admission, 50 Cents, 


Madam Gaston Blay has charge of the 
modern French Kitchen and gives daily lec- 
tures on French cooking. 

Mrs. Marion A. McBride represents the 
National W. C. T. U. (Domestic Science 
Department) and gives daily lectures on 
cookery. 


Coupons entitling hoiders to half-rate admis- 
sion can be obtained on application to Mrs. 
McBride. 





— EDUCATION, 


THE SI 


XTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY 
_ OF THE 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
700 Park Avenue, New York. 

Sunday afternoon, May i5th, at 4:30 o’clock, 
FAREWELL COMMUNION SERVICE, 
IN THE ADAMS CHAPEL. 

Tuesday Morning, May 17th, at 10.30 o’clock, 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, 

IN THE ADAMS CHAPEL. 

y 7.C 2S CUTHBERT HALL, 
“Se y A Ry Pig | warded the Ministry. 
Tuesday Evening, May 17th, at 8 o'clock, 
ANNIVERSARY EXERCISES, 
IN THE ADAMS CHAPEL. 
Addresses 

By WILLIAM BENNET BEBB, WILLIS Howarp But- 

LER, CHARLES GRENVILLE SEWALL, 


and WILLIAM DANA STREET, 
of the Graduating Class. 
The Presentation of Diplomas __ 
By JOHN CROSBY BROWN, Esq., 
“ President of the Board of Directors. 
Address to the Graduating Class 
By the Rev.CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, D.D., 
J President of the Faculty. 





osToNn, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. For circulars 
address the Acting Dean, SAMUEL c, BENNETT. 





ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 
Academy, 72d year; Home. 18th. Noted for successful 
mental, moral and physical development of pupils. 
Thorough teaching, genuine and beautiful home. Un- 

surpassed healthfulness. References. ss 
J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 











PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 





“OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 
to original condition by the only practitioner of the Ar 


now in business ($1 each). se 
ROCK WOOD, 1440 Broadway (40th St.), New York. 





USE Our Ledger and Linen Papers. 


Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield. Mass 








Yspop THAT coucH™ 


before it is TOO LATE! 


De. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


FOR THE LUNGS 

Wili stop it if taken in time. 
**HALL’S BALSAM is the best Cough Medicine and 
Consumption remedy” has been said over and ove1 
again. 
Every family medicine closet should contain a 
bottle, ready for immediate use. 


For sale by all Druggists, 
25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 


THE 





Insurance. 
Why Worry? 


THE agency manager of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society in an- 
other State writes us regarding the 
Western Mutual Life Association of 





Chicago, which he considers illus- 
trates the fable of the ass in the 
lion’s skin. It claims to do an assess- 


ment business at life rates. At first, 
according to his understanding, it cop- 
ied the plans and rates of the Mutual 
Reserve, and sc faithfully that the latter 
paid it to stop. Then the managers 
hit upon the present scheme of charging 
Old Line rates, claiming to have the 
good points of both systems; they 
make the charge palatable by arguing 
that the Western, etc, is even safer 
than the Mutual Life, ‘‘ because if their 
reserve should become impaired they 
have a right to scale their policies, 
while the Mutual Reserve would go 
into the hands of a receiver.’”’ Aclaim 
that the creditor is safe because the 
debtor has reserved the right to pay 
only as many cents on the dollar 
as he finds convenient is so queer a 
piece of reasoning that we refrain from 
discussing it—we would prefer to take 
chances with the Mutual Reserve, even 
on the worst ever said about that Asso- 
ciation. Accompanying figures, show- 
ing that the Illinois Department found 
the Western, etc., on June 30th last to 
have $27,981 assets against nearly four 
millions insurance in force, indicate 
that the great strength lies in the 
reserved if and perhaps attached to its 
contracts. 

But our friend is troubled because 
the concern has stolen the copyrighted 
group of the Equitable and is using 
that to ornament its policies. But 
what of that? That does not make 
the policies of the Equitable any worse, 
or those of the pilferer any better. 
The group looked well on the company’s 
building, in stone, and looks well on 
some of its printed matter; there is no 
reason why trifling concerns, devised by 
adventurers to turn to account the ob- 
served foolishness of others, should not 
incidentally appropriate any desirable 
piece of property they see. As yet, the 
Western concern has not charged the 
Equitable with stealing—better wait 
placidly untilit does. Nor has it stolen 
the Equitable’s own name, whereas the 
Mutual Life and the Mutual Benefit 
Life, especially, have had to see their 
very titles stolen and befouled. 

As for the further charge that these 
schemers are ‘‘working the Old Board 
scheme everywhere,” agreeing with 
each victim to pay him, in consideration 
of his distinguished influence, a dollar 
for each $1,000 written in the State 
during ten years to come, so that men 
are persuaded they can get back per- 
haps $10,000 by putting out a few 
hundreds, we sorrowfully have to 
remind our friend that in its essence 
this deceit has been practiced by 
‘lightning specials’’ under the Old 
Line system, in past years, so that it is 
not surprising to find others adopting 
it. The Western, etc., is an excellent 
promisor, like hundreds of others, and 
when success depends on the size of 
the promise it would be unwise to be 
niggardly about the terms, since one 
promise costs no more to make than 
another, and there is no more intent to 
pay discoverable when the promise ma- 
tures. Over and over, in years past, 
we have noted offers of thousands at 


the end of a term of years in considera- 
tion of hundreds to be paid in instal- 
ments during the term; we have 
promptly accepted all such offers, with 
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the proviso that the settlement be 


‘tail-race, 


INDEPENDENT 


made at once, on liberal discount, but 
not one remittance has come in re- 
sponse, 

However, others are less cautious. 
So long as men will bite, men will cast 
baited hooks. We advise our friend to 
stick to his solid company, and in so 
doing not to harass himself about the 
fool fishery. 





Fire Risk in Safe Places. 


IN a recent report President Atkin- 
son of the Boston Manufacturers’ Mu- 
tual Fire says that the heaviest single 
loss ever experienced by the Factory 
Mutuals occurred from ignition of the 
wooden logging or case placed over the 
engine cylinder, as is customary, to 
prevent loss by cooling. In this in- 
stance the main steam-pump was at 
once made unavailable, because the fire 
had attacked the heart of the power 
system, and the entire property had to 
go; but if the sprinklers, which were 
under contract for putting in, had been 
already in the fire would have been 
promptly checked where it began. Mr. 
Atkinson goes on to say that he was 
once asked whether he would advise 
putting sprinkler protection over the 
which is the channel from 
which issues the waste water of a 
mill, usually the water which has done 
its work of driving. This question 
was doubtless put jocosely, but Mr. 
Atkinson replied that one example 
had already been furnished (and there 
has since been another) of fire entering 
a mill by burning oil backing up from 
the river when the mill happened to be 
not in operation and there was no cur- 
rent moving outward in the race; had 
a sprinkler been in placethereit would, 
of course, have been set off by the heat 
and would have saved the premises by 
duly wetting down the water and the 
parts adjacent thereto. Sv» his present 
view is that if he were in charge of any 
important works he would put a sprin- 
kler wherever one could be put, espe- 
cially in places where the hazard 
seemed least. For example, the wheel- 
pit seems one of the places of least 
danger, yet the second largest loss his 
company has had wascaused by acci- 
dental breaking of a lantern, thereby 
setting fire to the grease and lint in the 
slush-box of the main gears in the wheel- 
pit of a cotton-mill. 

As afurther illustration, take the case 
of a fire, March 17th, which destroyed 
the plant of anelectric lighting company 
in Palmer, Mass. The place was run by 
water. power, and the fire started in the 
power room There had been some 
difficulty, and the superintendent had 
gone with an assistant to fix a governor, 
which includes an oil pump that deliv- 
ers oil into a receiver, from. which it 
goes to the working cylinders of the 
governor. While busy in getting these 
parts in proper running order, some- 
thing, as yet unexplained, caused oil to 
be thrown out intothe room. The two 
men, whose clothes had caught fire inthe 
quick combustion which followed, saved 
themselves by breaking a window and 
jumping out into the canal; the burn- 
ing oil was carried by the slowly moving 
belt into the main room, and, as in the 
other case, the fire had cut off access to 
the pump. Sprinklers in the room, it 
is believed, would have takén care of 
the fire. e 

The foregoing again illustrates that 
it is the unexpected which happens, and 
that the ounce of precaution may well 
take the form of sprinklers. 


The British Prudential. 


THE forty-ninth annual general meet- 
ing of the (British) Prudential Life As- 
surance Company, Limited, was held 
March 3d. In the Ordinary branch, 
65,893 policies, for $33.493.775, were 
issued during 1897, an average of about 
$500 each. In the Industrial branch, 
the advertised report fails to state the 
number or the amount of policies is- 
sued, but an increase is evident from 
the increased premium receipts; the 
total number in force at the end of 
1897 was 12,546,132, and the deaths in 
the year in this branch were 192,359. 
The colossal size of this company may 
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outstanding Industrial policies (not 
counting its 497, 327 in the Ordinary 
branch) with the 7,612,134 in the five 
Industrials which do business in the 
State of New York. The Prudential 
has 14,961 agents in its Industrial 
branch. who collect weekly upon this 
vast number of policies, and the stamps 
used on receipts, policies, and mail 
matter, at the head office only, cost 
$308,020. 

The mortality tables, used in the Or- 
dinary branch, have been derived from 
the common stock of experience of 
companies. For annuitants, the table 
is deduced from the records, kept in 
the National Debt office. of the experi- 
ence with annuitants under Government 
issues. About a third of the entire 
population of Great Britain are insured 
in the Prudential’s Industrial branch, 
and the rate of mortality among these 
does not coincide with that in the Or- 
dinary; hence the sexes are kept sepa- 
rate in the records of the former, and 
the risks are valued by mortality tables 
‘*deduced from the numbers living and 
deaths in the entire country.’’ This 
we take to mean general mortality in- 
stead of that among selected lives only. 

A half million has been appropriated 
for division among the 15,000 members 
of the company’s indoor and outdoor 
staff, on a principle regulated by length 
of service and $250 being the maximum. 
A scheme has also been devised where- 
by members of the outdoor staff may 
be materially assisted in making a pro- 
vision for old age. Details are not ex- 
plained in the advertised statement; 
but each member whose income does 
not rise above a fixed sum will be al- 
lowed to become a contributor to this 
fund, and the company itself will add 
fifty per cent. to his contributions. 
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1851 1898 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 189S......820,342,647 01 
LIABILITIES 18,584,354 09 


edeub bp odeawue Vebeeek oag 1,758,292 92 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


All Ages and Both Sexes 


can obtain from the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of New 
York, theirlatest and most approved_ 
forms of policies granting life insurance 
of the most desirable character, with 
no restrictions as to travel and resi- 
dence, at low premium rates. The Com- 
pany will send its literature upon appli- 
cation. 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1897, - $26,939,135 99 
LIABILITIES, 24,811,707 55 
ss ae $2,127,428 44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and bot Pass insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on ap- 
plication to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst Sec’y 








J. Tl. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
F, B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 


—_. 
——- 





be judged by comparing its number of 


J. B. PIERCE,; Secretary and Treasurer. J 
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Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 


A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men, Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 
demnity for the family; ‘¢emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


(LIMITED,) 





OF LONDON, 


Cor. Pine and William Sts., 


NEW YORK. 
Employers’ Liability Assurance 


Corporation, Ltd., of London. 
THE OLDEST AND STRONGEST LIABILITY IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all 
Kinds, General Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds 


This company has had many more years’ experience in 
Liability business than any other company. 


It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than 
any other company. 


It —e a to give pos -holders the same thorough 
d permanent protection which have given it 
its ‘high reputation in the past. 


S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager, London. 
GEO. MUNROE ENDICOTT, Mgr. and Atty. for U. S. 


DWIGHT, SMITH & LILLIE, Gen. Agts. 
No. 51 Cedar Street, New York. 


Provident 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, - $84,419,582 


Insuranee in Foree, 118,654,728 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 

COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 

















Heserve over all Liabilities 
Total Aeocte, Jan. 1st, 675,520 22 
THOMAS os WONTGOMERY. President 
THE Government makes a profit out of 
the New York Post-Office; but you could 
not afford to deliver your own letters. 
We can insure you against loss by fire, 
lightning and tornado, and out of the 
many transactions we have in a year 
make a small profit. You cannot afford 
to carry your own insurance any more 
than you can afford to deliver your letters. 
All CONTINENTAL policies are is- 
sued under the ‘‘ Safety Fund Law” and 
are ‘‘ Conflagration Proof.’’ 


American Through and Through, 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., NewYork. 











Capital,  - = = = $1,000,000 
Assets, = = os 8,582,207 
Liabilities, = 4,464,212 


Surplus to policy-holders, = 4,117,995 
OFFICERS: 
F, C. MOORE, President. 


£ \ a BALLARD, H Ass’t Secretaries. 


wastgnt DECARTMERT, Rialto Building, Chica- 
EalD, General Manager. Gro. E. 
eS iis peor Monee 
BROOK, LYN DEPARTM NT, Continental Building, 
d Montague Streets. C. H. DuTCHER, Sec’y. 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Company 


JOHN A. TIicCALL, President. 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


DECEMBER a, 1897. 


ASSETS. 
United States, State, City and other Bonds ($108,173,803) and Stocks of 





Banks. Trust Companies, CR RIED ia ook 005 80S sil Nesne es Lee'ne $113,239,751 
Bonds and Mortgages (goo first liens)...........++-.e eee e cee cee eee e eee e ees 41,082,422 
Real Estate (74 pieces, including 12 Office Buildings)..............-.-++5+ 16,991,000 
SNet Premiamsdn course Of COMCCHONS 0045.66. 6 es Ge eccbe eset eseetsuges 4,053,771 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest.............-.- +++ seesee- 10,243,984 
Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in Lia- 

AUN FMRI ies yak do cihc oa p Hern. daw alaniddale volddaieecPeinwkawesetna 9,089,498 
cs amanvenwine tancnencaes 1,486,648 
Loans on Collaterals (Market value of Securities $5,626,655)...........+-- 4,507,307 

Total Assets......-. etka spit bia sane ens Ste atin aasiead $200, 694,441 





LIABILITIES. 


Policy Reserve, as per Certificate of New York Insurance Department.. 
Policy Claims in process of payment; Annuities and Endowments await- 
ing settlement, etc 


$164,956,079 























Sahin ds ele ta sun -nk ope RS abe EO hee TS Gee Mike Gat ele gtd 2,157,295 
Policy Trust Funds Payable in MStalMeNts...” 6... so... ose ce en enens ate 209,036 
Surplus Reserved Fund voluntarily set aside the Company which, 
with the Reserve Fund as calculated by the Insurance Department, 
will be the equivalent toa three per cent. reserve on all existing pol- 
icies (see certificate of Superintendent of Insurance below)........... 16,195,926 
Net Surplus, after setting aside the above Surplus Reserved Fund..... 17,176, 105 
WIR Str na Side statu obi ecw mioeld oo isi cba Mota teal aes $200, 694, 441 
INCOME—1897. 
New Premiums on Insurances and Annuities................eeeeeeeeeees $6,659,816 
PME RINNE is nis pusd Ose coos FAR Na beled rsa Ritinned deveedces caves 26,321,145 
I Deiat on tan cu dace bbe ue tiie « AN es kencmeiansmentna/paee 8,812,124 
RO ED 0.5. oaeo ovo d Rb a ROE oo Sele Ree aa RT Beste $4 1, 793. 085 
DISBURSEMENTS—1897 
EEN CMIRIB I oie 4i5.0' bs sigs e's! Up aks Gens slvaaelnw qs webepacesndecieentenssesiee $9,669,596 
RNIN a's <a praias sidtaca we ewe aaa ea ab oi aswk tek ses sed eetadhdedin macceee 2,919,618 
Dividends and other payments to policy-holders.............2e+eesecneees 6,820,242 
Commissions on New Business of $135,555,794, Medical Examiner’s Fees, 
NE SERRE TRIMIOIE Sg CoS sicls bis bso. cne cccdnlncieVen tin fbinnstabne oct dane 3,631,100 
Home and Branch Office expenses, taxes, advertising, oanipeynnt ac- 
count, telegraph, postage, commissions on old business of $741,465,131, 
ANA MIBCCHANSOUS EXPENGITULES. 6052.00 60s nes cdearenescecicedceevee ste 4,770,391 
Total Disbursements. ........-----eee cece cece cece eecees $27,810,947 
RRORRR IE MMR og SE fis beso aoe chains nd ncwdeeJdueowlaet oases dolave 13,982, 138 
sn SSS Caceres io ne are Renewing wioa gereesenc ecew Kore’ $41, 793, 085 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
. Number. Amount 
Paid-for Insurance in Force, December 31, 1896.............+++0.: 299,785 $826,816,648 
PUP TMOUEOTICOD. FOIE LOS, TOOT Fie 5 5 ca ic hccwescsccsecsvesicbieessceey 63,708 1355559794 
Old Insurance Revived, Increased, etc.............ccccceccececees 2,007,825 
FORM viintniaiss wie bis G.traled voie'e Sinise Beni aSy aa Renaleaeiale wwe 364,192 $964,380,267 
aE Te AEN TOG o.oo Saiki os wn so n.ts cee sesksscdecedanscerese 31,234 87, 359342 
Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31, 1897................-- 332,958 $877,020,925 
Oh I SN ath es coc tickn Jodadtiescs esealwuae recs 33173 $50,204,277 
New Applications Declined in 1897....:........0ssseeeee coceeeces 9,310 25,020,930 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT 
OF STATE OF NEW YORK 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Albany, January 6th, 1898. 

I, LOUIS F. PAYN, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, 
do hereby certify that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COPIPANY, of the 
City of New York, in the State of New York, is duly authorized to transact the 
business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I FURTHER CERTIFY, that in accordance with the provisions of Section 
Eighty-four of the Insurance Law of the State of New York, | have caused the 
policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the "31st day of Decem- 
ber, 1897, to be valued as per the Combined Experience Table of Mortality, 
at FOUR. PER CENT. interest, and I certify the same to be $154,956,079. 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that the admitted assets are 


$200,694,440.89. 


The general liabilities $2,366,330.49. The Net Policy Reserve as calculated 
by this Department 
$ 164,956,079.00. 


The Surplus Reserved Fund voluntarily set aside by the Company, which, 
added to the Department Policy Valuation, provides a liability equivalent to a 
three per cent. reserve on all policies, 


$16, 195,926.00. 
The Net Surplus (excluding the Surplus Reserve Fund of $16,195,926), 
$17,176 105.40 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, | have hereunto subscribed my name and caused 
my Official seal to be affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above 





written. LOUIS F. PAYN, Superintendent of Insurance. 
JOHN A. McCALL............-..00-5- President. | CHARLES C. WHITNEY Seth accel’ Secretary. 
HENRY TUCK.................. Vice-President. | EDWABD N. GIBBS............... Treasurer. 
A.H.WELCH............... 2d Vice-President. | HUGH S. THOMPSON.......... Comptroller. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS.3d Vice-President. | A. HUNTINGTON..........Medical Director. 
Re W. WEERBG..........ccccececeeeereeees Actuary. | THEODORE M.BANTA............... Cashier. 
JOHN B. LUNGER..... Managing Actuary. | JOHN C. WHITNEY................... Auditor. 
F.W. FRANKLAND....Associate Actuary. | D. P. KINGSLEY........... Supt, of Agencies. 
TRUSTEES: 

WILLIAM H. APPLETON..D. Appleton & Co., Publishers , Henry C. MORTIMER..... Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY ..........cerececsceeceeee Capitalist } Gro. AusTiIn MorRIsoN.......Pres. Am. Cotton Oil Co. 
JOHN CLAFLIN........ The H. B. ClaflinCo., Dry Goods | Aveustus G. PAINE...... Pres. New York & Penna. Co. 
CHARLES 8. FatRCHILD.Late Secretary U.S. ‘Ireasury | George W. PERKINS.................-+ 8d Vice-President 
Tuomas F, FowLER..........Pres. N.Y.,0.& W.R.R. | Epmunp D. Ranpotpu....Pres.Continental Nat’l Bank 
EDWARD N. GIBBS..........+--+++ Treasurer of Company | Hiram R. STEEL............0.00 eeeeeeee 4ttorney-at-Law 
Wi1.1aM R. Grace...Wm. R. Grace & Co., Merchants | Oscar S. STRAUS............cc0ceeeeceeseeees China Ware 
GaRRET A. HOBART...... Vice-President United States WILLIAM L. STRONG....... Ex-Mayor of New York City 
Wa. B. HORNBLOWER. Attorney and Counsellorat Law | Henry TUCK..............0..0eeceeeeeeeee Vice-President. 
WALTER H. LEwis........ Lewis Bros. & Co., Dry Goods }| Joun J. VALENTINE.....Pres. Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Ex. 
Woopgvry Lanepon..Joy, Langdon & Co., Dry Goods | 4H. WELOB..........seceeeeeeeeeeeeees 2d Vice-President 
ROBERT J. LOWRY. .......ccccccccccccccccccccccece edi He OSES eS ER Eee ee aE nS ST Capitalist 
JOHN A. MCCALL.........ccccccoecccccccccccsers President 





* Does not include any unreported first premiums on new issues Policies are not reported in force unless the 








first premium has been paid in cash. 
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THE UNITEDSTATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 


** Ajter encore fromthe date of issue, the 
liability » & - he puted under this policy 


** This wolion’ oreins no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
wont residence or occupation.’ 

i Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
cou NT as soonas satisfactory proofs have 
been receive 

Active and “successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with 
Cochran, 3d Vice-President, at the Home Office, 261 
Broadway, New York. 







OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H. BYRFORD.. ideas President. 
GEO. G. WILLIA . Vice- President. 
.P. FRALEIGH..... Vice- President. 
ret" COCHRA Vice- a 
WHR ELWRIGH’ re ee ere retary. 
ee cca mccccccpepccscces ol Assistant aerate. 
WM. T. STANDEN eye 
ARTHUR C, PERK ‘ashier 
JOHN P 


MOM ddibbdcs cdacdaicactosechl Medical ‘Dacder 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
Prest. Chem. 








Nat. tes nk 
. Builder 





J AMES! “3 0 Reeds ose elaine ei it, Bonk. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mitinenthic 


MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YorK, January 2ist, 1898. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1897. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 





ary, 1897, to 3ist December, 1897........... $2,844,088 61 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
IE itive tdcs cncancebaciucedtavece 1,047,955 31 


Total Marine Premiums.................... _ $3,891,903 92 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 


1897, to 3ist December, 1897................ $2,653,653 ula 
Losses paid during the same 

WO aia nde dhatess Vecdidcies $1,425,630 20 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and BDxpenses $684,939 39 
The Company has the following Assets. 

viz. 

United States and City of New York Stock: 

City Banks and other Stocks............. $7,330,895 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... —_ 1,157,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

We a5 no csenle Coeede Sabiindccscies 1,121,500 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,026,605 97 
IIIT $60.6 dindssidcadidssavecussucin 286,424 11 

PN oF ss bis ocnkeetidhxdadbcedic $10,922,425 08 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereef, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next. The diminished income yielded on in- 
vestments in recent years may in the future render nec- 
essary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 wil] 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1897, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H.C HAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


erat ay ae K, 7one D. HEWLETT. 
Os ES D. prt ERICH, 
N.LOVELL, 


Ww % N, } 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, W.H.H. MOORE 
FRANCIS M. BACON, CHARLES H. oy ARSHAL L, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, GEORGE H. cy, 
GEORGE COPPELL, FRE a a PARSONS, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE W 





. QUINTARD, 
AMES G.DE FOREST, JOHN L. tR, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT A. VE) 
WILLIAM E. poe ° N: DENTON SMI TH, 
OOD FRAZAR, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
EDW IED FLOY D-JONES, PAUL L. THEBAUD, 
HORACE GRA CHRISTI'N pz THOMSEN, 
ANSON W. HARD GUSTAV H.8C = 


CLIFFORD A. HAND, 
NRY E. HAWLEY; 


4. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. FO HNSO N, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


State Mutual 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1898. 


ME ser a eS $13,455,699 32 
BB ADELEWOOS. 2550555652 ceceess 12,156,897 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)... $1,298,793 32 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


1898. NATIONAL 1898. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


WILLIAM H. WEB 











Statement January 1st, 1898. 
Capital Stock, all —s be Vescccccccacde $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve..........----++ 1,734,654 34 
Unsettled Losses sand other claims. 317,654 9 
pg SI Serre 1,380,419 
Total AMOS. ......cccccccccccccccccce $4,433,018 86 











JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E. G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 





B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 
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Old and Young. 
The Time-Traveler. 


BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 


‘* TicK-TOCK! such a great big clock 
To speak so hoarse and low! 
He stands so straight, and he looks so 
tall 
When the firelight shines on the wain- 
scot wall, 
With wonderful things to show:— 
A golden bridge and a golden boat, 
Golden fish in a golden moat, 
Golden apples on golden boughs, 
Golden folk in a high gold house, 
Golden birds on a spangled sky, 
Golden pheasants that flit and fly 
Where the golden blossoms blow— 
And oh, I wonder and wonder why, 
If he can’t speak better, or just won’t 
try? 
But nobody seems to know.”’ 


Tick-tock! such an old, old clock! 
Such a long, long while to go! 
A hundred years and a half again 
He has watched the sun and the wind 
and rain, 
The glass and the winter snow; 
For a hundred years and a half has seen 
The old leaves fade and the new spring 
green, 
And the little children grow. 


‘* Tick-tock !”’ says the old, old clock 
(And his voice sounds tired and slow), 
‘*A hundred years and anigh fourscore 
Over and over, and still once more, 
Oh, Little Child, I have said my say 
The dark night through, and the live- 
long day; 
I have watched your folk as they came 
and went, 
Small and sturdy, and big and bent, 
Goldenhair--Graybeard—babes and men, 
I watch them now as I watched them 
then, 
Many a year ago. 


‘*The grown folk look in my full-moon 
face, 

But the children peer at my painted case 

With its birds and flowers; andthe grown 
folk all— 

‘ Listen!’ they say, when aloud I call 

Telling the hour; but the children hear 

Tinkling stories sweet and clear. 

I tell them tales of the China Seas, 

Of golden parrots on golden trees, 

Where pig-tailed people little and great 

Fish for stars by a palace gate 

With their golden rods a-row. 


‘*I never rest and I never sleep, 

I never laugh and I never weep; 

Oh, Little Boy, with the big blue eyes, 

Who sieeps and wakens and laughs and 
cries, 

I am very old, I am very wise; 

I never stop, and! never play; 

With never a halt nor a holiday 

I tell my tale and I say my say— 

Tick-tock!’’ (said the tall old clock 

To the Little Child in the short white 
frock) 

‘* And mow do you wonder so?” 


Lonpvon, ENGLAND. 





The Quilting at the Primes’. 
BY MARY R, P. HATCH. 


CALEB came down the back stairs 
from the Long Chamber where he slept, 
and stood grumbling on the stone 
hearth. In the fireplace leaped crack- 
ling flames, blazing heavenward with 
mighty sound. The tin baker sat there, 
and the biscuit were turning to a tooth- 
some brown. The teakettle sang on 
the small crane, and on the big one was 
a bubbling kettle of meat, while the 
potatoes were bakihg in their nest of 
ashes. 

Jerusha took no notice of Caleb, but 
his mother did. He was the youngest, 
and she madea baby of him, Jerusha 
thought. 

‘« What is it, sonny ?” she asked now. 
‘* Nothin’; only it's colder’n a barn 
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up in the Long Chamber. I ’most 
froze last night.’’ 

‘« Ain’t there clothes enough ?”’ 

‘No, there ain’t half enough. I put 


all my clothes on top, but they slid on 
to the floor,” said Caleb, discontented- 
ly, rubbing his foot along the cat’s back 
as she lay on the hearth. 

‘*Too bad! I’m short on ’t for bed- 
ding, anyway. The girls gittin’ married 
so near together took off the quilts and 
blankets turribly. There’s two covers 
patched, ready to quilt, and I’ve got 
the linin’ and wool enough to put be- 
twixt,” Mrs. Prime said, with a thought- 
ful air, that made Jerusha turn to the 
pantry with quick steps and bring outa 
plate of butter when there was one al- 
ready on the table. 

‘*I_ s’pose,’’ said Mrs. Prime, ‘‘ we 
might have a quilting this afternoon, 
and invite as fur as the Stevenses.”’ 

‘‘How can we when we've got that 
mitten yarn to double and twist ?” said 
Jerusha. She knew there was nothing 
so potent as opposition to crystallize 
her mother’s ideas, and her heart had 
beaten quickly at the first hint of a 
quilting. 

‘I don’t see what that has got to do 
about it,’’ said her mother, sharply. 
‘«« Father and the boys have got mittens 
enough to last them all winter, and we 
do need more bedding the worst way.”’ 

‘«She don’t care. She’d just as lieves 
I’d freeze as not, if she’s only warm,”’ 
grumbled Caleb. 

‘“‘Oh no, Caleb, ’tain’t that!’’ said 
his mother. ‘‘ Jerusha knows there’s a 
sight of work goes to a quilting, and 
sence the other girls got married a good 
deal more falls on Jerusha than there’d 
oughter,’’ 

Jerusha felt very guilty at the kind 
way in which her mother spoke. It 
was not alone policy that dictated her 
next speech, therefore. 

‘‘T guess we can manage somehow, 
Mother, if Caleb goes right off after 
breakfast to invite the folks.”’ 

‘It will take four quilters to a side,” 
said Mrs. Prime, meditating. ‘‘Old 
Mis’ Wilson, the three girls, and Mis’ 
Wilson’s sister will make five; Abigail 
Cross, six; Julia and Belindy Smith, 
eight; Mary Ann Dinsmore, nine; Jane 
Crawford, ten; you and I, twelve, 
Jerusha,’’ 

‘But we shall have to get supper, 
you know, Mother; and it takes one to 
wait on them and tend fires.” 

‘«I know it dooz. Mebbe we’d better 
ask two more. There’s Miss Slocum and 
her mother. They can’t quilt worth a 
cent, an’ Miss Slocum’s mother talks 
all the time.” 

‘«1f we quilt it herrin’-bone, Mother, 
we ought to havea couple of left-handed 
quilters; one, anyway.’’ 

‘««Sure enough. I 
quiltin’ of 


did think of 
it herrin’-bone. There’s 
Adelaide Stevens; she’s left-hand- 
ed and real spry; but I didn’t 
think of askin’ so fur. The school- 
master is boardin’ there now, Nancy 
told me; and if we ask in the men folks 
to shake the quilt and stay to tea, we 
should haf to ask him, I s’pose, withthe 
rest on ’em.” 

‘*Yes, 1 s’pose it wouldn’t do to 
slight him,’’ said Jerusha, with an un- 
concerned air; ‘‘an’ still I don’t see 
how we could get along without one 
left-handed quilter.” 

‘Oho, Mother! It takes Jerusha, it 
dooz,’’ said Caleb. 
care nothin’ about left-handed quilters; 
it’s the schoolmaster she wants. All 
the girls are settin’ their caps for him; 
but he don’t care nothin’ at all about 
the girls,” 

‘How do you know he don’t?” 
asked Jerusha, sharply. She could 
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have bitten her tongue off, the next 
moment, for her lack of caution, when 
her mother glanced at her so keenly. 
But Jerusha’s wits returned to her. 
‘«They say he likes Adelaide Wilson 
first rate. He went home with her 
from the spelling school last week.”’ 

‘«She asked him, then,’’ said Caleb, 
with a boy’s disdain of womanly at- 
tractiveness. ‘‘Say, ain’t breakfast 
ready ?” 

“‘I’m waiting for Father to come in 
from milkin’,” said Mrs. Prime. 

At that moment her husband opened 
the door, turning sidewise to enter with 
with his two foaming pails of milk. 

‘“‘Shet the door, quick, Caleb, and 
keep the cold out. I don’t want to put 
down my pails. It’s turrible cold,’’ he 
said, when he got to the pantry. ‘I 
ain’t felt it take hold so this winter, 
skercely.”’ 

“It is cold; Caleb most froze last 
night. I hain’t got beddin’, an’ I shall 
have to have a quiltin’.” 

‘«Sho! I wanter know. 
tunkit to have a quiltin’.” 

‘‘It don’t cost no great! Anyway 
we've got to have one this very day. 
Can Caleb have Dobbin to go ’round 
with the invites ?”’ 

‘*T ’spose he can, if he don’t freeze 
tothe hoss. It’s cold enough.” 

‘‘]'ll resk it, Father. I want to see 
the schoolmaster about that sum in 
arithumtic.”’ 

‘* What, the one ’bout the man cross- 
in’ the river, and the fox and the goose 
and the corn?”’ 

““Yes; I don’t see how he gets 
em’ over without one being eat up by 
the other. Do you, Father ?” 

‘“‘No, I don’t. I studied over it last 
night after I went to bed, and I couldn’t 
see no airthly way how to get ’em over, 
’thout the goose eat up the corn, or the 
fox eat up the goose. S’pose the 
schoolmaster can figger it out ?” 


It costs like 


‘Yes; sums ain’t nothin’ to the 
schoolmaster.’’ 
‘‘Come to. breakfast,” said Mrs. 


Prime, impatiently. ‘‘We’ve got to 
hustle ’round if we have that quiltin’. 
Don’t fergit, Caleb, afore you go, to 
fetch in a punkin; one of them that’s 
buried inthe oats. We've got to have 
some punkin-pies. Lucky we’ve got 
mince and apple on hand. And we’ve 
got pound-cake and ’lection-cake. I’ve 
got the brick ovento heatin’, and we’ll 
fill it jest as quick as we can, Jerusha.” 

Altho great was the bustle at the 
farmhouse, Mr. Prime never hurried, 
but took ample time to eat his break- 
fast, even stopping to figure out some- 
thing on a slate which hung just behind 
his head beside the clock. But his face 
looked more blank afterward, and he 
shook his head dubiously as he went on 
slowly chewing. 

‘«Beats all bout that goose. I can 
manage the fox and corn well enough.” 

‘‘Be you ’most through, Father ?’’ 
asked his wife. 

‘‘Yes, I’m ’most through. You can 
be clearing away, if you are in such a 
turrible hurry. I've got all 1 want in 
my plate; but that goose, now!’’ 

‘«I’d let that goose alone if I was you, 
Father. ’Tain’t likely you can cipher 
it out at your age. Ask the school- 
master how it’s done when he comes 
to-night.” 

‘‘Is the schoolmaster comin’ 
night ?” 

‘‘I s’pose it wouldn’t do not to ask 
him if we invite Adelaide Stevens. He 
is boardin’ at the Stevenses. We've 
gotto ask Adelaide because she’s the 
only left-handed quilter this side of the 
Corner.”’ 

‘‘T wanter know; so the schoolmas- 
ter is comin’! I would ask him and 


to- 
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Adelaide, too, Her arms are long as 
the moral law. They will reach clear 
across the quilt. You won’t haf to roll 
it;’’ and Mr. Prime laughed at his joke, 
while his wife laughed, too, a little. 

‘«They be turrible long, that’s a 
fack; but now we shall have to fly 
’round.”’ 

Mrs. Prime and Jerusha worked so 
briskly that at one o’clock all was in 
readiness to receive the quilters, who 
were in their places around the quilt, 
which was laid in the fore-room at half- 
past. They could work and admire 
too, and many a square of calico was 
discussed as nimble needles flew in and 
out. There was a piece of pink that 
was left from a tier once worn by Judge 
Ames, now of the General Court, and 
some of General Coggswell’s baby dress, 
indigo blue and yellow. Then there 
was a piece like Mrs. Hart’s French 
calico that made so much talk when it 
was bought. It cost a dollar a yard, 
and Mr. Hart had to let his farm go on 
a mortgage soon afterward, his wife was 
so extravagant. She died the next year, 
and Mr. Hart married again. 

“Yes, he married the 
Brown,’’ said Mrs, Wilson. 
see how he dast to.” 

‘Why ?’’ inquired Phoebe Ann Hig- 
gins, Mrs, Wilson’s sister. 

‘¢ Because his wife told him with the 
very last breath she ever drawed that if 
he ever got married ag’in she’d ha’nt 


Widder 
“«T don’t 


him. She was turrible high strung, 
you know.”’ 
‘“‘Yes, I know she was. Well, she 


hain't ha’nted him, has she?’ 

“T’d’n know. You ast Adelaide 
Stevens. She can tell you more’n I 
can; she’s sewed there.”’ 

All eyes were turned in the direction 
of Miss Stevens, who was sewing brave- 
ly against the other eleven quilters. 
Presently, some of the others would 
help her, quilting with their right hands 
as well as they could; but it was awk- 
ward work. Miss Stevens was wonder- 
fully spry with her needle, and looked 
complacently at her work, which cover- 
ed as much space as that of any two of 
the other quilters. She pretended not 
to notice Mrs. Wilson’s remark, but 
said to Jerusha: 

‘‘T guess you will have to doa little 
marking here.”’ 

Jerusha came forward promptly with 
twine and chalk. Placing the twine 
‘‘ cater corner,’’ as they called it, she 
held it firmly in position, while Ade- 
laide took hold of it in the middle with 
her thumb and forefinger, and snapped 
zt. As it was well chalked, the re- 
sult was a straight line by which to 
quilt. 

Jerusha marked in this way halfa 
yard for Adelaide, while all the quilters 
almost held their breath in expectancy. 
Adelaide threaded her needle, after 
thrusting it through her emery-ball two 
or three times, and then went on with 
her work. Mrs. Wilson ahemmed two 
or three times, and Mrs. Dinsmore had 
a real coughing fit, but still Adelaide 
did not take the hint. 

‘*You worked to the Hartses, didn’t 
you, Adelaide?’’ at last ventured Mrs. 
Wilson. 

‘«I sewed there some. I won’t deny 
it, nor that I made Mr. Hartses’ second 
wedding vest. It was black velvet, and 
there was two pieces left that I saved 
for these wristers,” glancing at the 
black bands that she wore. 

‘‘I wanter know. I see they was 
something new. Le’s see! they was 
, married three months ago, wasn’t 
they ?” : 

‘« Three months come next Monday. 
They went on a tower down below to his 
folks, in her shay and his horse, and they 
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come back to live on her place. You 
know he hadn’t skercely nothin’.’’ 

‘No, [know he hadn’t. I shouldn’t 
think his first wife, seeing her extrava- 
gance drove him into debt so, would 
have the face to ha’nt him in his second 
wife’s own heuse, should you?” 

«“No, I don’t know as I should.”’ 

‘‘Well, did she?’’ Mrs. Wilson laid 
down her needle, took off her thimble, 
and looked straight at Adelaide. ‘‘I 
know there’s ben a good deal of talk, 
but I always doubted of it. Mis’ Hart 
would have mofe pride than that. I 
said so to Mother; didn’t I, Mother?’ 

‘Yes, you did; you said so two or 
three times,’’ assented the old lady. 

‘‘I never meant to let on,’’ said Ade- 
laide, laying aside her needle and ta- 
king off her thimble. ‘‘It ain’t right to 
tattle from house to house when you go 
round sewing. I always said so, and I 
always shall. But this much I will say, 
and I want it dropped right here, or I 
sha’n’t say it.” 

‘We won’t lisp one word,” they all 
said. 

‘‘ Well,” said Miss Stevens, impress- 
ively, ‘‘I never sewed nowhere else 
where the doors would open and shet 
right in the middle of the night and 
everybuddy all abed.”’ 

‘‘Didn’t Mr. Hart, or Mr. Hartes’s 
second wife git up to eat a luncheon ?”’ 
asked one. 

‘« They was as sca’t as I was, sca’ter, 
if anything; so you can judge.’’ 

‘«Wa’n’t there no wind ?”’ 

‘Not a spoonful.’’ 

An awestruck hush followed, but 
Miss Stevens did not encourage further 
questions, 

‘I’m ready to roll, Mis’ Prime,’’ she 
said, with much dignity. 

Mrs. Prime knew what she meant, and 
immediately went to her assistance. 
The pins that held the quilting-frames 
were taken out, the portion already 
quilted rolled under, and Adelaide took 
the opposite side, as right-handed work 
was next in order. 

At five o’clock the quilt was out of 
the frames, all done and ready to bind. 
Four of the older ladies took each a 
side, and at half-past five, when the men 
folks came, it was ready to shake. 

This was a masculine function, and 
vigorously attended to. The patch- 
work and the quilting were praised, the 
young schoolmaster, a student from 
Dartmouth College, speaking much 
more gracefully than the others, Je- 
rusha thought. But then, he was old 
Judge Elliot’s nephew, and had enjoy- 
ed better advantages than the others. 
His clothes were not as new as some of 
the other young men’s, Josh Higgins's, 
for instance; but they were finer, and 
had an easier look about them; besides, 
the ruffles that lay across his breast and 
hung over his long, slim hands were of 
real lace, while Joshua’s immense red 
hands came out from his tight sleeves 
with no more grace than a pump- 
handle, thought Jerusha. Still, Joshua 
was very fine that evening, his clothes 
being all new; in fact, he was wearing 
his freedom suit for the first time, ifthe 
truth were told, in Jerusha’s honor. It 
was indigo blue, spun, woven, fulled 
and made by his mother and sisters 
after Adelaide Stevens had cut it, 
There was a row of shining brass but- 
tons in front and two behind, below 
which hung six inches of his new red 
bandana handkerchief. Yarn stockings 
incased his legs below the knees, and 
on his feet were pumps of calfskin. The 

coat collar came high up in his neck 
and was surmounted by a new-styled 
dickey, so stiff and high that Josh could 
only turn his head by drawing it down 
a little; and even his ears were so red 
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that his mother watched him anxiously, 
expecting at any time to see the blood 
Start. 

‘If it dooz, I don’t know what to do 
no more’n a cat,” she whispered to her 
sister. ‘‘He’s so proud he’ll have his 
dicky jest so high, and his neck-hand- 
kerchief jest so tight.”’ 

After the quilt was shaken and 
folded, bound and laid aside, the supper 
was eaten. The company formed two 
half-circles about the fireplace. The 
older people sat in the front row and 
the young ones behind them. Jerusha 
and Adelaide Stevens passed around 
the pie and cake, pickles and cheese, 
while Mr, Prime, by some maneuvering, 
got a seat beside the schoolmaster, 
when they talked over ‘‘the fox, goose 
and corn” problem. 

‘‘IT wanter know! Sho!’’ Mr. Prime 
said, again and again. ‘‘ Well, now, 
that dooz beat tunket all holler. 
I never should ’a’ thought of that,” 
showing by these words so much ap- 
preciation that the schoolmaster was 
greatly pleased. For, well connected 
and highly educated as he was, the 
piquant grace and beauty of Jerusha 
had made havoc of his heart. Indeed, 
it was all he could do to pay sufficient 
attention to Mr. Prime to explain the 
problem, he was so engrossed in watch- 
ing Jerusha. When she asked him if 
he would have another piece of pie, 
standing beside him and between the 
two rows of people, he said xo so gen- 
tly that it was almost a caress, especially 
as he slyly took occasion to lay his 
hand on hers a moment and to thrust 
into it a billet. When opportunity 
offered, Jerusha read the few lines that 
changed her whole life. 

‘«Slip into the fore-room, Rue, I 
want toask you something,’’ it said; 
and after that she went about her duties 
as if in a dream. 

After supper they cleared the long 
kitchen for dancing. A junket always 
followed a quilting, and in the bustle 
which ensued Jerusha and the school- 
master met for a few happy moments in 
the deserted fore-room. He was an elo- 
quent young man; but little eloquence 
was needed to induce Jerusha to say 
yes to his question, He was so hand- 
some, so good and so wise; and he 
spoke so gently! Ah! Jerusha was very 
happy; and when they kissed and part- 
ed to return to the long kitchen, they 
seemed to tread onair. They led the 
first figure together, which was the Vir- 
ginia reel; and as the handsome young 
couple went down the ‘‘ middle” to- 
gether, ‘‘ balanced ” and ‘‘ turned part- 
ners,’’ it was remarked by many, or so 
they declared afterward, that they kept 
step as never before. Indeed, there 
was a new rhythm in their hearts as well 
as in their movements, which tuned 
their souls to melody. 

Josh, too, danced with fine agility, 
cutting his pigeon-wings so deftly that 
he was more than once applauded. His 
partner, Adelaide Stevens, not to be 
outdone, sprang from her little pointed 
toe a full foot from the floor when she 
balanced her partner; and just before 
the figure ended, the evolutions of Josh 
became so vigorous that he sprang 
higher than usual, and brought to the 
floor a string of Gried apples which had 
been hung to a beamabove. Josh 
was greatly mortified, of course, 
and he apologized, while mopping his 
perspiring face with his handkerchief. 

‘‘That’s nothin’,” said Mr. Prime. 
«I danced higher than that whenI was 
your age, didn’t 1, Mother?’ with a 
glance at his wife. 


‘«Mebbe you did. I reckleck you 


was a master hand at cuttin’ your 
pigeon-wings.” 


The junket broke up at ten o'clock; 
but long before that Caleb had fallen 
asleep on the settle, with the new quilt 
over him. He slept warm that night, 
and so did Jerusha, when she @7zd sleep, 
for, waking or dreaming, she was hear- 
ing the schoolmaster’s declaration of 
love, and each time she whispered a 
soft and gentle yes. 


Str. Jounssury, Vt. 





Harold’s Vacation, 


BY WILL N. HARBEN. 


THE old lady passed the counter 
where the ribbons and laces were dis- 
played, and came on tothe neckwear 
department where Harold Dubose was 
dusting one of the showcases and 
putting his disarranged stock in order. 

He was glad to see her in the city, 
for she lived near his mother in the vil- 
lage of Franklin, about fifty miles out; 
and he had not been home in three 
months. The old lady paused, with a 
friendly smile and handshake,and, after 
looking over a box of scarves, she se- 
lected one, and he sent it to the wrap- 
ping department by the cash-boy. 

‘«I presume you are looking forward 
to adelightful time during your vaca- 
tion,’’ she said, genially, ‘I know 
you deserve a good rest and lots of 
fun,’”’ 

“‘T am, thank you, Mrs. Redwood,”’ 
he replied, awkwardly, as he took her 
parceland change from the cash-boy 
and gave themto her. ‘‘I—I amcom- 
pletely fagged out.” 

‘‘When do you get away?’’ she 
asked. She had fixed him with her 
mild, wondering gaze as she opened her 
handbag and put the parcel away. 

‘*Next Saturday,” Harold replied, 
his eyes wandering from hers. ‘‘ The 
head of the department is away now, 
and when he gets back I shall be free.’’ 

‘‘Ah, I am so glad,’”’ said the old 
lady. ‘‘Franklin is such a nice place 
this time of the year, and your mother 
will be delighted to see you.’’ 

Harold flushed under her upward 
glance. He busied himself putting 
some neckties back into the showcase, 
and then answered, awkwardly: 

‘Yes, it is a nice place.’’ 

A look of perplexity came into Mrs. 
Redwood’s face, and it gradually deep- 
ened into an expression of pained con- 
cern, 

‘*ShallI tell her you are coming, 
then? or perhaps you have written,” 
she corrected. ‘‘ But you know she 
and I are great friends, and I love to 
give her pleasure.” 

‘“‘The truth is,” Harold confessed 
shamefacedly, ‘‘I do not intend to— 
to goto Franklin this time. Charley 
Johnson, a friend of mine in the dress- 
goods department, is going to Saratoga, 
and [ intend to go with him. I have 
never been there. We have saved up 
our money for that purpose.’’ « 

‘“«Oh! I cannot tell you how very 
sorry I am,” said Mrs. Redwood, still 
with the expression of pain on her fine 
face. ‘‘For weeks I have been looking 
forward to your mother’s happiness in 
having you again with her. You know 
she is very lonely since you left. I don’t 
think boys ever realize fully how greatly 
their parents miss them. Have you 
written her that—that you do not in- 
tend to come home ?”’ 

‘‘Not yet; I shall do so to-night.” 

‘«Don’t do it, Harold.” There was 
deep appeal in the old lady’s tone. ‘‘I 
cannot bear to think of her disappoint- 
ment,”’ 

«« She always wants me to havea good 
time in my own way,’’ the young man 
said, rather doggedly. 
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‘I know that,” returned the old 
lady, ina gentle tone; ‘‘ but her heart 
will ache if she does not see you this 
summer. You know she is absolutely 
alone in the cottage now.’”’ 

‘« My cousin Hetty is there, and’’— 

‘Your cousin went home two weeks 
ago. I presume your mother did not 
write you that, for fear it would cause 
you uneasiness,”’ 

A deep frown of vexation lay on Har- 
old’s face. He drew a box of neckties 
to him and began arranging them. ! 

**No, she didn’t write about it,” he 
said. ‘‘I should like to spend my va- 
cation at home; but I have promised 
Johnson to go with him, and I don’t 
want to break my word. I have never 
been to Saratoga, and I ought to go 
when I have the chance. There is 
nothing to be seen at Franklin.” 

The pattern of a certain scarf in the 
showcase seemed to please the fancy of 
Mrs. Redwood, for she placed her finger 
on the glass over it, and said: 

‘Let me see that one, also, please; 
it is very pretty.” 

He drew it out, and she put on her 
glasses and examined the texture of the 
silk closely. ‘‘It is good and heavy,”’ 
she said; ‘‘I think—how much is it 
worth ?”’ 

‘* Seventy-five cents,” replied Harold. 

‘«T will take it,’’ she said. ‘Put it 
in with the other. I am going to give 
them to John and Alfred Warren. You 
know them; they are good boys.” 

The cash-boy went away with the 
scarf and a bill. 

‘‘Very well indeed,’’ replied Harold; 
‘we were in school together,” 

She seemed hardly to hear his an- 
swer. The pleasant face under the 
white rippled hair wore a look of great 
hesitation, and it was not until the 
cash-boy had returned with her parcel 
and withdrawn that she spoke, 

‘‘Your mother may think I am tell-: 
ing tales out of school,” she began, in a 
gentle, appealing voice; ‘‘ but, Harold, 
I think I ought to tell you that she is 
not so well as when you last saw her. 
Like myself, she 1s getting old, and she 
cannot so easily bear disappointment. 
Iam really afraid if you do not come to 
Franklin this summer it will tell seri- 
You know I run 
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ously on her health. 
in to keep her company all I can; and— 
and, well I understand her perhaps bet- 
ter than you do. Besides, my dear boy, 
the money you intend spending at 
Saratoga would give her many—com- 
forts which she ought to have.” 

‘‘My uncle sends her money every 
month,’’ said the young man. ‘‘ She 
has often told me that she had enough, 
and that I need not send any of 
mine.”’ : 

‘«That, perhaps, was because she was 
afraid of depriving you, Harold, and 
because she will not have things be- 
yond her means, tho she needs them 
badly. Did you know she has not had 
a cook lately, and that she has done all 
the housework ?”’ 

‘© No, I did not know that,”’ replied 
the young man. ‘‘It shall not be so 
long. I will send her money next 
month, and insist on her using it.” 

‘‘ That is noble of you,’ replied the 
old lady as she turned to go; ‘‘ but re- 
member what I have said about coming 
to Franklin, and do not disappoint her. 
Good-by.” 

All that morning 
with a fretful frown on hisface. He 
had not decided to take Mrs. Red- 
wood’s advice, and yet he could not 
divest himself of the feeling of irritation 
that a new view of his duty had brought 
to him. At noon Charley Johnson 
came over to his department. 

«* Ready for lunch?’ he asked. 


Harold worked 
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Harold nodded, took down his hat 
and joined him. 

‘‘I have been trying to get over to 
you all morning,’’ said Johnson, when 
they had reached the street. ‘‘We 
thought a hundred dollars would put 
us through our trip; but we must have 
tennis suits to be thoroughly in the 
swim at such a swell place. I know 
where we can get them on credit. 
The price is only ten dollars; we can 
easily lay that aside next month.” 

‘I suppose so,” replied Harold, his 
mind on Mrs. Redwood and her talk. 
At that moment if he had had sufficient 
courage to ask Johnson to excuse him 
he would have been glad to give up the 
Saratoga trip altogether. ‘<I don’t 
want to buy anything on credit,’’ he 
said, finally. 

‘‘Well, you needn’t; I'm going to 
have mine tho; I’m going all the 
gaits while I’m there.”’ 

Nothing further was said on the sub- 
ject; but Harold did not enjoy his 
luncheon. Everything he ate seemed 
to lodge in histhroat. He was half- 
vexed with Charley, regretted having 
seen Mrs. Redwood that day, and was 
generally nervous and upset. 

Up to the day before his vacation be- 
gan, Harold was still determined not to 
be deprived of his visit to the great 
watering-place. That afternoon he re- 
ceived by post a note from Mrs, Red- 
wood: 

‘* Dear Harold,’’ she wrote, ‘* forgive 
a childish old busybody for interfering 
in your affairs; but my two sons have 
brought home with them from Philadel- 
phia, three of their boy friends, and they 
are expecting you to go with them boat- 
ing on the lake and fishing. You must 
see William’s new boat. To use his ex- 
pression itis ‘a hummer.’ I have seen 
your mother several times since I re- 
turned home, and she is counting on see- 
ing you Saturday afternoon at three 
o’clock. I did not tell her that you had 
had any idea of going efsewhere. You 
said you were going to write to her about 
your Saratoga trip; but, as she has heard 
nothing tothe contrary, I presume you 
failed to do it, and the failure shows you 
are coming to Franklin. I shall be on my 
veranda to see you go by. 

‘** Your old friend, 
‘“*S. REDWOOD.”’ 

Harold started when he read the 
reference to the letter he was to write 
to his mother. Surely, he remembered 
having done so; he recalled what an 
awkward task it had been to explain 
why he had promised to goto such a 
fashionable resort as Saratoga. But 
why had she not received it? could 
he have failed to post it? He went to 
the table in his room and opened a 
drawer. The letter was there. 

What was to be done? It would not 
do to disappoint her now. He hur- 
riedly consulted a time-table. There 
would not be another train to Franklin 
till eight o'clock in the evening, which 
reached that place at ten. That was 
his only chance; his things were al- 
ready packed. He sat down and wrote 
Charley Johnson the best explanation 
possible, considering his haste, sent it 
by a messenger, and took a car for the 
station. A great load seemed to have 
been taken off him, and yet he shud- 
dered to think how his mother had 
suffered when he had not come on the 
three o’clock train as she had ex- 
pected. 

When he arrived at Franklin, the 
streets, contrasted with those of the 
city, looked dark and cheerless. On 
his way home, and just before arriving 
there, he came to the large house oc- 
cupied by the Redwoods. 

He saw lights in the sitting-room and 
parlor, He was about to pass on when 
he heard his name called, and a figure 
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emerged from behind the vines which 
clambered up the lattice-work on the 
veranda, It was Mrs. Redwood, her 
head covered with a shawl. She hur- 
ried down the walk to the gate where 
he had stopped. 

‘*] thought it was you!’’ she said, 
excitedly. ‘‘Oh, I am so glad you 
have come! I sent a telegram to the 
store, and one also to Saratoga.’’ 

He stared at her in amazement. 

‘* Wh— has anything happened ?”’ he 
gasped. 

‘*Your mother fell to-day and hurt 
herself. The doctor is with her now 
and some of the neighbors. She had 
been to the train to meet you, and as 
she was going up the steps of her house 
her toot slipped. I had just told her 
about your intention to go to Saratoga 
—I had to explain—she was so uneasy 
after missing you at the train.” 

‘‘Is she seriously hurt?” Harold 
asked, feeling his heart sink in dread of 
what Mrs. Redwood might next tell 
him. 

‘*She was unconscious a while ago; 
but she may be better now. All the 
afternoon she has been crying and beg- 
ging for you tocometo her. I am so 
glad you got my message!” 

«I did not get it,’’ he returned, as if 
inadream; ‘‘I found that I had not 
mailed my letter telling her1 was going 
to Saratoga, and did not want to disap- 
point her. I had better goon. I—I 
hope’’— 

His voice broke, and Mrs. Redwood 
took his. arm caressingly as they walked 
on to his mother’s cottage. 

As they entered the door he heard 
his name called from his mother’s room, 
and he went in. The doctor was bend- 
ing over her, trying to ease her pain by 
administering small doses of morphine. 

‘*Oh, I want my child; I want my 
baby boy!’’ cried Mrs. Dubose, as she 
tossed about restlessly. ‘‘ Why does 
he not come to me? You areall trying 
to kill me. I have never done you any 
harm,” 

‘Here he is, Mrs. Dubose,’’ cried 
Mrs. Redwood, coming forward. ‘‘He 
missed his train.”’ 

‘‘«Where?’’ gasped Mrs. 
raising herself on an elbow. 

‘* Here, Mother, dear,” Harold said, 
amazed at his mother’s ghastly face; 
and he took her in his arms. 

‘“‘Oh, my baby; I’m so glad you 
came!’’ sobbed Mrs. Dubose, as her 
arms clasped him about the neck. ‘‘I 
fell and hurt myself; but I will be all 
right soon, now you are here.’’ 

‘« The very medicine you needed, Mrs. 
Dubose,”’ said the doctor; ‘‘now you 
won’t want anything to make you 
sleep.”’ 

Harold sat by her bedside the rest of 
the night. As long as she could feel 
the touch of his hand and know that he 
was present, she slept soundly. 

The next morning she was better, 
and from that time on she gradually 
improved until she was quite her old 
self again. 

It was during the last week of his va- 
cation that Harold noticed a continual 
shadow on her face. 

‘What is the matter ?’’ he asked her 
one night. She had come into his 
room to close a window that the draft 
over his head might not give him a 
cold. He had heard her sigh and no- 
ticed her face looking sad and wan in 
the light of the Jamp she held in her 
hand. 

‘«T simply can’t bear tothink of your 
going back next Monday,’’ she said; 
‘*you have no idea how lonely I am. 
It seems to me that I have such a short 
time to live anyway that I ought to 
have you with me more,”’ 


Dubose, 


She was turning away, and he drew 
her to him, 

‘«Mother,’’ he said, ‘‘I have been 
thinking that it would be better and 
more economical for us if you would 
come to the city and live with me. I 
have almost enough to furnish a little 
flat. In that way, I could keep my 
position and have you with me also.” 

She started; the lamp in her hand 
shook. Hesaw that she was making 
an almost painful effort to speak with 
calmness. 

‘‘Harold, do you reaily mean it?’ 
she managed to say. 

‘‘Yes, Mother, we could begin to 
pack to-morrow. It would be glorious! 
I don’t like to live in a boarding- 
house.” 

She put the lamp ona table and sat 
down. She held her hand to her 
mouth to hide the twitchings of her 
lips. She was trying to keep her great 
joy to herself, as if it were a weakness 
to be disowned. 

‘I have always wanted to get back 
to New York,’’ she confessed. ‘* The 
happiest years of my life were spent 
there, when your father was alive. 1 
was afraid we could not affordit. Do 
you really think we could? I—I don’t 
like to count on it and then be disap- 
pointed.” 

‘« The easiest thing in the world,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘ Now, go to bed, Mother. 
We shall certainly move next week. I 
have made up my mind to have it so,”’ 

Late in the night she came to add 
another quilt to the covering over him, 
and as she did so bent to kiss him 
again. And then he found that her 
face was wet with tears of joy. 

The next morning when he told Mrs. 
Redwood what he was going to do, she 
threw her arms round his neck and 
kissed him on both cheeks, 

‘You are the best-hearted boy in the 
world,’’ she said. ‘It is what I have 
long wanted you to do. It will make 
your mother young again.” 


New York City. 





Pebbles. 


CONSIDER the chickens, O men, 
And wisely give up the cup ; 
For when they take to drink, why 
then 
Their bills are sure to go up. 
—New York Tribune. 


.-.'‘ Ef war comes,”’ said a battle- 
scarred veteran, ‘‘ I want ter use the ol’ 
rifle Iscarried under Jackson. She’s been 
idle a long while; I don’t think she’s kilt 
more’n three men since the war; but a 
leetle grease ’ud make her go ag’in.”— 
Atlanta Constitution. 


..A genial old chief of police, 
For a joke, once arrested his niece, 
For patching his pants 
With a quilt of her aunt's, 
Which he said made them ‘“ breeches 
of piece.” 
—Cornell Widow. 


..Now this is a warning to Spain 
(Thatis, if she blew up the ‘‘ Maine’’). 
You know that they say 
Turn about is fair play, 
So we’ll blow up the whole Spanish 
Main. 
—Princeton Tiger. 


.... Timely Remarks.—‘‘ Does this car 
go as far as One Minute Street ?’’ asked 
a passenger ona Market Street trolley. 
‘* Never heard of it,”- replied the con- 
ductor. ‘‘Well, then, Sixty-second 
Street,’’ smiled the passenger. And the 
conductor coughed and said: ‘‘ That’s 
hour terminus.’’—Philadelphia North 


American. 

....Jack (tenderly, to the little brother 
of his adored one): ‘‘ Would you like to 
know a= secret, Tommy?’ Tommy: 
** Should think I would.”’ Jack: ‘* Well. 
I’m in love with your sister.’’ Tommy: 
‘* Oh, that’s no secret. The family has 
talked of it every day since Aunt Emma 
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promised Nell that she’d bring about an 
introduction.’’— 7%t-Bits. 


....A traveler, meeting asettlerneara 
house in the backwoods, the following 
colloquy occurred: ‘‘ Whose house ?”’ 
‘“‘Noggs.” ‘‘What’s it built of?” 
‘*Logs.’” ‘‘Any neighbors?’ ‘‘ Frogs.”’ 
‘*What’s the soil?’’ ‘‘ Bogs.” ‘* The 
climate?’ ‘‘Fogs.’’ ‘‘What do you 
eat?’ ‘*Hogs.” ‘*How do you catch 
them?” ‘* Dogs.’’-—Mew York Observer. 


..O dewey was the morning 
Upon the first of May, 
And Dewey was the Admiral 
Down in Manila Bay. 


And dewey were the Regent’s eyes, 
Them orbs of Royal blue; 
And dewey feel discouraged ? 
I dew not think we dew. 
—The Kansas war poet, EUGENE WARE. 


....An excellent short poem furnished 
the public some time since read as fol- 
lows: 

De Léme, 
Go home. 
Another stanza has now been added 


which read: 
Polo 


Also. 
—Nashville’American. 


....Zola is not usually regarded as a 
humorist, but there is a good story told 
of a joke he once tried on a Paris waiter. 
The waiters in Parisian restaurants, no 
matter what is asked for, are never at a 
loss for an answer,and when Zola one 
day demanded a “' sphinx 4 la Marengo,’ , 
a member of the fraternity replied, ‘‘I 
am sorry to say, they are off, Monsieur.’’ 
‘* What,’’ demanded Zola, ‘‘no more 
sphinx?” The waiter came up close to 
the eminent novelist,and in a confiden- 
tial whisper said: ‘‘ We have some, Mon- 
sieur; but I don’t care to serve them to 
you, as they are not quite fresh.’’—Zon- 
don Figaro. 


....Opinions About the War.— 

‘*A natural consequence of the fatal 
and inexcusable habit of eating salt on 
food.”’— The Alimentary Gazette. 

‘*Such things must happen as long as 
folks persist in allowing their bodies, 
and hence their minds, to be poisoned 
by vaccination.’”’— Zhe Anti-Vaccination- 
ist. 

‘* Any educated person could have pre- 
dicted it.”— Zhe Evening Post. 

“* Rum did it.”— The Voice. 

““T did it.’— William Hearst. 

“‘On receipt of information published 
exclusively in the World, etc., etc.’”’— 
Y Bee ck 

**ITf women outrage humanity by wear- 
ing birds cn their hats, what can you 
expect ?”’— The Audubon Societies. 

‘*T’d as soon send a son to Cuba as to 
Yale.”’—Mrs. Poteat.—Life. 


Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during May the following prizes are 
offered: 

First PrizE.—*‘*The Red Badge of Cour- 
age,’ by Stephen Crane. 

SECOND PrIzE.—‘‘The White Company,”’ 
by Conan Loyle. 

THIRD PrizeE.—‘‘A Pair of Blue Eyes,”’ 
by Thomas Hardy. 

FourTH PRIzE.—‘ Our Country,” by the 
Rev. Josiah Strong. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St.. New York City. 





For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send a volume of Béll’s 
‘* Reader’s Shakespeare.” 

SUBSTITUTIONS. 

Inthe following quotation, one letter has 
been taken from each word, and a different 
one substituted : 

‘Thy flood if may shouly fever he sped 
put do rodeem thy bload if mad. In it sell 
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sled nor out famile, fur cur fliends, fob bur 
God, nor oar countre, fog out mind. Thy 
best it canity; thy rust it clime. : 


TRIANGLE. 


Reading across: 1, A dogma; 2, behold; 3, 
one retired from the world; 4, two vowels; 
5, in triangle. 

The three sides of the triangle spell the 
same word, beginning at any corner. 

A. B. TYLER. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed 
and written one below another, the central 
letters will spell the name of a familiar ob- 
ject. 

Reading across: 1, Obscurely; 2, a bottle; 
3, with reserve; 4, to recompense; 5, com- 
pact; 6, a kind of carriage; 7, a tree. 

F. E. CASANOVA. 


DOUBLE WORD SQUARE. 

Reading across: 1, A large bird; 2, a femi- 
nine name; 3, akind of cloth; 4, finished; 5, 
part of the hand. 

Reading downward: 1, Ascended; 2, part 
of an amphitheater; 3, a musical composer; 
4, a German dramatist; 5, requires. 

STEPHEN MOORE. 


DIAMOND. 


1, In Rome; 2, a speck; 3, a benefactor 
4, a kind of vessel; 5, carried; 6,a scepter; 7 
in Rome. A. B. TYLER. 


CHARADE. 


I’m sorry for the man who must 
My frst for his subsistence, 

For life so very near the dust 
Must be but dull existence. 

Yet tho he thinks his toil accursed, 
This fact his lot assuages— 

He may at eve throw down my frst 
And draw his daily wages. 


Upon Olympia’s plain, the man,— 
According to the story,— 

Who swiftest in my second ran 
Would lead a life of glory. 

And yet, when all is said and done, 
With life he had some quarrels, 

For when he had my second won 
He drew his pay in laurels. 


Altho my whole is hid behind this mask, 
To find him will be quite an easy task. 
JENNIE B. HARTWICK. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


When the words (of equal length) are 
placed in order, one below another, the 
central letters, reading downward, will 
spell a quotation from Shakespeare. 

Reading across: 1, Part of the face; 2, full 
of apprehension or alarm; 3, a character in 
one of Shakespeare’s plays; 4, to procure 
supplies in advance; 5, to affect with great 
pleasure; 6, a near relative; 7, remaining in 
one place; 8, the least quantity possible; 9, 
a character in one of Shakespeare’s plays; 
10, a long period of time; 11, ‘‘what an 
empty bag is filled with’’; 12, belonging to 
another country; 13, not firmly; 14, of low 
birth or family; 15, to delude by artifice or 
craft; 16, faculty; 17, a military instrument; 
18, a little leaf; 19, in the space which sep- 
arates two bodies; 20, capable of being read 
or understood; 21, a rattling noise. 

K. LAMB. 


CORKSCREW. 


I 


a 


7 
9 
Reading across: 1, A cheap fabric; 2, to 
present; 3, an America city; 4, entreaty; 
5, a jacket or short coat; 6, a species of silk 
stuff, generally interwoven with gold; 7, 

to point out; 8, a kind of fowl; 9, to train. 
The letters indicated by the figures from 

1 tog will spell an amazing structure. 
D. and J. 
DIAGONAL. 


All of the words described contain the 
same number of letters. When correctly 
guessed, and written one below another, 
the diagonal (from the upper, left-hand let- 
ter to the lower right-hand letter) wil! spell 
the name of a famous comedy. 

Reading across: 1, According .to Homer 
a deep and sunless abyss; 2, a kind of 
leather; 3, happening at short intervals; 4, 
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cunningly; 5, common birds; 6, consumes; 
7, to encroach; 8, an abridgment. 
SusAN A. 


RIDDLE. 


I am composed of seven letters. 

Curtail me, and Iam sometimes used on 
ballots; curtail me again, and I am an ad- 
hesive substance; again, and I am gone; 
again, and I ama French negative; again, 
and I ama parent; again, and I am a vege- 
table. 

Restore me to my original form; then be- 
head me, and I am behind; again, and I am 
severe; again, and lam a bird. 

Restore me to my original form, then cut 
off my head and tail, and I become a 
flower. 


What am I? STEPHEN Moore. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 28. 


Some Capirat Citirs.—1, Domesticity; 2, sagac- 
ity; 3, felicity; 4, veracity; 5, velocity; 6, tenacity; 
7, elasticity; 8, rapacity; 9, scarcity; ro, ferocity; 11, 
capacity; 12, paucity; 13, multiplicity; 14, opacity; 
15, perspicacity; 16, simplicity; 17, duplicity; 18, ec- 
centricity; 19, mendicity; 20, tonicity; 21, men- 
dacity; 22, authenticity; 23, complicity; 24, period 
icity; 25, loquacity; 26, infelicity; 27, reciprocity, 
28, voracity; 29, pertinacity; 30, audacity; 31, cath- 
olicity. 

A Lesson 1N Sustraction.—1, Ten-tacle; 2, 
Leaven-worth; 3, ten-ant; 4, ten-able; 5, nine-pin; 6, 
fore-head; 7. mastic-ate; 8, fore-most; 9, won-t; 10, 
tu-nic; 11, fore-see; 12, Fore-paugh; 15, be-nign; 





Experience 

And Not Experiments, Should Be Your 

Aim in Buying Medicine. 

Let others experiment; you should be 
guided byexperience. Experiments are un- 
certain in result; experience is sure. Ex- 
periments may do you harm; experience 
proves that Hood’s Sarsaparilla will do you 
wonderful good. Thousands gladly tell 
what Hood’s has done for them. 

To-Day Buy and Begin to Take 
’ ° 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
$r. 


America’s Greatest Spring Medicine. 





Hood’s Pills cure all liver ills. 


The Christy Saddle. 


ITS EVOLUTION: 


20,000 sold in 1895 

60,000 sold in 1896 

150,000 sold in 1897 
500,000 to be sold in 1898 


Hence this advertisement to 
call your attention to its supe- 
rior merits and wonderful rec- 
ord. In 1895 it was correct in 
principle, but crude in design 
and make. In 18 was im- 
proved in design and manufac- 
ture. In 1897 it was much im- 

roved in shape, design and fin- 


25 cents. 









i sh. In 1898 perfected. Oncea 
Christy rider, always a Christy advocate. 


Christy Booklet free. 
New York A.G.SPALDING & BROS. Chicago 








YOUR WIFE and 
COATES CLIPPERS. 


> A combination that can- 


not be beat. 

Keeps you and the Boys 
neat and saves money. 
Clip the Boy’s hair, Clip 
your Beard. 

Ask your Hardware dealers 
for ** Easy Running,”’ 
and have noother. Stamp 
ed **Coates Easy K 

= ning.’’ Or send for Il- 

4 lustrated Circular. 

COATES CLIPPER M’F’G. CO., 

Worcester, Mass, 





Chapped hands, 


inflamed and rough skin 
may be avoided by the 
use of this soap. 

Why ?—because the 


ce nana” CONSTANTINE’S 








of pure 
soap PINE TAR SOAP 
with (Persian Healing.) 
pine tar 


gently cleans the pores, 
while at the same time, 
heals and sweetens. 








Be sure you get Constantine’s | 
Pine Tar Soap(Persian Healing) | 
then you'll not be disappointed. | 

Sold by druggists generally. | 











14, fore-finger; 15, three-score; 16, twelve-month; 
17, three-ply. 

AnpDITIONS AND Omissions.—‘ I do not know what 
I may appear to the world, but to myself I seem to 
have been only like a boy playing on the sea-shore, 
and diverting myself in now and then finding a 
smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, 
whilst the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered 
before me.”’ 

An EscutcHeon. — Centrals, Brobdingnag. 1, 
Caribbean; 2, clarion; 3, clove; 4, hobby; 5, laden; 
6, brink; 7, Canna; 8, Dagon; 9, Gando; 10, can; 
11, G. 

Diamonp.—1, C; 2, She; 4, shire; 4, Chicago; 5, 
Erato; 6, ego; 7, O. 


The prize. for April 14th was won by L. 
A. Barbour, Hartford, Conn. 














Hartford Tires 


Cost the dealer a little more 
than many others.. That is 
why so many dealers have 
some that are ‘‘justas good.”’ 

Gocd fabric, good rubber 
and good workmanship are 
expensive. You get such a 
combination in a Hartford, 
and it insures you resiliency 
and durability. 

Every maker of high-grade 
wheels will furnish Hartford 
tires if you request it. 


The Hartford Rubber Works C0., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 











Brass and Iron Bedsteads of beautiful and 
exclusive design. Fine Bedding, Spring- 
Beds, Box Couches in Turkish and Oriental 
effects. Down Quilts, Cushions, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue free if you mention 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO., 
264 and 266 Sixth Avenue 


(Corner Seventeenth Street), 


NEW YORK. 


_ EVERY LADY 


Who has ever used them wiil tell you that there is 
nothing to compare with CAMPBELL’S VARNISH 
STAINS for making Old Furniture look like new, 
and very handsome. They are the original and only 
perfect Varnish Stains that have ever been made. If 
your local dealer does not have them, ask him to 


write 
CARPENTER MORTON CO., Boston, Mass., 


for particulars. 


Golfers Old 


and 


Golfers New, 










We have Clubs 
to suit you all, 





Whether Experts or Beginners, Devotees of the 
ume or Devotees of Exercise. 


CADDY-BAGS, BALLS, Ete. 
JOHN D. DUNN’S Celebrated One-piece Club, 
drives ‘* sweetly,”’ and adds 20 yards to a drive. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


The Bridgeport Gun Implement Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Sold by 
HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 313 Broadway, N. Y. 


300 W. soth St., New York. 
533 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
162 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Agencies: ) 


MONTAUK 
CAMERAS 


YF OR TOURISTS 





SCIENTISTS 

LECTURERS 
Lectures Direct From tije. CLERGYMEN 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Send for)Catalogue. 








G. GENNERT, 21 East 13th St., New York. 
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THOMSON’S 


“GLOVE - FITTING” 


} VENTILATING 
CORSETS. 


PARIS SHAPE. 


(Short Hip.) 


The greatest 
success of 
the season. 
Made of > 
Jean, Coutil 
or Satteen, 
trimmed 4 
with wide 
Nottingham 
lace, with 
ribbon top 
and bottom. e 


RETAIL 
PRICE, 
$1.00 to 
$2.00 
Pair. 
At 
all Dealers. 





Send for Handsome Catalogue. 


]auvdon, Batcheller & Co, 
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-» THE NAME 
§ Wm. Simpson & Sons 


Serer 
Q i oO! ity, 
Color and Finish, vt vt 


SIMPSON’S 


oe 








P Ste derigue for Shite ood Shirt Wales 

The Berlin ‘Ticket: 

{ SILK FINISH ORGANDINES 
The Ideal Lining for all Thin Fabrics. 


MADRAS CLOTH in exqui- 








House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS,ANDIRONS ANDFIRESETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BRUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETC. 


Lewis & Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


BURT’S 





ye Medal and Diploma, Chicago, 1893. 

8 the standard by which good Shoes have been jud, 
the past thirty years. Our aim is to furnish tion = 
with a First-class Shoe at reasonable price. We cater 





for Family Trade and assure those who patron! 

they will dnd a Burt Shoe the chea) 45~ peo - 
BURT SHOE CO., 

Falten and Hoyt Street, Brookiyn, N.Y. 







“‘ Contains as much flesh-form 
ing matter as beef.”’ 


‘Walter Baker & Co’s 


“3 Breakfast 


x (dcoa 


* Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and tor purity and honest 
worth is unequalled.” 
—NMedical and Surgical Journal. 
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TRADE-MARK. 
Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 1a. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Absolutely Reliable Always 


emington 
Standard Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 

















When in New York 


sfop at the 


Grand Union Hotel 


Fourth Avenue, 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Station. 

A high-class, comfortable, homelike hotel, 
with moderate rates. Very accessible and espe- 
cially convenient for shopping and theaters. 
European plan. 


Rates $1.00 a day and upwards. 

















a To Your Profit 


All the skill, knowledge, and re- 
all sources of our great factories are 
atl this year concentrated into making 

i) OLE matchless model—the 


Waverley 
Bicycle $ 50 


The Waverley Catalogue is 
sent for the asking. It is lI» 
worth your careful study. 


Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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THE 


Consolidated Typewriter Exehange, 
245 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


is offering best standard Typewriters at $20 to $40, guar- 
anteed ; shipped subject to examination. Write, call or 
telephone them (5389 Cortlandt) for Price-list of Bare 
ains. Latest Remingtons and Smith-Premiers at 
educed Prices. Machines Bought, Kxcnanged 
nad Rented. Ucsks and Supplies at wholesale prices. 


and BRONCHITIS 


A guaranteed Cure 


CATA RR for these diseases is 


Cutler’s Carbelate of lodine Pocket Inhaler. 
All druggists sell it, or sent by mail for $1. Address 


Ww. H. SMITH & CcO., Props., Buffalo N.Y, 














LIGNITE. 


Designed for cleaning and polishing Hard Wood 
Floors, Interior Hard Wood Work, Stained Work, Wood 
Work painted in dark colors, Furniture, etc. It cleans 
the wood ornery and gives it a brilliant polish ata 
very small cost. Lignite is, without doubt, the most 
satisfactory and economical material ever produced for 
this purpose. Send for circular and price to 

THE TAYLOR PAINT AND OIL CO,, 

38S Burling Slip, New York City. 










| 688 BROADWAY. 


Shade Wont Work~ 


| Because it isn’t mounted on 
2 THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 
A 


SHADE ROLLER. 
PISO’S CURE FOR 





A perfect article. No tacks re- 
quired. Notice name on roller 
when buying your shades, 






















. i i) 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. on 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 


in time. Sold by druggists. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


Journalism. 


BY RALPH G, GILLESPIE, 


Seconp HAtF. 


THE work ot the reporter seems very 
fascinating to many a young person who 
thinks he would like to hold such a posi- 
tiononadaily newspaper. He believesthat 
the employment must be very enjoyable. 
There is no doubt that it is interesting. 
There is more or less excitement connect- 
ed with it, sometimes too much excite- 
ment; but one so engaged never hasa 
chance to grow dull. 

There are, howover, two points to be 
considered at the outset. The reporter 
must enjoy first-class health; he must 
have aniron constitution, for his calling 
often requires himto disregard all hy- 
gienic laws. His life is irregular. The 
other pcint to be considered is that the 
opportunities for advancement are few. 
He can become an editor, possibly, after 
long years of service; a city editor, an 
editor of telegraph copy and, once ina 
thousand chances, a managing editor, 
or an editorial writer. But if he attains 
to either of these positions he will find 
that his task is almost as arduous as it 
was before, and to the work will be add- 
ed a responsibility, the weight of which 
will be found so great that it will surely, 
more or less, affect his health. How 
many really old editors are there on the 
daily papers? Very few’ When an edi- 
tor becomes a little old and rusty he is 
cast out for a younger man; or, his sys- 
tem has become so broken down with 
hard work, anxiety and the general mad 
rush, that is a part of all daily newspa- 
per work, that he voluntarily resigns his 
position. He can have little or no chance 
in the battle of life after that. 

The young reporter is sent out on as- 
signments, as they are technically called, 
of every possible description. Meetings, 
lectures, sermons, trials, weddings, fu- 
nerals, criminal mysteries, political gath- 
erings, investigations of all sorts of 
questions that agitate the public mind— 
in short, the recording of everything of 
public interest comes within the prov- 
ince of his duty. No one has a better 
chance to indulge in that most interest- 
ing of all studies, the study of man. 

Before the reporter, a humble drudge 
tho he may be, pass in the course of a 
few years’ service, a long procession of 
all sorts and conditions of men. He be- 
comes acquainted with godly ministers 
and godless infidels; with keen men of 
the law and cunning criminals; with 
honest, humble virtue and smooth-faced 
hypocrisy. The rich,the poor, the rag- 
ged tramp, the gouty millionaire, the 
witty, the wise, the frivolous, the dull, 
the joyous, the sad, the humble, the 
proud, the saint and the sinner, all come 
and goin quick review. The immortal 
Shakespeare could not have seen more 
of reallife than does a reporter on a 
New York daily newspaper in the active 
pursuit of his profession. He has an 
opportunity of ‘‘seeing life,” as the 
phrase goes; seeing it inits many phases; 
seeing its joys, its sorrows, its happi- 
ness, and its misery. If he keeps his 
eyes open and not only sees much, but 
sees deeply, he will find that the knowl- 
edge he has thus acquired will be useful 
to himin after years, whether he con- 
tinues in the profession or not. 

The reporter, if he can possibly do so, 
should learn shorthand, notwithstanding 
some of his newspaper friends may tell 
him that he can succeed without it, and 
that if he does learn it, he may have to 
work harder for the paper without re- 
ceiving much more pay. There is some 
truth in both these statements. On the 
other hand, there is no question that 
shorthand is an excellent crutch upon 
which to lean. In dull times, if a news- 
paper cuts down its force, the young 
man who knows shorthand will almost 
certainly be kept in preference to 
his associate who does not; and in 
applying for a situation on a city 
journal, the accomplishment is _ al- 
most sure to be taken into account. 
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Aside from these reasons, the conven- 
ience of knowing shorthand can hardly be 
overestimated. An author or journalist 
by its means multiplies his power many 
fold: he saves time, and can jot down 
quickly ideas or suggestions that may 
come to him. 

Some one may ask: ‘‘ What should a 
newspaper man know?” The answer is, 
‘*Everything”; or, at least, something 
about everything. Theablest newspaper 
men we have had in ourcountry have not 
been college graduates; and whether a 
young man is college-bred or not, the 
best part of his education must be gained 
in the actual service of his profession. 
He must be a voracious reader, and he 
must not read to waste. He must havea 
good general knowledge of history, sci- 
ence and art; and with the social and po- 
litical progress of his own country he 
must be thoroughly familiar. But inthe 
early stages ot his career he will find that 
what he needs most is quickness of ap- 
prehension, geod judgment, and the 
power to state in writing, briefly and 
clearly, what the public wants to know 
on a given subject. 

The young man who is dull of compre- 
hension, who is slow to ‘‘ take in’’ a situ- 
ation will never make a good reporter. 
Neither will the other young man who is 
deficient in judgment, who doesn’t know 
what to takeand what to leave; who is 
verbose where he should be brief, and 
brief where he should be full and explicit 
in his statements. 

In the newspaper office, after a great 
political meeting, for instance, the young 
journalist will begin to learn the worth, 
in column space, of various statesmen 
and orators. Senator Brown may be a 
poor man, financially, but the city editor 
will say, ‘‘Give Brown’s speech in full. 
On the other hand, Colonel Smythe, the 
millionaire, may have made a speech, of 
which, to save the newspaper men 
trouble, he has had copies made for the 
reporters. The city editor may say: 
‘*Cut down Smythe to ten lines.’’ The 
young reporter will soon discover that 
the newspaper estimate of our distin- 
guished men is often widely different 
from the estimate they place upon them- 
selves, and does not always agree with 
the transitory opinion of the great pub- 
lic. 

The weekly expense of a daily news- 
paper for editorial work varies with the 
character of the paper. Some journals 
make a great point of their editorial 
page,others do not. For instance, it is said 
that the staff of editorial writers on the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, a successful and 
representative Western paper, does not 
cost it more than one hundred dollars a 
On the other hand, the weekly 
expense for this branch of work incurred 
by some of the leading New York or 
Chicago papers will amount to a thou- 
sand dollars a week. In regard to the 
pay of reporters, it would be difficult, in 
fact impossible, to lay down any exact 
rule. A city newspaper will generally 
employ about twenty reporters regularly. 
Many of them, as already stated, are 
assigned to regularm duty, attending to 
the departments, the City Hall, the finan- 
cial center, the criminal courts, etc. 
These men are usually paid a regular 
salary, from $20 to $30 a week, depend- 
ing on the character of the work and 
their experience. Theold reporter who 
attends tothe political gossip around the 
City Hall will receive a larger salary 
than a new man, because the older 
worker inthe business will know more 
public men and will have a larger fund 
of information and reminiscence to draw 
upon than a man young in the business. 
In some cities where ordinary reporters 
are paid a salary it will average about 
$20 a week. The city editor usually re- 
ceives from $50 to $75; telegraph edi- 
tors, $25; literary, dramatic and financial 
editors from $30 to $75. 

In New York the custom is becoming 
more general to pay reporters at ‘‘ space’”’ 
rates, z7.¢.,so much per column for the 
matter printed. This rate will run from 
$5 to $8 a column, depending on the 
number of words in a column. This 
would not be considered good pay on a 


week. 
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literary or weekly journal, but it is not 
bad pay for daily newspaper work, for 
the reason that such work can be done 
very hastily, without much regard to 
style (the whole idea being to present 
the subject clearly and interestingly), 
and the further fact that a large part of 
it is dialog, interview or information fur- 
nished, which the reporter has little more 
to do than to transcribe or elaborate from 
his notes. Of course this is not always 
the case, some articles requiring more 
care in their preparation. The ‘‘space’’ 
reporter gets his regular assignment for 
the day, attends to it, and, the next day, 
when his report appears in the paper, he 
clips it out and keeps it until the end of 
the week, pasting it together with other 
work he may be assigned to do. This 
‘*string’’ of work is handed to the city 
editor, who seesif it is correct, measures - 
it, and gives the reporter an order on 
the cashier for the amount due him. 
Sometimes a reporter, or a newspaper 
writer, will work for several papers, 
writing special articles on timely topics 
either on the order of the editor or upon 
his own suggestion. It is only experi- 
enced newspaper men, with some repu- 
tation among editors, who can trust to 
this method. The novice will find it 
necessary to connect himself with some 
journal, begin at small wages, learn all 
he can, make himself as valuable as pos- 
sible, and so, gradually work up in the 
business till he attains a higher position 
or becomes an independent writer. 

Two suggestions may be made to the 
young reporter: the first is, that he 
should, while he is doing his ordinary 
work, make himself master of some spe- 
cialty in journalism. Let him read, 
study, and keep thoroughly informed on 
art, on music,on the drama, or—most 
important of all—on the politics of his 
own and the principal countries of the 
world. Secondly, he should work with a 
definite end in view. 

As a rule, it will be advisable to look 
away from the great cities when his am- 
bition determines him to become an edi- 
tor. The higher editorial positions on 
the great city dailies are becoming more 
and more difficult of attainment, because 
of the increasing number of journalists. 
Take a map of our great country, and 
look at the extent of territory; think of 
the thriving cities, the enterprising 
towns from one end of it to the other. 
Ponder for a moment on the intellectual 
progress of our people—what great read- 
ers we are getting to be, what a vast 
number of journals are now published. 
Some of the best papers in the land are 
published outside of the great cities, and 
the standard of journalism, at least inthe 
smaller cities, is growing higher all the 
time. Bythe time the ambitious reporter 
is able to be an editor, he will probably 
find his best opportunities in the smaller 
cities and larger towns. 


New York Ciry. 





Personals. 


OnE of the greatest Mohammedans 
that India has ever produced, Sir Saiyid 
Ahmad Khan, has just died. He was 
especially known as the champion of 
Western education and the defender, 
both at home and abroad, of his co re- 
ligionists. He was ‘‘the pillar of British 
rule’’ and aided the home country in a 
thousand ways. 


....General Fitzhugh Lee has three 
brothers, all living a short distance from 
Fredericksburg, Va., but only one of 
them is eccentric enough to bea plain 
‘“Mr.”” The other two are respectively 
‘“‘Major’’ and ‘‘Captain.’’ Captain Lee 
lives on an estate called ‘* Highland 
Home,’’ and with him dwells the venera- 
ble mother of the family, who is now 
ninety years old and totally blind. The 
four brothers are nephews of Roberf E. 
Lee. 


....-The man who sends dispatches to 
the London 7imes from Peking is per- 
haps the foremost foreign correspondent 
that journalism has developed in the 
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recent past. He is George Ernest Mor- 
rison, an Australian by birth and a doc- 
tor by profession. He has traveled all 
over the world, and speaks the Chinese 
language fluently, and now enjoys the 
confidence of Chinese officials close to 
the throne, or at least gets all the im- 
portant information from them. 


...-According to the foreign papers 
there is nolonger any doubt that Wil- 
helmina, Queen of the Netherlands, is 
engaged to be married. The future 
bridegroom is Prince Bernhard, of Saxe- 
Weimar; and itis said that the betrothal 
will be proclaimed August 31st, the day 
on which her Majesty will come of age 
and celebrate her eighteenth birthday. 
The Prince is twenty years old, and the 
second son of the late Hereditary Prince 
of Weimar. The youthful Queen has 
lately been spending several weeks in 
Paris sight-seeing and selecting her 
trousseau, and the Paris journals have 
been heralding her comings and goings 
with a respectful enthusiasm, sothat it is 
not improbable that they have receiveda 
very significant hint from the Govern- 
ment. And allthis in spite of the fact 
that the Queen was traveling incog- 
nito. 


...-Don Carlos, the pretender to the 
Spanish throne, who is now writing pon- 
derous declarations of his own greatness 
and goodness, with the evident belief 
that his opportunity is close at hand, has 
ason bythe name of Don Jaime, who 
may succeed to the throne, provided, of 
course, his father can mount it—a possi- 
bility which is rather unthinkable. Don 
Jaime isin Carlist eyes the Prince of the 
Asturias, tho at present he is content 
with serving as lieutenant in a Russian 
cavalry regiment. He has received an 
English education; and the story is told 
that on one occasion an English boy was 
seen kicking him, and when one of the 
masters asked what Don Jaime had done 
to him to merit such treatment, he re- 
plied: ‘‘ Nothing, sir; but you see he 
may come to be King of Spain some day, 
and I should like to be able to say that I 
once kicked the King of Spain.” 


....The unofficial announcement from 
London that the British Ambassador at 
Washington, Sir Julian Pauncefote, will 
be superseded by Sir Thomas Sanderson 
has caused general regret in this coun- 
try; not because Sir Thomas Sanderson 
will be unacceptable but because Sir 
Julian Pauncefote has been so popular. 
Sir Julian’s service here has been un- 
usually notable. During his two terms 
he has been connected with the settle- 
ment of the Venezuelan question, the 
arbitration of the Bering Sea question, 
and the signing of the general treaty of 
arbitration between the United States 
and Great Britain. Sir Thomas Sander- 
son is by far the most important man in 
the British Foreign Service to day. He 
has been Permanent Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs since 1894, and 
has been in public life ever since 1859. 
Three times he has been honored by the 
Queen, and it is known that he hada 
great influence for the peaceful solution 
of the Venezuelan dispute. 


....Commodore George Dewey, the 
hero of the hour, is a Vermonter by birth, 
and a graduate of Annapolis. He first saw 
service aboard the old steam frigate 
‘‘Wabash,”’ then attached to the Mediter- 
ranean squadron. At the time of the 
Civil War he was lieutenant in Farragut’s 
famous fleet, which forced an entrance 
to the Mississippi River, and afterward 
ran between torrents of shot and shell 
just prior to the surrender of New Or- 
leans. He was first commissioned lieu- 
tenant commander in 1865, and in 1872 
became commander. In 1876 he was ap- 
pointed lighthouse inspector and later 
Secretary of the Lighthouse Board. He 
has commanded various ships since then, 
and February 28th, 1896, was made com- 
modore, the rank he now holds. He is 
a strict disciplinarian, and it is said his 
boats are always kept the cleanest of any 
in the navy; and for the fact that he ex- 
acts so much he is not overpopular with 
his under officers and crew. He is a 
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born strategist and fighter, and a firm be- 
liever in the truth of the old saying 
‘‘Nothing venture, nothing have.” In 
appearance he is one of the finest-looking 
men in the service, and that is saying a 
great deal. He is a great clubman, and a 
huntsman of no mean repute, and asa 
daring horseman he probably has few su- 
periors in this country. He is now sixty- 
one years of age. 


....Dr. G. B. Northrop, widely known 
as the ‘‘ Father of the Village Improve- 
ment Societies’’ and the originator of 
Arbor Day in schools, who died in Con- 
necticut last week, was a philanthropist 
in the noblest sense of the word. Grad- 
uating from Yale College in 1841 and 
four years later from the Theological 
Seminary, he became pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church at Saxonville, Mass., 
where he remained for ten years. He 
had always taken an interest, however. 
in educational questions and, in 1857, be- 
came agent of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education, and later was elected Presi- 
dent of the American Institute of In- 
struction. In 1872 he was invited by the 
Japanese Embassy to go to Japan forthe 
purpose of inaugurating a system of pub- 
lic education in that Empire; but he de- 
clined, believing that he could be of mcre 
use at home. But he changed his mind 
later, and in 1895 went to Japanand de- 
livered over fifty lectures on educational 
subjects. For years he gave particular 
attention to the sanitary and esthetic 
improvement of towns and homes, and 
visited over forty States in this country, 
as well as several nations in Europe, for 
the purpose of studying the subject. He 
found time, also, in his busy life to write 
a number of valuable books, and as a 
lecturer on lyceum platform, in schools, 
academies, colleges and educational con- 
ventions, he was well known throughout 
the country. 


CHILTON 
PAINT. 


It is the cheapest paint in the 
world, not only because it is the 
best, but because a given quan- 
tity covers more surface and 
covers it better than any other 
paint. 

The Chilton Paint is mixed 
and ground through Burrstone 
and Iron Mills seven times. 
Noone can get the best results 

“mixing paint byhand. Starting 
with the best materials, we exer- 
cise the greatest care in manu- 
facture. Don’t compare Chil- 
ton with mixed paints—itstands 
in a class by itself. 

For color cards and painting 
suggestions, write 


CHILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
69 Cortlandt Street, New York, 


The Independent 


is regularly on Sale 


in BOSTON by 
The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street. 
Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. 
NEW YORK: 
American News Co., 41 Chambers St. 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 
F. H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Avenue. 
PHILADELPAIA: 

Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 
WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 

Brentano’s, 218 Wabash Avenue. 
CLEVELAND: 
The Helman-Taylor Company, 
168-174 Euclid Avenue. 
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BRIGHTS DISEASE 


HOT 
BUFFALO 


LITHIA 


WATER 


Rescues a Patient well nigh in Extremis. 
Statement of Dr. A. M. PAINE, of WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


‘“‘The almost 
specific power of 


BUFFALO 


whether drank hot or 
9 cold, according to the 


indications in the thoroughly established Uric Acid Diathesis as manifested in 
Gout, Dyspepsia, or Bright’s Disease, has been fully demonstrated in many 
cases under my care, but in none more clearly and positively than that of Mrs. 


KE. K. Handy, of Manville, R. I., at whose request I make this statement. 
came under my care after having been for two years in declinin 


She 
health, appar- 


ently in an advanced stage of chronic Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys. 
She was exceedingly pallid, with marked puffiness under the eyes, consider- 
able swelling of the ankles at night, a general emaciation, evident Dys- 


peptic symptoms attended with nausea and occasional vomiting. 


Her failing 


strength, paroxysms of difficult breathing after slight exertion, her intensely 
violent headaches, besides various other Uremic phenomena, excited my 


gravest apprehension. 


vealed the presence of an exceptionably ae amount of albumen, full 
half, of the urine in bulk, an abundance o 


Analysis of the urine, both chemical and microscopic, re- 


one=- 


large and small casts of Hyaline 


form, with wasted Epithelial cells, occasional blood casts, and a very marked 
reduction of normal solids. The case was one that in —_ way called for 
Vv 


an exceedingly gloomy prognosis. 


She was put exclusively upon large 
A decided change for the better 


draughts 
of hot BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. was soon evident, and this im- 


provement continued, with but few interruptions, until a permanent cure was 
effected. After a lapse of several years, Mrs. Handy continues in fine health.’’ 


UFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. Pamphlets on application. 


PROPRIETOR, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 


Springs open for guests from June 15th to October ist. 





Works Speak Louder than Words 


This is especially applicable to 


The Improved U: S. Separator 


Anything we may say of its good qualities would be inadequate to fully 
express the superiority of its work. We are receiving constantly letters from 
users telling how well pleased they are with the Improved U. S. ; how clean it 
skims; how easy it runs; how little work it is to take care of—there being 
so few parts; howit has increased the yield and improved the quality of the 


butter, so that they not only have more butter to sell, 


ut it commands a higher 


price ; how little the expense of running is—few repairs, and that they would 


not have any other make of Separator, 


ee 


More Improved U. S. Separators are being sold than ever before, which is 
a sure sign of their popularit? among Dairymen and Creamerymen. 
We also manufacture the 


First Prize Dog or Sheep Power 


which is the finest thing of its kind made. It is not only unequalled as a power 
for light-weight animals to run machinery with, but Dog Breeders say it is a fine 
thing to exercise dogs on. 4. 


The goods have arrived and been set up. 
the Improved Separator, and thinks the dog 
ts a large dog breeder, and considers tt a 


Clinton, Conn., March 10, 2898. 
Mr. Pratt ts much pleased with 
ower the finest he evr saw. He 
ne thing to exercise his dogs on. 
2 HENRY M. MARSH. 


If you wish anything in the Dairy line, it will pay you to investigate our 


goods before purchasing elsewhere. 


Catalogues free on application. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
_Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


$3-00 a year, or at that rate for any 
_ Part of a year. 
Single copies ten cents. 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber...... $5.00 
One year to two subscribers...... 5.00 
In clubs of 5 or more, each....... 2.00 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club, Single copies 





over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by writing for our Cludding List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers. sent, 
post-paid, tor 75 cents. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 


tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 
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For making finest cakes, Royal is 
Indispensable. No alum or 
yeast germs. 





Absolutely Pure 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


ALFRED NELSON CO. 
English Tailors 


AND 


Practical Breeches Makers, 


261 Fifth Ave. (29th St.), New York. 











SPECIALTIES: 
_ RIDING, HUNTING AND SPORTING 


self-measurement forms sent on 
application. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos in Vy Form. Also forsale for cash or on 
installments a large assortment of nearly new STEIN- 
WAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianoes, all warranted 
like their new Pianos. Also, second-hand Pianus of 
other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


REMINGTON BICYCLES 


are spinning ‘round 





the country through. 
AND WHY NOT? 
For the new REM- 
INGTON SPECIAL 
CHAIN reduces fric- 
i tion 25 per cent. and 


cannot stretch. 


Write for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


ILION, N. Y. 








AGENCIES: 
313 Broadway, 
300 W. soth St., {New York. 
533 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
162 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 





UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 





CHURCH 
Eri: Ss. 7 WEY. 
to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0 


The tin lining of the 
Brown Brothers’ Cold- 
Drawn Seamless Cop- 
per House Range Boil- 
er absolutely insures 
against rust, and gives 
you 


Clean Hot Water. 


The spiral rib guaran- 
tees against collapse. 
No seams. No rivets. 
No leaks. For sale by 
all plumbers. Boiler 
booklet tells the whole 
story. Yours for the 
asking. 


Randolph & Clowes, 


Box 10, 
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Cincinnati. 
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BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } - 
SHIPMAN ” 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


‘OOD painting costs no more than 

bad painting—in fact, it costs less. 

Good painting is done with Pure 

White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. Bad 
painting is done with any. of the mixtures of 
Barytes, Zinc, Silica, Whiting, etc., etc., 
which are often branded and sold as “ White 
Lead,” ‘“‘ Pure White Lead,” ‘‘ Tinted Lead,” 
“Colored Lead,” etc., etc. You can avoid 
bad painting by making sure that the brand 


is right. (See list of brands of White Lead 





which are genuine). 
By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 


FREE able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 


folder showing pictures of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 





Registered Trade Mark. 


= 


Special 
Sale 








Registered Trade Mark. 


IMPORTED WASH DRESS FABRICS 


At One-Quarter to One-Half Former Prices, 


At “The Linen Store.” 


2781 yards Irish and French Printed Dimities 
At {2}c., reduced from 25 and 35c. 


2993 yards Mousseline Moiré (Cascadas Cloth) 
At {2}c., reduced from 25¢, 


3856 yards French Printed Brilliants 


At (5c., reduced from 35c. 


5055 yards French Printed Organdie 
At (5c., reduced from 35 and 40c. 
1947 yards Fancy Linen Batistes 
At {2jc., reduced from 25, 35, and 50c. 
1611 yards Fancy Linen Batistes 
At 25c.,reduced from 7 5c, 1.00, 1.25 & 2.00 
1637 yards Fancy Scotch and English Ginghams 
At (2jc., reduced from 25, 35 and 50c. 
1702 yards Fancy Scotch and English Ginghams 
At 25c., reduced from 35,50, 60 and 75c. 


In addition to the above there will now be found in our 
department for washable dress goods a large and beautiful 
collection of Linen and cotton Outing Materials, Organdies, 
Grenadines, Linen Lawns, Novelty Ginghams, Piqués, Mad- 


ras and Cheviot Cloths, etc. 


James [icCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d St., N. Y. 








IF YOU RIDE, WHY NOT THE BEST ? 


Victor Bicycles have been Standard for Quality for more than Ten Years. 





Waterbury) Conn. 





Catalog on application. 
OVERMAN WHEEL CO.,:CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 





May 12, 1808 





WEBER 
PIANOS 


The distinguishing characteristic of 
the Weber Piano is its 


Sympathetic Tone; 


that is because it is constructed from 
the Muszczan’s Standpotnt. 





WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor. 16th treet, New York. 
258-260 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





WATCHES, DIAMONDS, 


And Fine Jewelry. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS of Broadway and 
Cortlandt Street, have a fine and carefully selected 
stock of choice Diamonds and other Gems, Fine 
Gold Jewelry, Sterling Silver Goods, etc. Atten- 
tion is called to our several gradesof TIME KEEP- 
ING WATCHES, all made especially for our house 
and bearing our name. 


EVERY WATCH GUARANTEED! 


3 9° Sau 

y THE BENEDICT x 
Perfect Collar & Cuff Button, sD 
vic’ SIDE view 
In Gold, extra heavy Rolled Gold and Sterling Sil- 

ver. 

“NOTE”! The GENUINE BENEDICT BUT- 
TON has the name “BENEDICT” and date of 


patent stamped upon it! 
A set of four makes an acceptable present ! 


Benedict Brothers, 
JEWELERS, . 
BROADWAY & CORTLANDT ST.,N. Y. 


can 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
NORWAY xorwayand Central Kurop 


Small party conducted b fessor CAMILLE TH 
W ANGER, 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 


{ AND ON 
SUMMER | LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


ee 
R- 





$4.00 to $10.00 k. 
HOM ES | poeetan in gerne 
I N book. 
Sent for 5c. postage. 
VERMONT | stoxi'sB.an ovr, 


353 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE 
NORTH SHORE 
LIMITED 


Is the New York Central’s new twenty- 
four hour train to Chicago. 





Leaves Grand Central Station every morn- 
ing in the year at 10.00. 

Runs along the historic Hudson Riverand 
through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, 
stopping at Albany, Utica, Syracuse and 
Roches ter. 

Reaching Buffalo in the evening, afford- 
ing the finest ten-hour ride in the world 
and reaching Chicago at 9.00 next morning, 
via the Michigan Central. 

Returning, leaves Chicago 2.00 P.M. each 
day, arrives in New York 3.00 next after- 
noon. 


HEALTH AND PLEASURE 
For the Summer months can be had 


AT MODERATE COST 





pages. It gives list 
of Hotels, Farms and Boarding Houses, with titel loca- 
tion, rates, attractions, etc. 

IN NEW YORK: 118, 165, 171, 371, 944, 1,823 Broadway, 
287 4th Av., 3 Park Place, 737 6th Av., 251 Columbus 
Av., 153 E. 125th St., 273 W. 125th St., Ticket Offices 
Franklin and W. 42d St. Ferries. 

IN BROOKLYN: 4Court St., 860 Fulton St., 98 
Broadway, 801 Manhattan Av., Eagle Office. 

On Saturday, May 28th, excursion tickets at reduced 
rates will be sold at 371 Broadway, New York, and Ferry 
oftices, giving an opportunity of personally selecting a 
Summer home and also enjoying a day’s fis. ing. in this 
—. region. Tickets good returning Tuesday, 
81s 


‘ Passenger rates now only 2 cents per mile. 
J.C, ANDERSON, General Passenger Agent, 





56 Beaver Street, New York, 














